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For, be it borne in mind, I realised early in my life that 
I must win my own fortune. My brother Dick, being the 
eldest son, was naturally heir to my father's estates at 
Hamstead Manor, while my grandfather, Lord Godfrey 
Bedford, had all along willed it that my sister Faith should 
inherit Barcroft Hall and its estates. That being so, I 
saw that while my father might be able to give me a farm 
or two, together with a sum of money, I must make my 
own fortune if I did not intend to live and die a poor man. 
Not that this troubled me. Dick had always been far 
more fitted for a squire than I, and I did not grudge him 
one acre of the estates. As for Faith, I rejoiced that my 
grandfather had chosen her to inherit his possessions. It 
is not given to women to go out into the world and fight 
their country's battles, neither surely did God intend them 
to bear hardships and dangers. Besides, I loved her so, 
that I would gladly have renounced Barcroft for her sake, 
even if my grandfather had left it to me. Like my father, 
I had the adventurous spirit, and I loved nothing more, or 
better, than to go out into the great world, and to take my 
share in the struggle to uphold our Queen and country. 

Thus it came about that on my return from my ad- 
ventures, of which it is my purpose to say nothing here,. 
I fretted greatly. For although my wound healed quickly, 
my comrades had, during its healing, sailed to Virginia, 
and, as they did not expect to return for many months, I 
saw nothing before me but a period of enforced idleness 
in the quiet manor of Hamstead, which, although only 
fourteen miles from London town, three from the town 
of Bamet, and six from St. Albans, was but little to my 
taste. Especially did I feel this when my wound was 
fully healed and my health completely restored. Day fol- 
lowed day with monotonous weariness, until I felt I must 
go to London town and join one of the cruises which were 
constantly being taken by the young hot-bloods of that 
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period. I did not do this, however, for something hap- 
pened which, as I thought, promised fair sport. At first 
I thought there was but little in it ; but in this, as will pres- 
ently be seen, I was in the wrong. 

Seeing that it was the coming of the man from Corn- 
wall which begun the business, I may as well speak of his 
first appearance, and of what my father said at the time. 
When he rode up to the house first of all, I was lying 
under a tree, dreaming of the fine times my companions 
were having in the New World, and was naturally wish- 
ing myself with them. 

" Craving your forgiveness," said the man, " but could 
you wake up long enough to tell me if this is Hamstead 
Manor, the house of Sir Richard Hamstead ? " 

" That depends, my man," I said, rising and walking 
slowly towards him. 

"Depends on what?" asked the fellow, looking 
shrewdly at me. 

"Oh, your reasons for wanting to know," I replied. 
For, as it must be remembered, there were so many Jesuit 
spies in those days that it behoved us to be forever wary. 
Especially was this true when anything concerned my 
fadier. It is true few men underwent more danger than 
he in the time of Mary, and, as he has recorded in his 
memoirs, he snatched my dear mother from the stake on 
the day that Queen Mary died. Nevertheless, he never 
pronounced himself fully on the side of the Reformed 
Faith. My grandfather had loyally supported the an- 
cient faith all through the changing times of Henry, the 
boy Edward, and Mary, and although he must, perforce, 
loyally welcome our beloved Queen Elizabeth, he never 
disowned the Roman Church. Moreover, my dear mother 
was a Protestant from her childhood, and held that the 
Pope was the Antichrist spoken of in the Scriptures. 
Nevertheless, my father, while adopting liberal views con- 
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cerning the Protestants, always called himself a Catholic; 
and while he never hindered my dear mother from teach- 
ing us according to her belief, my father was still regarded 
as one of the Catholic gentlemen who stood by the cid 
faith. As a consequence, he had often been regarded with 
tttspicion. Again and again had the Jesuits claimed his 
assistance, and urged upon him that his first duty was to 
the Church, and to his country afterwards. But my 
father would have none of this. Nothing would induce 
him to be false to the land of his birth. The Pope might 
excommunicate him, he said, but he would never plot 
against his Queen. All the same, he was constantly 
harassed, and thus we, his children, who would have noth- 
ing to do with either the Pope or his pretensions, were 
led to regard the visits of strangers with much suspicion. 

" You want to know who I am, and from whence I 
came," said the stranger. 

" You have hit the nail on the head," I replied. 

He looked at me steadily for some moments; then he 
said, " And who are you, young master ? " 

The fellow had an honest face, and spoke, as I thought, 
with a true voice ; so, wondering what he wanted, I said : 

" I am Rupert Hamstead, my good fellow. If you arc 
honest, I may help you to see Sir Richard my father ; but 
if you are not, I will give you a beating with your own 
horsewhip." 

" God a' mercy. Master Rupert ! talk not like that," said 
the man, with a great laugh, ** for, if Sir Richard falls in 
with the plans of my master, it may be that you and I will 
be much together. Besides Master Killigrew would not 
believe me if I told him that John Trenoweth allowed 
himself to be horsewhipped, even by the son of Sir Richard 
Hamstead." 

" Master Killigrew ! " I cried ; " what— Master Tom 
Killigrew of Falmouth? " 
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" Right the very first time," said John Trenoweth ; " and 
all the way have I come from Cornwall, that I might take 
my master's letter to Sir Richard, and also, if he thinks 
well of it, to talk over the same with him. Not that I will 
not give you a chance to horsewhip me, if you will, Mas- 
ter Rupert ; only, as your father can tell you, we Comish- 
men have a rough way with us." 

" Do you mean that I could not do it ? " I cried, for I 
loved nothing better than a trial of strength, and, when 
it did not come to fighting with swords, the young braves 
of our time did not deem it beneath them to try their 
strength with those of a less degree. 

" You will forgive me if I have my doubts," said the 
Comishman, with a laugh, "and after I have seen Sir 
Richard I will e'en meet you in a quiet place, where I will 
first give you the chance to take the whip from me, and 
afterwards we will try which is the better man." 

" You mean some of your Cornish wrestling? " I said. 

" That's as you please. Master Rupert. I be noan par- 
ticular. But I may not wait now. I have travelled fast 
from Falmouth — so fast that, much as I desired, I did not 
turn aside to visit London town, because, as my master 
said to me, ' Do not kill your horse, John, but at the same 
time let no grass grow under his feet, for Sir Richard 
ought to know without delay what is in my mind. Young 
Mawgan is ready, and if so be that Master Rupert is of the 
same mind, and if his father is willing, no time should be 
wasted.' " 

" What mean you ? " I asked. " Do you mean to say 
that you know your master's plans." 

"Concerning that I shall tell Sir Richard," replied 
John Trenoweth, " so lead me to him without delay." 

I must confess that I was not pleased with the way the 
fellow spoke, but his words so much stirred my curiosity 
that I forgot my anger, and without more ado led the way 
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to the house, and a few minutes after John Trenoweth was 
closeted with my father. 

''What doth the fellow mean?" I asked myself as I 
took some of the tobacco I had brought home with me, 
and, having placed some in a pipe, began to smoke. 
"John Trenoweth seems somewhat of a mystery. He 
speaks not as an ordinary servant, neither is he a gentle- 
man. It appears he hath the confidence of Master Tom 
Killigrew, who, as all the world knows, is faithful to 
Queen and country, and it would seem that there is some 
plan afoot in which I may have something to say. If so, 
God bless the coming of John Trenoweth ! for I am right 
weary of idling around Hamstead Manor." 

I had not been long thinking of such things when I 
heard my father's voice. 

" HuUoa, Rupert ! Come here, lad. Here's something 
stirring." 

I made my way with all quickness to the room in which 
John Trenoweth had gone, and saw that my father looked 
much excited, while John Trenoweth sat near, his face 
calm and placid, although his eyes gleamed with interest. 
There was a marked contrast in the two men. My father 
was tall, and of commanding stature — every inch a sol- 
dier. On his face were evidences of the fact that he 
had taken part in the weighty matters of our land, and he 
being a member of Parliament knew the secrets of im- 
portant and far-reaching movements. 

John Trenoweth was entirely different. He was by no 
means a tall man — rather he was under than above the 
ordinary stature — ^but he had enormous breadth of shoul- 
ders and depth of chest. I had not noticed this so par- 
ticularly when I saw him first ; but now, being divested of 
his riding attire, I felt less doubtful of being able to horse- 
whip him. It is true I stood at least six inches taller, for 
I could give even my father an inch in the matter of height. 
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while I prided myself upon my prowess. Nevertheless as 
I saw his tremendous thews, and noted the depth of his 
great broad chest, I knew that John Trenoweth was a 
man of extraordinary strength. Moreover, he seemed 
less of a serving man as he stood there ; rather he might 
have good blood in his veins, and claim some sort of 
equality with those who bore well-known names. 

" Here, Rupert," said my father. " Master Trenoweth 
tells me that you have already met, and so I need not make 
you known to each other. But read this/' and he placed a 
letter in my hand. 

This is what I read : 

Arwenackt mar Falmouth^ 

ComwalL 

Written on the first day of September, in the year of onr 
Lord 1587, and the twenty-ninth year of the reign of our 
most beloved Lady and Queen her gracious Majesty, 
Elizabeth. 

Deak Sir Richard Hamstsad,— I write you this, first to 
convey to you my love, as tpy old friend and companion of more 
than thirty years ago. Dost remember, Dick, of that meeting of 
ours at the old house near Southend, and of those after days at 
the Red House at Rouen? But of that I must not speak now, or 
I should never get on to the matter in hand. But I hope to see 
you shortly, Dick. Either you must come to me, or I will come 
to thee, and together we will hold revels as we talk of the old 
times. 

And second I write. Sir Richard, ^ ask you to pay good heed 
to what John Trenoweth may say.^'for he is an old and tried 
friend of our family. For while he calls himself our servant, he 
is more friend than servant, having good blood in his veins, 
knows something of letters, and carries as good a sword as can 
be found this side the Tamar. 

Concerning what he hath to say I will not write here. Sir 
Richard, but pay good heed to what he may tell thee, for we 
have talked over the matters many times; and as my son Maw- 
gan and thy son Rupert be nearly the same age, and I trust thy 
son Rupert is a well-grown lad as my son Mawgan is, standing, 
by the grace of God, six feet two inches in his stockings, and 
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can throw any man of his g^rth in the county. So after yon and 
John Trenoweth have discussed this matter fully, and if thon be 
willing and thy son Rupert be willing; and of course he will be. 
or he is no son of thine (even now I would know the reason why, 
if Mawgan did not obey my bidding without a murmur), well, 
see to it that the business be taken in hand right quickly, so that 
in a few days from the time thou dost read this I shall see what 
kind of a lad Rupert is, and then, by the blessing of God, see him 
and Mawgan start on their holy mission. 

And that is all I can write, Sir Richard. First, because 
written messages are dangerous in these days ; and second, be- 
cause it would be impossible for me to tell thee all that is in my 
mind by means of pen and paper. Even as it is, this letter has, 
owing to my being a poor penman, cost me many boors of 
anxious labour.— Your obedient servant and faithful friend. 

Tom KiLLiORXw. ■ 

Nota Bene, — Please convey to your dear lady, Dick, my 
sincere devotion ; also that of my wife, although, as yet, they 
have not seen each other. — T. K. 

This letter, now couched in formal terms, and again in 
those of friendship, I read carefully through, and, having 
done so, turned to John Trenoweth, in order to hear what 
he had to say. I saw, too, that my father was ansdous to 
know what was in the G^mishman's mind. 

" I pray you give good heed," said Trenoweth, " for my 
master's words are of no mean import." 
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II 

JOHN TRENOWETH'S STORY 

BUT the man did not speak freely. He seemed to 
have some difficulty in shapifighis thoughts, also of 
finding fit words wherewitl^^ to convey them. So 
much was this the case tliaf I pfesently began to get sus- 
picious, but I judged afterwards that so anxious was be 
to do his master's bidding well, and without mistake, that 
fear got hold of him, and, as all the world knows, fear is 
not helpful in matters of this kind. 

" My master admires not Sir Francis Drake," he said 
presently. 

" Then your master must be a fool," I replied hastily, 
for I could brook no word that slighted Sir Francis. 
" Why, man, think of the times he hath " 

" Steady, steady, young master," said John Trenoweth. 
" Master Killigrew admires him greatly as a rover, as a 
stout fighter, and as a prince among English sailors, but 
he doth not rate him highly as a clever, far-seeing man. 
He can meet blows with better blows, plans with better 
plans — ^that is, when all is fair and above board — but he 
knows not the mind of the Spaniard, he cannot under- 
stand the underground way in which he works. In short, 
Sir Francis is a great admiral, but he is not a far-seeing 
man where the Spaniard is concerned." 

At this I was about to break out again into a warm de- 
fence of the hero of our day, but my father cut me short. 

"Explain yourself more fully, Master John Tren- 
oweth/' he said, " and give us examples of your meaning." 

17 
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" This, Sir Richard," said the Comishman. '' Let him 
meet the Spaniard in open sea, and the Spaniard becomes 
a child to him ; but let him meet the Spaniard in counsel, 
and then Sir Francis becomes the child." 
Facts have not proved it," I cried hotly. 
They have proved it again and again," said Tren- 
oweth. " Sir Francis sails against the Spaniard in open 
day, and fights him in open day, and when he has beaten 
him he thinks that all is over ; but he does not dream of 
the thousand schemes in the Spaniard's mind, he cannot 
tell us what the Jesuits are doing, he does not know what 
underground plots are being made against our Queen and 
country. In truth, when we come to think of it, we do 
not know our danger; we do not know what force the 
Spaniard can bring to British shores; and as a conse- 
quence — God forpve her for being mistaken! but her 
gracious Majesty is stingy in money, stingy in meat, 
stingy in powder, stingy in men. In truth, I much doubt 
if she realises that the Spaniard is serious." 

At this I was silent ; for, much as I loved her Majesty, 
I could not but sigh at the way she had treated some of 
the bravest men which God ever gave to a monardi. 

" Master Killigrew hath thought much concerning this," 
said John Trenoweth, " and he greatly desires that all the 
Spaniard's .plans may be discovered ; that the amount of 
help he can get from Italy, Austria, and other countries be 
calculated to a nicety, together with such information as, 
when conveyed to her Majesty, will make her consent to 
her Parliament being liberal to her servants." 

" But how is this to be found out ? " asked my father. 

"Only by Englishmen going thither," said Jclbn 
Trenoweth. 

"An Englishman's life would not be worth a silver 
groat in Spain," said my father. '* Why, think of the men 
who have dared to set foot there. There was Biddicombe 
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of Devon, son to old Sir John ; he went to Spain, and what 
happened? God only knows, except that, under the pre- 
tence of saving his soul, he was placed on the radc, his 
flesh was torn with red-hot pincers, and afterwards he was 
burnt. And he was not the only one. There was young 
Walter Raleigh's cousin, and poor Ned Blount, besides 
many others. The man who goes to Spain is lost. If he 
goes as a Catholic, he is never allowed to rest until he 
promises to fight against his country, and if he goes as a 
Protestant, well — God a' mercy on him I " 

" Nevertheless, for the sake of our beloved Queen and 
our country we should not falter," said John Trenoweth. 
" Besides — ^will God help me ? — ^if no one will go with me, 
I will go alone, and willingly will I die if I can make two 
Spaniards less." 

At this he swore a great oath, and his eyes Mazed like 
coals of fire. 

What mean you ? " said my father. 
Mean ! " cried John Trenoweth, " this, Sir Richard. 
I am a sinful man, and a coward, for I have lived in quiet- 
ness and ease while my own sweetheart is in Spain to-day^ 
where she hath been for twenty years — that is, if she be 
alive. And if she be dead. Sir Richard, the Spaniards 
have killed her — killed her, I tell you! — ^while I, her 
sweetheart, her promised husband, have stayed here in 
England, stayed in the fair county of Cornwall, and have 
allowed the Spaniards to work their will on her." 

At this my father gave a start, and placed his left hand 
on his sword hilt, and stamped his foot like a man in anger, 
while I scorned the fellow for being a poltroon and a 
coward. 

" A sweetheart of yours went to Spain, and you never 
tried to " 

** A moment. Sir Richard, and let me tell my story as I 
may, and, mark you, there is mudi mcM'e that will take 
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long in telling, for what you have heard is not half — nay, 
nor a quarter of the whole. As for your scorn of me, I 
deserve it, and ten times more. I have been a coward — 
aye, and worse than sscoward, and yet judge me not too 
soon, for one thing is mixed up with another so that an 
honest man can barely tell where he stands. But here is 
the fact : Long years ago I loved Esther Truscott as truly 
as a boy ever loved a maid. She loved me, too, I believe, 
but she would not consent to marry me, because she was 
the companion to Mistress Anne Tremayne, and promised 
to stay with her as long as she willed. As you know. 
Mistress Anne Tremayne is the sister of Mistress Killi- 
grew, my master's wife, and therefore he had a special 
interest in her. Being older than Mistress Killigrew, the 
Tremayne estates came by right to her, but when she con- 
sented to marry the Spaniard, who came to Falmouth in 
the days when Esther and I were courting, her father, old 
Sir Jcltm Tremayne, swore by God, his Queen, and his 
country that not one acre should she have. By what 
means he did it I know not, but this same Don Basilic 
Femandio de Valencia persuaded Mistress Anne to leave 
her father and her home, and accompany him to his home 
in Spain; and my Esther, so much did she love her mis- 
tress, went with her, leaving me alone. I know what I 
ought to have done : I ought to have followed her ; but I 
did not. For one thing. Master Killigrew told me it was 
madness to think of it; for another, I heard again and 
again of the English being tortured and burnt as heretics ; 
and while I never loved another woman, I tried to harden 
my heart against Esther, telling myself that she was a 
fickle jade, that she cared nothing for me, and was far 
happier with the accursed Spaniards. And thus the years 
passed on. Old Sir John Tremayne still lived at Tre- 
mayne, refusing to hear a word about his daughter who 
had gone away with the Spaniard, declaring she was no 
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child of his, and repeating again and again that not one 
penny of his money, nor one acre of his land, should ever 
go either to her or — should she have any — her children. 

" Well, some time ago a friend of my master, Sir John 
Puddicombe, took a Spanish galleon, and in talking with 
one of the prisoners he found out that Don Basilio de 
Valencia was dead, and that since his death his widow 
hath fallen under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and that 
she is g^ven a year to recant, during which time means will 
be used to bring her to repentance. Moreover, much dis- 
cussion hath arisen about her marriage with Don Basilio 
de Valencia. It is held that, while she was wedded to 
him according to English law, she was not wedded accord- 
ing to the laws of Spain and the Church. Thus they argue 
that, while she is heir to the English estates, she has no 
right, neither hath her offspring right, to her husband's 
estates in Spain. Concerning this I cannot say much, not 
being a match for Jesuit lies. But this is not all ; it was 
told Sir John Puddicombe that an English companion of 
the Donna de Valencia was also suspected of heresy, and 
that, unless she recanted, she would be burnt with her mis- 
tress. Now, who can that woman be but Esther, Sir 
Richard? I try to think it is not, and I seek to engage in 
all sorts of foolish quarrels, and to fill my mind with wild 
and harebrained thoughts, in order that I may not go mad, 
but I cannot. I believe it is she." 

Go on with your story," said my father sternly. 

When my master heard of it. Sir Richard (for I al- 
ways call him my master, although he will have it that I 
am his good friend), he straightway told me, and then I 
got on my knees, and begged him to allow me to go to 
Spain. But he told me that for me to go alone would be 
pure craziness, and that he must think more about what 
he had heard. That night he went to see Sir John Tre- 
mayne, who is still alive, and told him what he had heard, 
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whereupon Sir John forgot all the things he had said 
about his eldest daughter, and besought him to go to 
Spain and save his child. As you know, Sir John is now 
an old man, and is failing fast ; and verily I believe that 
if his daughter be not saved he will die soon ; and yet he 
told my master that, if he would not go, he would himself 
man a vessel and sail for Lisbon, and from thence go to 
Spain to save his daughter." 

"Well, and then?" said my father, as he saw John 
Trenoweth hesitate. 

" Well, my master cannot leave Falmouth. He is the 
governor of Pendennis Castle; he is under command of 
the Queen to guard Falmouth harbour, and be ready to 
fight the Spaniards, should they come near. Neverthe- 
less, he and I have talked many hours concerning this 
matter, until not long ago a vessel called at Falmouth 
harbour, and the captain of this same vessel, Vivian by 
name, told him that your son. Sir Richard, Master Rupert 
here, was come back from the wars, that his wound was 
nearly healed, and that he longed sorely to be fighting the 
Spaniards again. This set my master thinking, and Mas- 
ter Mawgan, being now a man grown, though he hath not 
seen service, is itching to be at the dons, and seems 
not altogether unfitted to go to Spain. Still, as my mas- 
ter saith, young Mawgan knows not their lingo nor their 
ways, and, being only twenty-four on the 15th of July, 
may do foolish things. Then again, I, who am to go with 
him, while not altogether a fool, am also ignorant of their 
lingo, and should, so my master thinks, do more harm 
than good ; that is, unless someone goes as a leader, who 
can talk to the Spaniard in his own tongue, and who knows 
his crookedness. This led Master Killigrew to think of 
Master Rupert here. For Captain Vivian hath it that, 
although young. Master Rupert is cunning beyond his 
years, and he also says that on more than one occasion he 
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hath proved more than a master for the Spaniard, both 
with tongue, and wits, and the sword. Besides, Master 
Killigrew remembers the time, Sir Ridiard, when you and 
he were friends together, and the promises you made to 
each other." 

" And this is all your story, John Trenoweth ? " said my 
father presently. 

" I think it is," replied the Comishman, " and yet I am 
not sure, for when I think about Esther I forget many 
things which I ought to bear in mind." 

"Then, as I understand it, my old friend Killigrew 
wishes Rupert here to return with you to Cornwall, and 
then to take yotmg Mawgan and you to Spain to find out 
the truth concerning the fate of Sir John Tremayne's 
daughter." 

" Yes, Sir Richard, and also at the same time to dis- 
cover what we can of the Spaniards' plans about England, 
and whether they purport coming to fight us, and with 
what force. My master believes that if we can but put 
the truth before her Majesty, neither Lx)rd Hawkins, nor 
Sir Francis Drake, nor Sir Richard Grenville will ever 
again have to grieve because the Queen is stingy both of 
men and money." 

*' But how are they to get to Spain ? " said my father. 
" Every Spanish port is safely guarded. The King hath 
given command to attack every English vessel and to take 
the sailors to the Inquisitors, who may, for the glory of 
God — may Heaven forgive me for saying the words! — 
work their will upon them." 

" This we know right well. Sir Richard, and concerning 
the means of getting there I do not know, for my master 
hath told me nothing. Moreover, Master Rupert will nat- 
urally have to be consulted. But this I know : Sir John 
Tremayne says that no money shall be wanting, and that 
whatever Master Rupert thinks we need shall be given." 
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What do you think of it, Rupert ? " asked my father. 
Think of it ! " I cried. " I think God hath sent John 
Trenoweth hither, and that right gladly will I go with him 
to Falmouth town, when after having taken counsel with 
Master Killigrew, I will go to Spain, and do all that is 
required of me." 

" It is a perilous mission," said my father thoughtfully. 

" And what then ! " I cried. " God hath given us arms 
to fight, swords to carry, and brains to think ! " 

"Hath the Donna de Valencia children?" said my 
father presently. 

"Ah ! " cried John Trenoweth, " I had forgotten that. 
Thank you for reminding me. Sir Richard, for otherwise 
I should have left out what you ought to know. Yes, she 
hath a daughter, who hath been brought up to hate both 
the English and our holy reformed religion. She hath 
been brought up in one of those prison houses of Rome 
called a convent. Moreover, the Spaniards have it that, 
her mother being married according to English law, this 
daughter is the rightful owner to Sir John Tremayne's 
lands. It is also believed that she, being under the influ- 
ence of the Church, will at the proper time be made to 
enter the religious life, and give these same Tremayne 
lands to the Jesuits. And this leads me to another thing. 
Sir Richard, and my master told me to be sure to make 
full report of this. A man who was once your enemy, and 
with whom you fought more than once, hath mixed himself 
up in the matter. He knows our laws, and our customs, 
and Sir John Puddicombe told my master that it is he who 
hath planned it all. It is he who will bring the daughter 
of Sir John Tremayne to the stake ; it is he who will get 
hold of the Tremayne estates, and hand them over to the 
Jesuits ; and it is he in particular that we shall have to 
fight." 

" His name ? his name ? " said my father eagerly. 
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" Senor Toledo," said John Trenoweth, " and I am told 
that he is as deep as the Red Sea, in which King Pharaoh's 
annies were .drowned, and as cruel as his master the 
devil." 

" That he is I " cried my father. "Ah ! and I might have 
killed him years ago. Twice did I have him at my mercy. 
Twice ! Look I that is the sword which I txxk from him. 
Senor Toledo! John Trenoweth, I fear greatly — I fear 
greatly. If that man hath determined on the death of Sir 
John Tremayne's daughter, she will die. If your old 
sweetheart be in his hands, hope not to see her again. 
Moreover, he will work his will on this daughter of the 
Donna de Valencia; he will poison her mind more and 
more against her mother and her mother's country." 

" No, father," I said. " If he be the kind of man you 
say he is, all the more reason why he should be met by 
men who fear neither the devil nor his servants. It is 
well known that you outwitted him long years ago, and 
that, in spite of all he could do, you won my mother for 
your wife." 

" God worked a miracle for us," said my father. " But 
for the coming of the messengers proclaiming the death of 
Queen Mary, she would have been burnt, and I also. But 
God doth not work miracles every day." 

" God is not dead," I cried. " Time after time hath He 
saved her gracious Majesty from the snares of these devils. 
Time after time hath He helped His servants to overcome 
the Spaniards. Think of what Sir Francis hath done 
again and again, and shall we turn craven now? Shall we 
leave an English lady in the Spaniards' hands? Shall we 
allow them to work their will on them, and never lift hand 
to try " 

" Stop ! " cried my father. " Who said we should never 
try to save them ? In God's name, not I ! No, my lad, 
you shall go to Falmouth town, and you shall hold coun- 
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sel with roy M friend Tom Killigrew, and afterwards you 
shall go to Spain, and do all that a man may to save them. 
If it is the will of God that you shall bring them back, 
then I shall have another proof that He doth still work 
miracles, but if not — well, you shall still go, Rupert If 
it is His will that you suffer at the Spaniards' hands, well, 
still go. Better die that way, aye, a thousand times better 
die that way, than — knowing what JcAn Trenowetb hath 
told us — remain here in ease." 

" Spc^en like the Sir Richard Hamstead I have heard 
of," said Jc^n Trenoweth, his eyes ablaze, and his hand 
grasping his sword hilt, "Ah, Sir Richard, but yon be a 
poor Papist t " 

" Peace, man," said my father. "As to being a Papist, 
I fcdiow my old father. What was good enough for him 
is good enough for me. I know but little, and trouble less, 
about the niceties of the doctrines concerning which Queen 
Elizabeth hath not made up her mind. But I hate burn- 
ings and cruelties : I hate the Spaniard and all his ways. 
Besides, I am an Englishman, and I will stand by my 
country and by my people, even if the Pope himself Inds 
me fight against them. Poor Papist I Well, I may be, for 
I beUeve that my wife, although a Protestant, is the hcriiest 
woman that ever walked God's earth. All the same, I do 
not renounce the old faith. No, by the Mass, no t " 

"And when can Master Rupert start?" asked John 
Trenoweth eagerly. 

" Start I Ah, yes." I saw a shadow come over his face, 
and then I feh sure that he believed he was consenting for 
me to go to my death. " Start 1 Ah, yes," he repeated; 
" but we must talk with your mother, my lad, we must 
talk with her, and — John Trenoweth, forgive me, yoa 
must be hungry and thirsty. I will order food and drink, 
man, and then we will call my lady in, and we will talk 
over the whole matter together." 
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HOW I LEFT HAMSTEAD MANOR 

WHILE John Trenoweth was in the dining-hall, 
I, as may be imagined, fell to thinking over 
what I had heard, and although I was rejoiced 
that my days of idleness were over, I knew that I was 
going upon an expedition from which I should probably 
never return alive. Not that I feared ; thank God I it was 
not that ; all the same, I could not help being thoughtful. 
Time after time had news come to us that English sailors 
had been taken prisoners by the Spanish, and had after- 
wards been dragged before the Inquisitors, to be burned 
" for the glory of God." 

It will be seen, therefore, that to go to Spain was no 
small matter; especially was this the case when the pur- 
pose of my going was borne in mind. Whether my mission 
was regarded from its political or from its domestic stand- 
point, the perils remained the same. 

By the time John Trenoweth had finished his meal I had 
gone far to map out my course of action — at least, up to a 
certain point, leaving further developments until I had 
seen Master Killigrew and young Mawgan. 

When my father and the Comishman returned to the 
room again, they were accompanied by my mother^ who, 
much as we loved our father, held the warmest place in all 
our hearts. Why this was so, I cannot pretend to explain 
fully. But it was so. Each one of us loved and admired 
our father as much as any father in England was loved 
and admired. Nevertheless, it was to our mother that 

S7 
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Dick and Faith and I always confided our secrets, and to 
whom we went for advice. Even in this case, although I 
had told my father I would go to Spain with Mawgan 
Killig^ew, I should never have done so without her full 
consent and blessing, because what is a man worth if he 
acts against the will of the best mother that ever breathed? 

I remember her now, as she sat by the window that 
September day in the year 1587, and, although she was 
nearer fifty than forty years old, she looked but a young 
woman. In truth, she was but a young woman, and far 
more beautiful than ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the young maidens of our time. As I watched her face, 
and thought of her goodness, I did not wonder that my 
father was willing to go through fire and water to win her 
as his bride. I, who was twenty-four years old, and who 
had never been in love, knew that if I met a maid half so 
fair and half so good as she, I would be ready to face 
death for a year of Sundays in order to win her smile. 

" Dost ever intend to wed ? " said Sir Walter Raleigh 
to me one day. 
Aye," I replied. 
When?" said he. 

** When I meet a woman as good and as beautiful as my 
mother," I replied. 

" Never until then? " said he. 
Never," I replied. 

Then thou wilt never wed, Rupert, for there is but 
one woman in the world that can match her, and she is 
neither for thee nor any other man." 

I said no more to him at the time, for I knew the woman 
of whom he was thinking, and knew, moreover, that it 
were sacrilege to think of her as anything but " The Vir- 
gin Queen." 

But to my story. My mother sat by the window, with a 
somewhat anxious look on her face, for she had already 
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heard an inkling of the reasons for which John Trenoweth 
had come to Hamstead Manor. 

" You say that there is need for Rupert to go to Spain," 
said my mother. " What is the need, Sir Richard ? " For 
thus she always addressed my father when others than our 
own family were present. 

" Let John Trenoweth tell us the story again/' said my 
father, whereupon the Comishman began to speak, even 
as he had spoken to us. 

When John Trenoweth had finished his story, my 
mother started up with flashing eyes. 

" Rupert, my son," she said, " it is the call of God. For 
many days I have wondered why you should have been 
wounded and then kept here in idleness ; but now I know. 
It is the will of God I Go, my son, and may our Lord and 
Saviour be your safety and guide! " 

"Aye, but when, mother ? " I asked. 

" When ? " she cried. "Ask when, even while an Eng- 
lish gentlewoman, and my old friend, to boot, stands in 
danger of the faggot? There is only one time, and that 
is now ! Get you gone — if not this evening, then at dawn 
to-morrow. There is no time to lose when Senor Toledo 
hath aught to do with any matter. Aye, my son, and if 
thou canst only save her and her dear ones by fighting even 
to the death, then fight to the death. It is the call of 
God!" 

And this my mother said while her lips trembled and a 
look of great apprehension was in her eyes. 

" But oh, Rupert ! " she continued, presently, " go in 
Christ's name and in Christ's strength. Go to save a 
Christian Englishwoman from an awful doom. Never 
sully your mission by a base thought or a base deed, my 
son. If you have to fight, fight in Christ's name ; if you 
have to try and outwit the Spaniard, pray for wisdom and 
guidance. And you say she hath a diild, too I " she went 
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on, turning to John Trenoweth. "A daughter, very nearly 
the age of my Faith. What is her name ? " 

" Of the child I know but littk," said Trenoweth. " But 
I fear she is an enemy of her mother's and her mother's 
faith. She is half a Spaniard, and hath been reared in a 
convent, and I am told that she consents to her mother's 
death." 

" Put that down as a lie," said my mother. *'Anne Tre- 
mayne's child could not do so. And yet — God only knows 
what teaching and training can do. But your duty is 
plain, Rupert. Save the mother, save the waiting woman, 
and may God give you grace to save the child. At this 
very hour I will see that your saddle-bags are filled with 
all things necessary, and take your father's sword, my 
son. It hath never been used in an unholy quarrel, and 
you, Sir Richard, you will see that Rupert lacks for noth- 
ing!" 

With that my mother went away with all speed, while 
my father continued to talk with John Trenoweth concern- 
ing the well-being of his old friend Tom Killigrew, and ot 
other matters relating to Cornwall. 

As may be imagined, my mother's words had put nerve 
into my arm and warmth into my heart, and presently, 
when my brother Dick came into the room, I told him with 
mudi spirit of what had taken place, and of what I was 
about to do. 

" I wish it were I, Rupert," said Dick, " and yet I know 
not. You have a quicker wit, and carry a better sword 
than I. So go, my brother, and may God bring you safely 
home again ! " 

Of all the talk that took place that night it is needless 
that I should speak. 

Early next morning, then, I was ready to start. John 
Trenoweth's nag had been substituted by a stronger and 
fleeter animal, while the best horse in my father's stables 
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had been given to me. I was dressed in all due finery, 
because, as my mother said, a son of hers who was in the 
service of Christ must not appear as a solemn hot gospel- 
ler, but as the son of Sir Richard Hamstead, the bravest 
fighter and the wariest councillor in Elizabeth's Court. I 
bade them all good morning. It was well, moreover, that 
I carried a brave heart; otherwise I should surely have 
broken down and cried like a baby before I took a last 
look at my home. In this was no wonder, for my sister 
Faith hung about me so, and kissed and caressed me so 
fondly, that I thought I should never be able to leave her, 
and when at last she ran indoors to hide her tears I had 
still my mother to part from. And this was the hardest 
of all. Not that she moaned or repined, for she was too 
proud and too brave a woman to do either. Nay, it was 
the fact that I saw her mother's love struggling against 
her sense of duty that made my heart bleed. I could see 
that her heart was breaking, and yet she spoke cheerily, 
and laughed : it was that which well-nigh unmanned me. 

" Go, my son, in Christ's name I " she said as she em- 
braced me for the last time. 
Yes, mother," I said. 

And you will never do aught that you will be afraid 
to tell me about — ^will you, my son ? " 
Never, mother." 

And if ever you are tempted to be cruel or do a 
wrong deed, if ever you are tempted to crush one weaker 
than you out of a spirit of revenge (for God hath blessed 
you with great strength, Rupert), if ever you are tempted 
to sin, you will think of Christ — ^and — and your mother— 
won't you, Rupert ? " 

"Aye, mother, I promise." 

" And— and— Rupert *' 

" Yes, mother, what is it? " 

" It may be you'll be tempted in many ways, ways of 
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^Hiidi joottgmen cannot speak eren to their modiers; if 
joo are, Rupert— if yoa are '^ 

** Cod help me, modier, I will think of joo, and I wiD 
try to be woiibj of jou — dien I shall do no wrong.'* 

" Yes, think of me, my dear son— and think of the Lord 
Christ Who died for yoo. Be pore in Aooght, my son, 
asid yoa wiD be pore in life." 

'^ God hdping me, I will, modier,** I said, '^ and by IBs 
help I win never do angfat that yoa woald wish andone," 
asid with that I rode away, feding as if God had spoken 
to me as well as my mother. 

I had not gone far, when I heard my name again, and, 
turning back, I saw my modier coming towards me. 

" Rapert," she said as I dismounted, ** yoa are going to 
Spain, the land of persecution and the Inquisition. It 
might be — God save you from it ! — but you may be tried 
even as— as— as I *' 

" Mother,** I cried, " I will die before I prove false to 
my faith,*' and with that I kissed her again and mounted 
my horse, while my mother gave me a smile which lives 
in tny heart and memory even to this day. 

Of how I kept my promises, my history must tell, for it 
is not fit that I should write it here, but as I rode by John 
Trenoweth's side I thanked God for my mother, and 
vowed again and again that I would never do aught of 
which I should be ashamed to speak to her in all fulness. 

"And have ye any desire to try a fall with me. Master 
Rupert Hamstcad?** said John Trenoweth after a few 
minutes' silence. 

" What mean you ? " I said. 

" Oh ! the fall concerning which you were so keen when 
I rode up to you yesterday." 

I looked at his face and saw that his grey eyes twinkled. 

" We will both try a fall with the Spaniards instead," 
I replied. 
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" Amen to that with all my heart," he replied, " and yet 
methinks we shall have it before we reach Falmouth town. 
Four times did I pick a quarrel on my way hither, all for 
the purpose of forgetting — ^that — ^that " 

"Aye, but we will save her, John Trenoweth, and I 
will be at your wedding." 

Of our journey there is but little to record. We 
saw but few people, t>ecause we did not pass through 
London. 

As may be imagined, we kept a sharp lookout for 
enemies all of our journey; but naught happened to us 
worth the mentioning, and presently, after we had been 
towed across the Tamar, and rode through the town of 
Saltash, I felt that I must soon be able to place a plan 
before Master Killigrew and Sir John Tremayne that 
should show them that I was worthy of the confidence 
they placed in me. 

I also fell to wondering what kind of a man Mawgan 
Killigrew might be, and how he might regard the idea of 
accepting me as the leader of our expedition ; but this did 
not trouble me much, for although John Trenoweth did 
not speak freely about the young master, I gathered that 
he was good-natured and lovable. Not, perhaps, over- . 
quick of brain, but kind and faithful, never having been 
known to go back upon his word. 

" And he is not likely to fail at a pinch ? " I asked. 

" A Killigrew fail at a pinch I " he replied. " Such a 
thing was never known — ^that is, with the Killig^ews of 
Arwenack. They have ever been a wild race, sea-rovers, 
fighters, hard drinkers, and the like ; but not one has ever 
been known to play false to a brother in arms. Aye, but 
thou wilt never have to regret having a Killigrew as a 
comrade. Faithless with women I much fear me some of 
them have been, but with men, never ! " 

" Faithless with women ! " I said. 
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** Aye, some of them have been sad dogs ; not in the way 
you think, but — well, I will not speak of them more." 

'' And hath Mawgan a good name among the Falmootfi 
people ? " 

'' Aye, that he hath. Neither man nor maid have an 
evil word for him. From stable-boy to lord, and from 
serving-maid to high-bom lady, all love Master Mawgan." 

" And hath he had love affairs. Master Trenoweth ? " I 
asked, curiously, for I much desired to be acquainted of 
his ways. 

" Nay," replied the Comishman. " I never knew Mas- 
ter Mawgan heave a sigh for any woman. Dogs he loves, 
horses he loves, and a good fight he delighteth in ; but love 
for women doth not seem to come into his heart In that 
matter you and he be alike, Master Rupert." 

" As to that," I replied, " I have many times vowed that, 
until I meet a maid as fair and as good as my mother, love 
for women cannot enter my heart ; and my friend Walter 
Raleigh hath it that, if I abide by my vow, I shall remain 
loveless all my days." 

" For me," said John Trenoweth, " there is only one 
woman. Esther Truscott is the maid I loved twenty years 
agone, and she is still the only maid in the world to me. 

I wonder where she is now? God grant that But 

let us hurry on, Master Hamstead. There is no time to 
waste ! " 

At these words a fierce look came into his eyes, his 
teeth became set, while he dashed his heels into his horse's 
sides in a way that made me think he had taken leave of 
his senses. 

I well remember the time we drew near to Truro town. 
We had been in our saddles all day, and both men and 
horses were as dead tired as hard riding could make 
them. 

" Is there a good inn here, John Trenoweth ? " I asked. 
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" A good inn ? Aye, there be good inns in plenty," said 
the Cornishman. " Think you, in coming to my native 
county, you be cixnit^ to a heathen hind ? But we have 
naught to do with inns." 

" Naught to do with inns? " I repeated. 

" Nay," he replied. " Why, man, we be only fourteen 
miles from Falmouth town, and but fifteen from Arwe- 
nack House." 

" Aye, but it is eight o'clock at night," I r^ied, " and 
we have been in the saddle since early morn, and our 
horses be dead tired." 

"And what of that? The horses can rest a week^^ 
month. I tell you, Master Rupert, we go straight on, save 
to give the horses a drink of barley and water, and take a 
mug of ale ourselves." 

" But I be dead tired, man, and feel as though I can 
sleep in the saddle I " 

" Then sleep in thy saddle, most worthy friend of Wal- 
ter Raleigh," said J(^n Trenoweth, " and methinks the 
men you profess to have served, and boast so much about, 
were well rid of you. The man who is but fifteen miles 
from his journey's end, and yet will break that journey 
at an inn, is but poor stuff." 

" Much more of that, and I will Uy my riding switch 
across your back, Jt^n Trenoweth," I said angrily. 

" Lay it on," said the Cornishman, with a laugh, " lay 
it on; but I doubt me if I could feel it. The man who is 
too tired to ride from Truro to Falmouth has but little 
strength to spare ; while he who whines like a sick baby 
because he hath been in his saddle for twelve hours will be 
but a poor leader to ■ " 

I did not let him finish his sentence, for, angered by his 
tatmt, I drew my horse close to his, and struck him a cuff 
in the bead with my fist 

" That for the strength of my arm, John Trenoweth,'* I 
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said, '* and if yoa dare speak in sodi a manner again I will 
thrash you like a staUe-boy." 

At this he jumped from his horse, and before I knew 
what he thought of doing he had dragged me to my feet, 
and then fell to trying to shake me, as a terrier might shake 
a rat 

At this we fell to wrestling, and soon I found tfiat in 
point of strength John Trenoweth was my equal, if not 
my master. And while he could not throw me, I, on the 
other hand, could no more move him than if he had been 
an oak-tree. 

" Strike me, wud 'ee ! " said John Trenoweth, lapsii^ 
into the Cornish vernacular. " Oh, you be but a droozk 
head you be, a poor, soft-armed boobah that bean't vit to 
provide mait for a dree-days-ould yan' kitten,'* and then 
he fell to, heaving at me badly. " Where shTl I put 'ee ? " 
he continued to grunt. " In the rewer I No, I wa*ant 
dirty the watter by that. Shall I taake 'ee to Fammudi 
town? Oh that the Loard shud 'a made such baisly 
traade." And again he tried to drag me around the road 
until I felt sure he must be mad. 

At this I began to devise means whereby I might break 
free from his grasp (for I could do nothing while he held 
me fast), after which I felt sure I could bring him to his 
senses. In this, however, I was unsuccessful. He held 
me with a grip of iron, and continued to try and 
drag me around the road, grunting and talking all the 
time. 

Halloa ! what's up here ? " said a loud, cheery voice. 
Doan't 'ee interfere for a minit or two more, Maaster 
Mawgan," said Trenoweth ; " 'tcs nearly gone now. 
There, tha's yer soarts," and then suddenly he gave me a 
great heave which sent me staggering across the road, 
after which he quietly walked towards his horse. 

" What ! John Trenoweth, again ! " said the newcomer. 
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" Yes, Master Mawgan," said Trenoweth in a perfectly 
quiet and calm tone. "For four days I have travelled 
with Master Rupert Hamstead, and up to now have found 
it impossible to quarrel with him. As a consequence I 
was nearly mad with my thoughts and my memories. 
But 'tis over now. All the same, I did not expect to see 
you here, Master Mawgan." 

" Aye, but I could stay at home no longer. For three 
days I have fretted and fumed, and this afternoon I could 
bear it no longer. I fancied you must be drawing near, 
so I determined to start out to meet you. Is this Master 
Rupert Hamstead ? " 

" Aye, that it is, and this, Master Rupert, is my young 
master, Mawgan Killigrew." 

I had by this time been able to have a good look at my 
future companion, and, without knowing why, my heart 
went out towards him with a g^eat love. The ring of his 
voice was so true, and the look on his face so pleasant, for 
this i was able to see by the light of the silver moon, that 
I wanted nothing more to tell me that he and I would 
stand true to each other. 

" Ah, Master Hamstead," he said, " I little wot I should 
meet you in this fashion. And yet I be not surprised. In 
truth, I wonder he hath held up so long without seeking 
a quarrel, but of that more later. You have had a 
long day, so perchance we had better stay at Truro 
to-night." 

" I am tired no longer," I replied, " for my quarrel with 
John Trenoweth hath been to me as good as a night in 
bed. Therefore let us haste with all speed." 

" Right willingly," said Mawgan Killigrew, " for, truth 
to tell, I believe neither my father nor Sir John Tremayne 
will go to bed until you come. Much hath h24)pened since 
John Trenoweth left us, so much that it will be necessary 
f (H* us to use all speed. But enough of that now. This 
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n ndtbtr fbe time nor fbot to talk' of such tbiiigs. So 
let u§ n iou iit y and away.^ 

Softifig the actioo to the word, he spna^ oo his horse, 
while John Trenoweth and I followed his example, and a 
Kttle later were cUmbii^ the hill which lay bct w e ca as and 
Tmro town* 




IV 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A SPANISH PROVERB 

MY father had more than once spc^en to me of the 
beauties of Gxnwall, and as I rode through 
Truro and afterwards along the road towards Fal- 
mouth I did not wonder at it. Often as I boasted of the 
lovely country which surrounded my home, I had to ad- 
mit without parley that nothing in the county of Hertford 
could compare with the valley of the Fal. In truth, as 
once on our journey we stood on a hill which commanded 
a view of the river and of the wooded slopes around, I 
fairly heaved a sigh of wonder, so lovely was the scene. 
As we rode along, moreover, a party of boatmen rowed 
towards Malpas, and as they rowed they sang one of those 
simple airs for which Cornwall is so famous, and which 
to me sounded beautiful beyond words. 

■ _ 

" No wonder you G>mish people are proud of your 
county. Master Killig^ew," I said to the young fellow who 
rode by my side. " The very air seems to breathe romance 
and beauty.'* 

" Aye, but wait until you have seen Falmouth harbour," 
laughed Mawgan Killig^ew. "All the same, I shall be 
glad to get away from it, for, as true as I am a living man, 
I would rather be in Spain with a price set upon my head 
than here in Cornwall.' 

"And why? "I asked. 

"Why? Because I long for action. I am almost as 
bad as John Trenoweth here, in my desire for a fight 
Besides, I have been sorely vexed." 

89 
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I looked at him questioiiiii^y. 

** I may as well tell you at ooct^ said Mawgan, " for 
you will be sure to know sooner or later. In truth, I be- 
lieve yon win be as vexed as I when you know everything." 

" Why, what has ha{>pened? " I asked 

" It seems as though we shaU not have to go to Spain 
at all." 

"What!" I said aghast 

" Aye, I fear me it is true, and that is why I am so 
vexed. Both my father and Sir John Tremayne seem to 
be convinced about the matter, and in spite of all my pro- 
tests I cannot alter them." 

" But why have they changed ? " 

** Oh, it is this Spanish Protestant who hath changed 
them. He comes from Toledo, and has gained the confi- 
dence of everyone." 

" A Spanish Protestant from Toledo I " I repeated. 

" Aye, so he claims to be." 

"His name?" I cried, thinking of my father's arch- 
enemy. 

" Seiior Gomez," he replied. " He hath also brought 
with him his daughter, who hath turned the head of every- 
one. Moreover, he tells my father that Seiiora Valencia 
and Esther Truscott have embraced the Catholic faith." 

I must confess that for the moment the news struck me 
dumb. If this were the case, a g^eat part of our reason 
for going to Spain was, indeed, taken away, and all the 
plans I had made would be useless. But although I spoke 
no word, John Trenoweth, who had been riding silently, 
acted not so tamely. 

" What say you. Master Mawgan ? " he cried. " My 
Esther turned Catholic I " 

" So saith Senor Gomez," replied Killigrew. 

" Then Seiior Gomez is a liar ! " he cried. " I teU you 
I know Esther better than that. I know that for years I 
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doubted her, and in my heart I cursed her, for the which 
God hath punished me. But that is over now. For 
months I have been thinking it all over, and I tell you, 
whatever may have happened to Senora Valencia, as she 
is called now, my Esther could no more become a Catholic 
than she could become a Druid ! " 

" But he hath papers which he brought from Toledo 
proving the thing," cried Mawgan Killigrew. 

" Then the papers lie ! " cried John Trenoweth. " And 
I tell you this : if you will not go with me, I will go alone. 
If Senor Gomez hath befooled you, he shall not befool me I 
My Esther a Catholic ! Nay, she may be burned — ^that I 
can believe ; but a Papist, no! Don't you believe it. Mas- 
ter Mawgan." 

" Wait until you've seen Seiior Gomez," said Mawgan 
Killigrew. " At first I felt as you do, but I feel he hath 
told the truth. It is not as though he doth not hate the 
Catholics; he doth, and that right heartily. You shotild 
see the marks on his body, John — ^marks of the way the 
Papists have tortured him! It was this that drew my 
father and Sir John Tremayne to him. I tell you the man 
hath suffered agonies. Besides, he was at Toledo when 
Seiiora Valencia and Esther Truscott were brought be- 
fore the judges." 

" And do you mean to tell me that he heard my Esther 
renounce her faith in the Reformed doctrines ? I tell you 
it is a lie. Master Mawgan ! " 

"As to that, John, he saith that Senora Valencia's 
daughter, Isabella, so pleaded with her mother that she 
could not resist her, and when her mistress had recanted 
Esther declared that she could not go against her mis- 
tress. She said she had left her home and her sweetheart 
for her mistress, she had lived more than twenty years in 
Spain for her, and that, although she knew nothing about 
Popish belief, she would follow her mistress in this also/' 
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This seemed to strike terror into the heart of John Tren- 
oweth, for he reeled in his saddle like a drunken man. 
But he quickly mastered himself. 

" I tell you this Spaniard is a liarl " he cried. 

" He hath letters from a man of God in Spain," said 
Mawgan Killigrew, "one who, in spite of persecuticMi, 
holds to the true faith, and who, in secret, instructs many 
in sound doctrine." 

" A lie, I tell you I " said John, and then he stopped his 
horse in the road, while we, wondering also, st0[^>ed ours 
and locked at him. 

We had now reached the top of a hill, and, the road 
there being hedgeless, the full moon shoon upon his up> 
turned face. 

" I call upon God to witness that all this is a lie I " he 
sud solemnly. " Ask me to prove it, and I cannot; ask 
me to give reasons, and I cannot ; but it is a lie. If I saw 
a confession written by Esther herself, I would say it is a 
lie ; if good Dr. Ridley were to rise from the dead, and say 
it was true, I would tell him he had been instructed by the 
devil. How do I know this? I cannot say, except that 
God hath spc^en to me 1 Esther is alive I Lode, man, 
look! I see her now. She is beckcming to me, she is tell* 
ing me to come to her aid 1 I am coming, Esther 1 I am 
coming t " 

And these words he spoke as though he were an in- 
spired prophet. He did not talk like a demented man, 
neither was his visage fierce. It was calm and dignified, 
and so solemn was his voice that neither Mawgan KiUi- 
grew nor myself could speak a word. 

" Listen, young masters," he went on ; " this is a trick 
of the devil. Seilor GtMnez I have not seen, but he is an 
enemy of the true faith. His daughter may appear as an 
angel of light, but she is a child of darkness. When you 
listen to them, bear this in mind. Go to Spain we must. 
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for God hath need of us there. I can see Esther now, 
beckoning to me. Others are around her pleading for 
deliverance. It is the call of God ! " 

We stood watching him, his face lit up by the rays of 
the moon, and his eyes gleaming with a sharp light For 
a time he seemed communing with things unseen, then 
slowly his form unbent, the light went out of his eyes, and 
his face assumed the mild, good-humoured expression 
which characterised him. 

" Let us ride on," he said quietly. 

" Saw you him ever like this before ? " I asked Mawgan 
Killigrew in a whisper. 

" Never." 

" Think you— that— that " 

" His mother was supposed to see visions years ago," 
interrupted Mawgan, as though he knew what was in my 
mind. 

" Saw you anything suspicious in this Seiior Go- 
mez?" 

" Nothing. He convinced me in spite of myself ; while 
his daughter, the senorita, looks as beautiful as a goddess, 
and as pure as an angel." 

" Hath she moved your heart ? " I asked. 

Mawgan Killigrew was silent for a time ; then he said 
slowly, " I do not know ; but when she speaks I forget 
everything save her goodness and her beauty." 

"What is she like? "I asked. 

" She is not tall, but is very comely. Her hair and eyes 
are as black as a raven's wing ; her skin is dark, but clear 
and beautiful, as if God determined to be prodigal in His 
gifts. Her lips are full and red, her voice is like music. 
Besides, while her eyes seem to flash fire, they shine with 
tfie light of tenderness and purity. She comes of an old 
Spanish family, and — and " 

** You have fallen in love with her ? " 
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*' No, no, and yet I would kill the man who sought to 
win her for his wife." 

'* Look, Master Mawgan Killigrew," I said. " I have 
seen neither Seiior Gomez nor his daughter. I have heard 
of them to-night for the first time. John Trenoweth came 
to my father's house less than a week ago, and told the 
story that you know of, and so much did he move all our 
hearts with his story that I am come here to do his bid- 
ding. Seiior Gomez may be all he pretends to be, while 
his daughter may be as pure as the mother of Christ ; but 
it doth seem strange that they should visit your father's 
house at such a moment, and to persuade you all that to 
go to Spain is useless and dangerous. However, I urge 
nothing now, save this: let us be watchful. Let us be 
harmless as doves, but let us be wise as serpents. Let us 
listen to all they say, but let us keep our heads. I have 
met the Spaniards before, and know something of their 
ways, and this I have always found wise: let us hear all 
they say, but tell them nothing. For me, I go to your 
father's house bearing in mind what John Trenoweth hath 
just said." 

To this Mawgan Killigrew said not a word, and we 
rode on for some minutes in silence. 

" I suppose I shall see this Seiior Gomez to-morrow?** 
I remarked presently. 

Possibly to-night," replied Mawgan Killigrew. 
To-night ? " I repeated. 

" Aye, to-night, for both he and the seiiorita are supping 
at Arwenack. Sir John Tremayne hath also {M'omisad to 
join the party." 

" Strange that you could have left them, especially as 
the seiiorita is to be one of the guests." 

" I was strongly tempted to remain at home," replied 
Mawgan quietly, " but scwnething urged me to come and 
meet you. I felt sure you would be drawing near, for 
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John Trenoweth had arranged exactly what he meant to 
do before he went away. He told us that, whether you 
consented to come with him or no, he meant to be at Arwe- 
nack to-night, and so I, my mind all filled with conflicting 
thoughts, felt myself unable to resist the temptation to 
come and meet you. I wanted to see what kind of a man 
you were, and, although I could not explain why, to tell 
you of this Protestant Spaniard and his daughter." 

" Hath your father or Sir John Tremayne told them 
aught of me ? " I asked. 

"No, nothing. It was at my request he refrained. 
Why I asked him to say nothing about you I cannot tell, 
save that, in spite of the fact that I have become convinced 
that they are what they profess to be, I have been filled 
with many forebodings." 

" What kind of forebodings? " 

" Even that I cannot tell. They are vague, and in a 
sense unreal, and yet, while I cannot think of doubting 
either Senor Gomez or his daughter, I longed for your 
coming. Look, yonder is Arw^nack ; we shall be there in 
a few minutes." 

We had no sooner arrived at the home of the Killig^ews 
than Master Killig^ew asked that I should be admitted 
into his presence without delay. As a consequence I 
found myself in a room full of people before I had time 
to remove my dusty, travel-stained clothes for the finer 
apparel I had brought with me. But this fact I soon for- 
got in the warmth of Master Killigrew's greeting. 

" Right welcome, Rupert I " he cried. " Welccwne for 
thine own sake, as well as thy father's. Ah ! Dick Ham- 
stead and I had many a strange experience at Rouen be- 
fore thou wert bom, aye, and thy grandfather, Godfrey 
Bedford, hath fought by my side, hard and long, in the 
old dark days. Thou art like thy father, Rupert. Dick 
Hamstead lives in thee, and, for that matter, so doth God- 
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frey Bedford. Good blood, my boy, good blood. A 
mixture of the Hamstead and the Bedford, and there is 
none better in England — no, none better." 

This he said while shaking hands, and looking at me 
{tooi head to foot. 

" Thou art as big as thy father too," he went on. 
" Saints alive ! what arms and legs thou hast ! Well, our 
beloved Queen will need them, for although that for 

which " Here he stopped, and paused awkwardly, 

and then I noticed that Mawgan Killigrew had put his 
foot on his father's. " That is," he continued presently, 
" the Spaniards will soon be coming, and, as I mean to pro- 
vide a ship out of my own purse and likewise man her, 
well, there be great need for a strapping lad like thee, 
Rupert. But I am forgetting myself. Here is my old 
friend Sir John Tremayne, of whom you have doubtless 
heard ; and here is Master Roger Carew, as true a Cor- 
nishman as ever lived south of the Tamar and ntxih of 
Land's End; and here is Sir Humphrey Bolitho, who is 
renowned for many things ; aye, and here is Setior Gomez, 
a man of God, if ever there was one, who hath brought 
sad news from Spain. As for the women folk, thou dialt 
see them presently, when thou hast had time to make thy- 
self dean, and to rig thyself out in fine attire." 

During the time Master Killigrew had continued speak- 
ing, I had spoken to each of the persons he had mentioned. 
Sir John Tremayne looked old and worn and sad. Still he 
carried himself with that air of dignity and reserve power 
which is peculiar to old men who can boast of noble blood. 
Master Roger Carew and Sir Hum[rfirey Bolitho did not 
interest me so much, but perhaps that was because I was 
eager to give my best attention to Setior Gomez. And 
this, as may be imagined, I did right speedily, but with 
little results. He was a tall, stately man of from, perhaps, 
fcrty-five to fifty years of age. On his face were marks 
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oi suffering — at least, so I thought — ^and in his eyes was 
an expression which haunted me. 

" Seiior Rupert Hamstead," he said slowly. " Ah ! I 
too have heard of your father. A brave man, and a 
strong, who lived in a troublous time. Ah! I grieve to 
say it, men never go to Spain for liberty, although Span- 
iards like myself come to England. Your father went to 
France for safety, but never to Spain — ^never to Spain ! " 

For my own part, I could hardly see what he was driv- 
ing at ; but true to my resolution, I said naught, hewing 
that by being a careful listener, and keeping a ready wit, 
I might hear something that might advantage me. 

Presently, after having donned my finery, and supped 
to my great satisfaction, I again found myself in the com- 
pany of the men of whom I have spoken. Much talk was 
engaged in, and many opinions were uttered concerning 
the future of Spain and England, but, nothing being said 
that I could take exception to, or that was of great interest 
to me, I had great difficulty in suppressing the yawns that, 
unbidden, came to my mouth. 

Perhaps Sefior Gomez saw this, for I presently heard 
him say, " Your company gives me great joy, Master Killi- 
grew, but mine host at the ' Queen's Head ' will not 
thank me for keeping him so late from his bed. I will 
therefore acquaint my daughter that it is time for us to 
depart." 

" I will walk with you, seiior," said Mawgan Killigrew, 
looking towards me. 

" And I also, if I may," I said. 

"Your kindness overwhelms me," said the Spaniard. 
"Nevertheless I am scarcely surprised. For is not the 
English heart always generous? Is not the Englishman's 
hand ever ready to bestow help? " 

These words came glibly enough, and, but for what John 
Trenoweth had said, I should have paid no particular heed 
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to them, but remembering the Spaniards I had met, and 
remembering their great ignorance of our language, I 
could not help asking myself how he had learnt to speak 
so fluently. This thought had scarcely passed through 
my mind, however, than it became as nothing to me, for 
I stood face to face with Senorita Gomez. 

As I have said before, I had been in the habit of com- 
paring every woman with my mother, and that in every 
case all had fallen so far short of her in beauty and good- 
ness that I had always been led to regard them as of little 
importance. But here was a woman who, at first sight, 
seemed to me as beautiful as my own mother. Not that 
she in any way reminded me of her. For my mother's 
was purely an English face, and had no suggestion of 
aught foreign, while Senorita Gomez was a pure Span- 
iard. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that she presented 
such a complete contrast to my mother that I was willing 
to admit her beauty. Not that she was tall or stately. 
Rather she was not above the average height of an Eng- 
lishwoman, while the very fulness of her figure suggested 
that in a few years she might have that floridness so com- 
mon to Spanish women after they are thirty years of age. 
At present, however, not even a Greek sculptor could have 
found fault with her. Her complexion, while dark, was 
clear and brilliant ; her features were, I thought, perfectly 
moulded; while her eyes possessed a fascination and a 
power which I had never before thought possible. For a 
moment she charmed me, as a serpent charms a bird, and 
at that time I cared but little either about the fate of 
Seiiora Valencia or the coming of the Armada. When 
she spoke, moreover, her voice was honeyed and persua- 
sive, and, for what reason I knew not, she suggested 
in flattering terms that she had heard of my deeds of 
bravery. 

I noticed that Mawgan Killigrew hung his head as I 
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walked by her side towards the inn, and as the maid smiled 
sweetly upon me I could not help remembering that 
he said he would kill the man who sought her for his 
bride. 

Still, little was said that could arouse him to anger, for 
after we had passed outside Arwenack gates we spoke 
only of the sufferings of the few who in Spain believed in 
the Reformed faith, and of her grief that Seiiora Valencia 
should have yielded to the threats of the Inquisitors. 

"And you — have you suffered, seiiorita?" I asked, 
after she had spoken of these doings. 

Ah I you little know, seiior," she made answer. 
And what was said to you when you made confession 
that the Mass was only idolatry?" I asked, for there 
was something in her conversation which made me 
ask the question, although at .the time I could not ex- 
plain it. 

At this she gave a start, and looked earnestly towards 
her father, who was walking silently by her left 
side. 

" ' En casa del moro no hables algravaria,' " said Senor 
Gomez, like a man musing. 

" What is that you are saying? " said the senorita, like 
one who felt it her duty to attend to her father rather than 
to a stranger. 

He gave a start like a man aroused from a dream. 

"Ahf my child, my mind was far away," he said. 
'* What were you saying? " 

And then some other subject seemed naturally to claim 
her attention, for the persecution of those who believed in 
the Reformed faith was not mentioned again during our 
walk to the inn where they were staying. Nevertheless, 
the lode in her eyes, and the words her father had spoken, 
set me wondering greatly. Evidently he did not think 
that I knew aught of the Spanish tongue, or, even if I did. 
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would fancy that I should see no meaning in the words he 
had uttered. And yet I thought I saw his meaning, for 
what he said was an old Spanish proverb, which, being 
rendered into English, simply meant this : " Do not speak 
Arabic in a Maoris house/* 




WHY MAWGAN KILUGREW AND I HASTED TO LEAVB 

ENGLAND 

AWGAN KILLIGREW, we must go to Spain," 
I said, as presently we walked back to Arwe- 
nack together. 

" It seems to me, you would rather stay in Falmouth,** 
said Mawgan, a little moodily, I thought. 

" You say that neither Senor Gomez nor his daughter 
knows aught of me ? *' I said. 

" No," he replied in the same tone. 

'* Mawgan," I said, " it is expedient that both you and 
I keep out of the seiiorita's way." 

" What mean you ? " he asked sharply. 

" I mean it is dangerous to both of us. First of all, 
you and I must be friends, and, if we are much with her, 
we shall grow jealous of each other." 

He nodded his head quietly. 

" Moreover, she will make fools of us both." 

"How?" 

'* She will make us open our mouths when we should 
keep them shut." 

He nodded his head again ; then, after a few seconds* 
silence, he said : 

" And why. Master Rupert Hamstead ? ** 

" For one thing, I believe that neither she nor her 
father are of our faith.** 

" Nay, man, there you are wrong. I myself have seen 
the proofs that they are.'* ^ 

(a 
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"What proofs?" 

" The parchments, attested by the faithful in Toledo." 

" Who are the faithful in Toledo, Master Mawgan KiUi- 
grew? If they be spies, documents may be obtained 
easily." 

"Spies?" 

" Aye, spies. Have either of them in your hearii^ de- 
clared that the Mass is blasphemy? " 

" Nay, but " 

" It is this which the Spanish Protestant always does," 
I interrupted ; " and yet did you note the fact that when 
I asked her a question concerning this she lotted towards 
her father, who said swnething in Spanish? " 

" Aye, I noted that, but he appeared to speak to himself 
rather than to her." 

" Aye, but do you know what he said ? " 

" Nay, I do not know their lingo." 

" He said, ' Do not speak Arabic in a Moor's house ! ' " 

Mawgan Killigrew was silent for a few seconds ; then 
he said angrily, " I see, I see I By Comioran's txxies, but 
we have been all blind I " 

" Nay," I replied, " it was because I know a little Span- 
ish that my eyes were opened. Did you note that fram 
that time they changed the t(q>ic? " 

" Aye, I noted that." 

" I may be mistaken," I went on, " I may have read 
meanings into bis words whidi do but treat him wrong- 
fully. But we must beware, Mawgan Killigrew. 
Seiiorita Gomez is very beautiful, and I could see that 
while we were with her we both forgot everything -save 
the desire to win her smile. If either of us were with her 
half an hour alone, she would turn our heads, and make 
us tell her all we know." 

"Ah I you feel that," he said; "but tell me, Rupert 
Hamstead, why, if they are spies, should they come here? " 
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" I know not," I said. " But think a minute. They 
come from Toledo, and Father Parsons is believed to be 
in Toledo; Seiior Toledo is there also. Then again, is 
not your father governor of Pendennis Castle, which over- 
looks one of the best harbours in the land? May it not 
be the purpose of Philip that the Armada shall land in Fal- 
mouth rather than at Plymouth Hoe, where Drake and 
Grenville command a fleet of vessels? Thus would not 
Father Parsons and Philip believe that if they sent Senor 
Gomez and the senorita as believers in the Reformed re- 
ligion, that they would be welcomed by Master Killigrew, 
as, in truth, hath been the case. Then would they not 
believe that in time they would win your father's confi- 
dence, and learn something of his plans, Senor Gomez 
dealing with the older men, and the Senorita making 
fools of such as you and me ? Father Parsons is deep as 
the sea, man, and he would move heaven and earth to 
carry out his cherished plans." 

" Your invention runs away with your judgement. Mas- 
ter Hamstead," said Mawgan Killigrew, whereupon I 
told him of my experiences with Master Seyton and Mas- 
ter Belmont which made him open his eyes wonderfully. 

" Besides," I went on, " perchance Senor Gomez is only 
one of the many cards which Father Parsons is playing, 
for, as all the world knows, he is a man of many schemes, 
believing that where one fails another will succeed. Even 
to-night, Mawgan Killigrew, your heart grew bitter to- 
wards me because you believed that the senorita smiled on 
me rather than on you ; and such things must not be, if we 
are to fight together for our Queen and country." 

"You be right, Rupert Hamstead," cried Mawgan, 
gripping my arm. " As I told you this night, I do not 
love this maid, and yet when I am with her I am not my 
own man. Tell me what you think we should do." 

" .We must have speech with your father straightway/* 
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I said, " and must leam whether he hath in aught told his 
mind to either of these Spaniards, and then we must act 
as necessity urges. Have you in your house a man, a 
watcher who can be vigilant and silent, who can see with- 
out being seen, and who is faithful ? " 

" John Trenoweth," cried Mawgan. 

" Aye, John Trenoweth," I cried. " John Trenoweth 
will serve. Senor Gomez and his daughter, if she be his 
daughter, must be watched, Mawgan Kiltigrew. So far, 
we only suspect him, and we cannot act on bare suspicion. 
Then we must not give up our Spanish mission. Whether 
or no Sir John Tremayne's daughter hath forsaken her 
faith, we cannot accept it as gospel because this Spaniard 
hath so declared it. It may be that even now " 

" Aye, aye, I see," cried Killigrew ; " but lot* you, man. 
If they be what you suspect, they will note our every 
movement, and if we sail for Spain they will send word 
before us, so that when we get there we shall be but as 
lambs in the jaws of hungry wolves." 

" All the more reason for silence, Mawgan Killigrew," 
I cried, " and all the more reason for acting promptly and 
discreetly." 

" Let us right away to my father/' cried Mawgan. 
" Let us seek his counsel." 

" If he be not abed " 

" No, he will not be abed yet," cried Mawgan; " he will 
want speech with you, and it is barely midnight But 
you must be weary, man. You have been in the saddle 
since early mom." 

" I know naught of weariness now," I cried. " Let lu 
go straight to Master Killigrew " — which we did, and ere 
long found him seated with a cup of sack before him, and 
a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, which he smoked with 
evident enjoyment. 

" Aye, lad," he cried with a laugh, " thou art like the 
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rest. Even a long day's ride is not enough to keep you 
from walking with a pretty maid. And a Spanish maid, 
too. But I do not blame thee. I should do the same, 
were I twenty-four, for she is beautiful beyond ordinary, 
and, although a Spaniard, a good Christian maid into the 
bargain. But see to it that you and Mawgan come to no 
broken heads over the business," and he laughed again in 
high good humour. 

" As to that, Master Killigrew," I said, " both Master 
Mawgan and I have forsworn her company." 
Aye, and why?" he cried. 

First because she's not English," I said, ** and second 
because I have a shrewd suspicion that she is not what she 
makes out to be." 

** Go to, lad, go to. Do not, because she is a Spaniard, 
close your heart. All Spaniards are not bad." 

" Not one Spaniard in a million loves anything Eng- 
lish," I cried, whereupon I told him of what had come 
into my mind, which, when I had finished, made him silent 
for some time. 

" It may be thou art right," he said, " but a Comishman 
never suspects foul play without reason." 

" I only ask for caution," I replied. " If Seiior Gomez 
is what I suspect, he will have allies to whom he will re- 
port. For this reason he should be watched, and John 
Trcnoweth is the man to do it." 

" He will never play the spy. A good open fight John 
loves, but ^" 

" He will watch them, because they have said his sweet- 
heart hath forsworn her faith," I replied; "but pardon 
me, Master Killig^ew, have you in any way revealed to 
Senor Gomez aught of your thoughts? Have you told 
him anything that will lead him to think anyone will go 
to Spain ? " 

" Master Killigrew shook his head. " As to that, I am 
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afraid I have been foolish," he said ; " but when the man 
spoke as he did, when he spoke of his own sorrows, and 
the sorrows of others, when he spoke of what the Span- 
iards intended to do with England, I am afraid I did say 
more than was wise. But be of good cheer. I mentioned 
no name; I did not even say that Mawgan here 
would " 

" That will avail hut little," I said. " If he is here as a 
spy, he will have found out more than you think, and he 
will have informed those who communicate direct with 
Spain. It makes our mission harder, but we go with our 
eyes open." 

" Thou art a sharp lad, Rupert," said Master Killigrew, 
" but we must not rush at things. Let us not judge be- 
fore we hear evidence. But if you be right in your fears, 
what are your plans? " 

" It may be foolishness on my part," I said, " but, 
as my father often says, a man never loses aught by tak- 
ing precautions. This is what I planned after leaving 
Willacombe, and even now I cannot see how we can im- 
prove (Ml it. Whether we find aught against Setior Gomez 
or no, we go to Spain. Even although Seiiora de Va- 
lencia and Esther Truscott have renounced their faith, we 
must still go. First, because if the report of Gomez be 
true, they have renounced it in fear of torture, and second 
because we have still our Queen and country to serve. 
Then comes this question : how can we get into Spain, and, 
what is of more importance still, how can we enter 
Toledo? " 

" Easy, lad, easy," said Master Killigrew lightly, who 
had evidently given no thought to the matter. 

" Not so easy," I answered. " Every port is guarded, 
and every English Protestant who tries to land on Spanish 
soil is taken and draped before the Inquisitors. And, 
to be truthful, I do not wish to become acquainted with the 
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Inquisitors, neither do I desire to be roasted for the glory 
of God." 

" Well, what have you planned? " he asked. 

" At present France is in many respects a neutral coun- 
try," I replied. " We must therefore, as it seems to me, 
set sail for Bordeaux, and on arriving there buy horses, 
by means of which we must travel southward." 

" Aye, but what about that great range of mountains? " 

" That will be in our favour. From all I can learn, the 
mountains which divide Spain from France are bare and 
rugged. Moreover the country is but thinly peopled for 
many miles." 

" May God preserve you all ! " said Master Killigrew 
fervently, after a few moments' deliberation. 

" We must then ride southward until we reach Toledo," 
I said, " whereupon, after having gained entrance into the 
city, we must trust to God, and our own good sense." 

" And you say Father Parsons is in Toledo? " he said. 

" Aye, and Sefior Toledo into the bargain. But then, 
so is Sir Jcrfin Tremayne's daughter, together with Esther 
Truscott. Moreover Toledo is governed by priests. In- 
deed, it is said that even Philip, ardent Catholic as he is, 
hath removed his court from Toledo, because the priests 
make him do their bidding." 

*' May God preserve you ! " said Master Killig^rew, again 
sighing deeply. " This is not like ordinary fighting, my 
lad. It is not sword against sword, and pike against pike, 
or even one sword against three or four. If it were, I 
should have no fear. But it is three straightforward 
Englishmen against a set of Papist flesh roasters." 

" And what of that. Master Killigrew ? We have 
still the mercy of God and our own good swords to 
trust in." 

After this, late as it was, we stayed talking over our 
plans till far into the morning, after which I went to bed, 
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and slept soundly. The following day I was aroused by 
a loud noise at the door, and the sound of Mawgan Killi- 
g^w's deep voice. 

" God's grace be with you, Rupert Hamstead. It's 
nearly midday, a cloudless sky, and great news stirring."* 

'* Ah ! " I cried, " midday ! Great news ! " 

" Open the door quick, man ! " 

A minute later Mawgan entered the room, his usually 
calm face flushed, his eyes burning with excitement. 

" Rub the sleep out of your eyes, and listen," he said, 
for he saw that I was but half -awake. 

For answer I plunged my head into a basin of cold 
water, and then, having well rubbed myself, was ready 
for anything. 

"You sleep well," said Mawgan. 

" Fourteen hours in the saddle, and what followed, is 
enough to tire any man," I replied. " But your news, 
man, your news ! " 

" Directly you went to bed last night," said Mawgan, 
" John Trenoweth came to me, and wanted to fight mc 
The news that Esther had changed her religion had so 
wrought upon him that he could not contain himself. He 
must fight or go mad, he said. So, not feeling like either 
fencing or wrestling, I told him of Senor Gomez, and 
what we wanted him to do. The effect was wonderful; 
all his desire to fight died away, and he became as eagtf 
as a boy. He grasped the situation in a moment, and, 
without telling me his plans, rushed off to Falmouth as 
though the furies were behind him." 

" Well ! " I cried. 

" Well, while it was yet dark this morning he saw SeBor 
Gomez leave the Queen's Head, and make his way to- 
wards Pendennick woods, where he met two Jesuit 
priests. 

" Still, he got no word of their speech, for they spoke io 
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low tones, even to the very end of the time they were to- 
gether, or nearly so/' 

" But did they see him? Did the Spaniard get wind 
of the fact that John Trenoweth was at his heels? " 

" Trenoweth says no. Besides, he heard a few words 
at the end." 

" Aye," I cried all alert. "What?" 

Mawgan Killigrew hesitated a second, and looked on 
the floor like one in doubt. 

" You said you would not speak to the Spanish lady 
again ? " he said. 

As to that I have no remembrance, but what said he? " 
One of the priests told Gomez that you were a gay 
young spark, and that if the Lady Gomez were alone with 
you she could get all your plans from you." 

"Was that all?" 

" Trenoweth said they planned together how you might 
meet, and how the senorita was to learn what was in your 
heart." 

By this time I was fully dressed. 

" But you will not meet ? " said Mawgan Killigrew, 
half pleadingly. "You know what we said last night; 
and look here, Rupert, the thought of that maid fairly 
makes me mad. Even though I know you — ^you will 

never — that is " and the poor fellow stammered 

greatly, while his face became as red as the face of a 
turkey cock. 

Let us go to your father," I said. 
Nay, nay, he is of opinion that you should meet her. 
He says that you will get more out of her than she will get 
out of you. But he is mightily angered at being be- 
fooled so." 

" Look here, Mawgan," I said ; " I was not so carried 
away by this Spanish maid last night, but that I saw 
through both her and her designs^ and " 
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" But let us be off, Rupert — let us be off. I know she 
cannot care for me, and, even if she did, I ^ould be 
afraid to trust myself with her." 

" Remember this," I said : " it is my belief that they 
have knowledge of what is going on in Spain ; therefore 
it is wise that we should find out what is in their minds. 
Still, that is your father's business. He is not influenced 
by the black eyes and fair face of this beauty. Mayhap 
there is but little to learn from her that will advantage us. 
We will leave her with your father, to deal with as he 
thinks best, and we will away. For, by my faith, in spite 
of my brave words, I be afraid of her. ' If ever you do 
go upon a venture, never speak to a woman,' Drake saith. 
Besides, it seems to me that if we do not go at once, Bel- 
mont will devise some means to keep us here." 

" Ah I think you so? " he cried, " think you so? Then 
let as away t I tell you, man, I long even now to rush to 
that maid's side." 

" Let us to your father first," I said, which we did, and 
such was our speech with him that on that same night we 
put to sea in a small vessel which belonged to Master 
Killigrew, but which he never intended to be used for the 
purpose to which we devoted it 



VI 

THE FIRST SIGHT OP SPAIN 

I HAVE set down these things, not because they have 
so much to do with my story, but because they tell 
of the state of the country at the time of which I 
am writing. Besides, the doings of such as Senor Gomez 
and his daughter tell of the means that were used to 
thwart those of the Protestant faith and to forward the 
plans of Father Parsons, who had hundreds of agents all 
over England ever waiting to do his wilh Moreover, I 
say it advisedly, that although hitherto I had not been 
given to much speech with women, neither had I in any 
way lost my heart, the thought of the Seiiorita Gomez sent 
my heart all a-fluttering, and made me forgetful of the 
work I had in hand. For not only was she beautiful be- 
yond the common, but she had a strange charm^ which 
even at our first meeting was like to make a fool of me. 
Even now I ask myself what would have been the result 
had I allowed myself to wait at Arwenack a few days and 
been induced to spend much time in her company. For 
although I felt sure that she was but a tool of Parsons, she 
had a way of making me forget everything but a desire to 
win her smile. In truth, I believe it was the memory of 
my mother's words which made me decide to go on my 
mission with all speed, and so be out of the way of 
temptation. 

Now of our voyage to Bordeaux there is no need that I 
should write. Nothing of import happened on the way, 
neither did our landing at that French harbour cause much 
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attention. The men whom Master Killigrew had sent 
with us returned to England without spending any time in 
France, leaving us to continue our journey by land as 
God should guide us. And I may say here that while we 
were in France we fared right royally, and that for sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, we found that the French 
people were exceedingly friendly. They asked no trouble- 
some questions, neither did they inquire very closely into 
our business. Moreover, both Mawgan Killigrew and I 
kn€w their language, and spoke it without difficulty. The 
reason for this can be quickly told. As my father. Sir 
Richard Hamstead, has related in the history of his life 
during the reign of Mary, both he and Master Killigrew 
fled to the town of Rouen in France, where with others 
they remained many months in hiding from Stephen Gar- 
diner and his minions. Here they learnt the French lan- 
guage, and, as was natural, both of them taught it to their 
children as soon as they were old enough to learn. This 
stood us in good stead now; for although neither of us 
had ever before stood on French soil, we were able to 
make known our wants, and understand the answers of 
the people. It is true that John Trenoweth knew not a 
word outside his own tongue, but that did not trouble us 
at all, seeing he had neither to buy nor sell ; neither was 
it his business to seek information. 

Our first business was to buy three good horses, the 
which, after some trouble, we did, and good horses they 
were, too, although of French breed; nevertheless, we 
made a mistake in buying them, because they were too 
slender of limb for the work required of them. For neither 
of us could be called light men. Both Mawgan Killigrew 
and myself, though barely twenty-four years of age, 
weighed nearly ten score pounds, and this without carry- 
ing an ounce too much of flesh, while John Trenoweth, 
though not above the average height of Englishmen, was, 
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as I have said, a man of tremendous depth of chest and 
largeness of limb. Thus it came about that while our 
horses carried us well enough during our journey across 
that wide and dreary plain between Bordeaux and the 
foot of the Pyrenees Mountains, I was not long in dis- 
covering that when climbing was expected of them they 
were next to useless. In truth, we should have done 
much better had we bought some stout mules, and been 
content to make a less brave show. Still, experience had 
to be paid for, not only in this, but in other matters, as we 
found to our cost before many weeks had passed away. 

In spite of our good horses, moreover, it was but a 
weary journey across this tremendous plain. At times we 
caught a glimpse of the sea, but mostly we rode mile after 
mile without seeing anything but endless pine trees and 
thick brushwood. We were a silent party, too, I remem- 
ber, for although no man spoke of fear, we knew that when 
we once crossed the Spanish border our lives would 
scarcely be worth a silver groat apiece. Besides, I think 
that while men can be brave enough when they are actually 
in the midst of danger, they are not without fear when 
they think of the nearness of its approach. Anyhow, I 
speak for myself in this matter. When my sword is drawn 
and my enemy before me, I can fight as bravely as another, 
and never feel a single qualm of fear; but when I am 
alone thinking of what danger may be near, and never 
know what form it may take, I am always ready to think 
the worst. 

Whether the others felt as I did, I know not; but, 
at any rate, we were not a gay trio as we travelled 
towards the Spanish mountains. John Trenoweth looked 
troubled and apprehensive. In his large grey eyes was an 
expression of haunting fear, while often I saw his teeth 
set and his arms grow rigid, as though some great dread 
were upon him. And this was not because he was not a 
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brave man, but rather, I think, because the fate of the 
woman he had loved ior more than twenty long years was 
enshrouded in mystery, and because he did not know what 
might happen to her before he was able to strike a blow 
in her defence. 

As for Mawgan Killigrew, I believe that his mind was 
much back in Arwenack. For I discovered that the Span- 
ish maid had fascinated him more than he was willing to 
confess, and that, in spite of the fact that she was doubt- 
less a tool of the Jesuits, he could not free himself from 
the spell she cast over him. 

" What think you ? " he said to me one day. " Will my 
father take these Spaniards, and put them in prison ? " be 
asked. 

" It is for him to decide," I replied; " but methinks, if 
he is wise, he will." 

" If I thought that, I would go back and " and then 

he stopped short and swore a great oath. 

I spoke no further to him, for I saw that the devil had 
got hold of him, and that it would be best for him to fight 
him in silence. For I knew his temptation. The mission 
on which we were engaged was desperate. We had to go 
to Toledo, where a Protestant's life wa^ not valued at a 
pin's head, and where our chances of rescuing Sir John 
Tremayne's daughter were as slender as a gossamer 
thread, and where, in trying to discover what plans the 
Spaniards had made in order to conquer England, we 
placed ourselves in the direst peril. 

And yet we hesitated not, for we were Englishmen. 
We knew that the Seiiora de Valencia was in dire danger, 
and that only because of her late husband had a time been 
given to her to yield to the demands of the Church. This 
I had been assured of through my conversation with Mas- 
ter Killigrew, tc^ther with many other matters whidi I 
need not write down. To the report of Setior Gomez tbit 
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both she and Esther Truscott had renounced the reformed 
faith, we paid not a jot of attention. Besides, a great 
desire possessed me to know what preparations the Span- 
iard had made to attack England, and my heart grew 
large at the thought that God might use me as an instru- 
ment to discover their purposes, and arouse our beloved 
Queen to a true sense of our danger. 

And so we journeyed on until we came to the town of 
Bayonne, where we stayed for the night, and then the fol- 
lowing morning, while it was yet dark, we started again, 
feeling that we were now nearing the land over which 
Philip reigned, and where such as I were r^arded as 
children of Belial. 

We were riding, I remember, through a valley as the 
day broke, and so we could not see the country before us ; 
but presently, when we reached the summit of a hill, the 
great mountain range burst upon our view as it were in a 
moment. 

" Look! " cried Mawgan, " there is Spain, man, there is 
Spain I " 

" Yes," said John Trenoweth, " and somewhere beyond 
those mountains my Esther is perhaps in prison, perhaps 
tortured. Let us on, my masters ! " 

Nevertheless, none of us moved. I think the great 
mountain range awed us by its wild yet solemn grandeur, 
for never had we seen the like before. To me they were 
enshrouded in mystery. The light clouds which hid some 
of their summits seemed to suggest the secrets which lay 
beyond, and in spite of myself I shuddered. 

" In a few hours every man we meet will be an enemy," 
said Mawgan, with a laugh. Now that we were nearing 
the danger we had dreaded his spirits rose. " We shall 
have to fight in the dark, too," he continued ; " only one of 
us can speak their tongue, while their cunning ways will 
baffle us at every step." 
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"Aye," said John Trenowetb, " and had we not better 
form some plan of actim? For days we have hardly 
spoken, and thus no one of us knows what is in the mind 
of the other. Not that I care," he added hastily. " It is 
for me to go to Toledo, where Esther is, and when there 
to save her. And I will, too, by God I will 1 " and, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, he shoc^ his fist at the great towering 
peaks in the distance. " But have a plan," he continued; 
" let us not go like three wild colts that have never been 
broken to saddle or bridle. Are you going as Frenchmen 
(X Englishmen? Both of you speak the French lingo, 
while, as for me, it is not necessary that I shall open my 
mouth. It is said that Frenchmen can go without fear 
into Spain." 

" No," cried Mawgan, " never will I pretend to be a 
Frenchman. It shall never be said that a KilUgrew was 
willing to appear a Frenchman even to save his skin. No, 
by my grandfather's bones, nol " 

To this we all agreed, as was natural we should, for 
who could dream of three Englishmen pretending to be 
of another country ? 

" Neither will I pretend to believe in their Popery," 
said John Trenowetb. " Even to save Esther I would not 
do that I " 

Again we agreed, because we could not do otherwise, for 
although there was no need to tell the people in every 
town or village that we had given up their abominations, 
we could not, as those whose fathers had suffered perils 
and hardships in order to be free, deny our faith that Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ alcMie, could save men from their 
sins. 

" But," said Mawgan presently, " shall we seek to out- 
wit the Spaniards? Shall we match our wits with theirs? 
Remember we be but three in an enemy's country, and that 
the Spaniard knows not the meaning of mercy." 
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"Aye," I cried, " but if we try to match cunning with 
cunning they will beat us. We be not fools; but if it 
comes to plotting, we shall be but children to them. We 
must fight with our own weapons. We will either speak 
the truth or hold our peace. If we fight, we will fight as 
Englishmen, if needs be to the very death, but we will fight 
fairly. And this we must do. We must stand or fall to- 
gether. If one be taken prisoner, then we must know no 
rest till the rest be taken prisoners also or our comrade set 
free." 

"Amen to that I " said Mawgan ; " that has been the 
pride of our fathers." 

"And more," I went on ; " we must never doubt each 
other's loyalty, no more how black the evidence may 
be." 

" Right again," said John Trenoweth, although I 
thought Mawgan cast his eyes on the ground. 

" Then let us take an oath here and now that neither of 
us, either by word or deed, prove false to each other," I 
said. " That we will never, no matter what may happen, 
allow jealousy, or envy, or anger to keep us from standing 
by each other even to death." 

Upon that we each dismounted, and we swore by Christ 
who died for our sins, never to act unworthily to each 
other or to our cause, and, because we had sworn to do 
this, never to doubt each other, but to trust in one another's 
honour, although a thousand voices might be raised to 
prove otherwise. 

I shall never forget that time, even though I live 
five times the age ordinary to man. There we stood, 
three men, one ahnost past mid-age, and the other 
two only on the threshold of our full manhood. 
Not a soul was near. Above was the great dome 
of God's blue sky, while in the east the sun rose, 
dispelling the white mists, and revealing more and 
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more clearly the great silent tract of country, while 
there right in front of us stood those giant moun- 
tains which hid the land beyond. Never, but once, do 
I remember a greater silence, for no birds sang. Per- 
haps this was because autumn was creeping on apace, or 
perhaps it was because birds were rare ir. that land where 
a man dared not pray save in the way appointed by the 
priests. 

My heart I know grew hot within me, and a great joy, 
the joy which comes to every strong man in the face of 
danger, filled me. 

" Let us think again of what we have to do, and the way 
we mean to do it," I said, for although I was the youngest 
man there, I had seen service, and they looked to me as 
their leader. So there and then we sketched our plans 
anew, and not one of us hesitated or showed fear because 
of the danger that grew nearer and nearer. And this 
was how we made it out. 

That we three, Rupert Hamstead, Mawgan KilUgrew, 
and John Trenoweth, were by the grace of God going to 
Spain to rescue the daughter of Sir John Tremayne, now 
called the Senora de Valencia, and her waiting woman 
and friend, named Esther Truscott, from the terrora of 
the Inquisition, and that we would not give up our en- 
deavours to do this while there remained any possilulity 
of accomplishing our work. That no danger, difficulty, 
or hardship should hinder us, and that we would, if Deeds 
be, give our lives rather than fail. 

Moreover, that we would seek to find out the plans tnd 
purposes of King Philip concerning the great fleet he was 
supposed to be sending to England, the strength o( this 
fleet in ships, in guns, and in men, both from Spain and 
from othernations, and that we would find means to make 
known our discovery to our Queen, and so give her coun- 
cillors additional grounds for persuading her to be liberal 
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both of men, ammunition, and money, in order to meet 
the enemy. 

That, remembering the greatness of our work, we would 
always bear in mind certain things: 

• 

First, that we were Christians, believing only in Christ 
for salvation, and having discarded all those errors which 
were not found in the Word of God, and which caused 
so much misery during the reign of Queen Mary. More- 
over, that we would be true to our faith, both by word 
and deed, under every circumstance. 

Second, that we were Englishmen, and loyal subjects 
of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth, and that we must never 
do aught unworthy of our Queen and country. 

Third, that therefore we 9iu5t neve^" 'strike an unfair 
blow; nevertheless, we must' fight, as occasion arose, in 
Christ's name, and in Christ's strength; that we must 
never tell a lie, but always act straightforwardly and hon- 
estly as became our faith and /rbuntry ; that we must be 
loyal to each other, and that each m&st stand by his com- 
rades even unto death ; that we* must never doubt each 
other, and never believe a stranger's word which attested 
a comrade's guilt or unfaithfulness. 

And all this, besides many other things, we vowed to do, 
as God gave us grace ; and then each of us fell on his knees, 
and while the morning sun shone upon our uncov- 
ered heads, we prayed to God in Christ's name to make 
us faithful to our promises, and to help us to finish the 
work He had given us to do. 

After that we mounted our horses again, and rode to- 
wards the great mountain range, no man speaking a 
word, but each one gazing earnestly towards the land to 
which we went, and each man praying in silence for 
strength and grace. And presently, as I watched the 
faces of Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth, I had 
no fear that any one of us would be faithless to the other, 
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neither would we be easily turaed aside from onr pur- 
poses, for each man's eyes were lit up with the light of 
God, and on each man's face was a look which would 
defy St. Thomas himself to doubt, so full was it of cour- 
age and resolution. 

No man met us, for we took good care not to keep too 
close to the sea where villages had grown up around the 
harbours, and strongly as we were tempted to stay at San 
Sebastian, the place so beguiling us by its beauteous bays 
and lovely surroundings, we kept straight on. For we 
had no time to bestow on beautiful places; all the same, 
we wondered why God had given so much loveliness to 
a people who were cruel as death, and who in the name 
<^ Christ had broken His commandments. 

All around us, hill and valley rose and fell, while scat- 
tered here and there were the houses of the peo[rie; poor 
and ill-kept they seemed to us, so much so that they went 
far to make us think that the Spaniard's boasted wealth 
was a dream. But at that time we had only just entered 
the Spaniard's land, and knew nothing of what lay be- 
yond the mountains. 

We settled to go straight to Toledo, not so much as 
approaching Madrid, and for this reason we had no 
sooner passed the bay of San Sebastian than we turned 
somewhat westward. For had we taken a straight course 
we should have to pass straight through Madrid, which 
we not only considered unwise, but dangerous. And 
here our difficulties commenced, for we quickly reached 
the mountains, which were so steep and rough that our 
horses scarcely benefited us at all. In truth, we had not 
gone far into the mountainous country before two out of 
three were so badly lame that they could scarce hob- 
ble along. 

" Here's a pretty mess," said Mawgan ruefully. " Here 
we be in as desolate a land as the sun ever shooe 
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upon; not a soul is near to wish us Godspeed, or give us 
aught to eat or drink, and, what is worse, night is com- 
ing on fast." 

'' As to that," said I, ** we are thankful that no one is 
near, for while we are alone we are safe. As to getting 
food and drink, we have both. We can easily sleep be- 
neath the rocks, for winter is not yet here, while a night's 
rest may set the horses right." 

'" You speak too fast about no one being near," said 
John Trenoweth, looking along the path which lay be- 
fore us, and then we saw to our dismay that only a short 
distance away were a number of people whose appearance 
was so strange that we began to prepare for combat with- 
out more ado. 
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"f^PANISH soldiers!" said Mawgan quietly, as he 

^^ saw whether his sword was loose in its scabbard. 

^^ " Gomez hath outwitted us and out-travelled 
us, after all," I cried impatiently. 

" Nay, master," said JcJin Trenoweth, " this cannot be. 
No ship could leave Falmouth harbour without my mas- 
ter's knowledge and consent ; thus we could not be out- 
travelled so soon, even if Gomez surmised what road we 
should take. Besides, they be not behind, but before us," 

" That is true," I replied ; nevertheless I was much dis- 
turbed at the ferocious aspect of the people we saw in our 
way. 

" Besides, they cannot be Spanish soldiers," went on 
John Trenoweth, "unless they take their women fcAk 
with them." 

" True, there are women," I said, " but the men carry 
swords, and every one of them looks a fighter." 

" It may be they are peacefully inclined," said Mawgan; 
" but we had better go on slowly. That valley yonder will 
be a better place to spend the night than this." 

While he spoke, I locked steadily towards the people 
who had so disturbed us, and as I saw the wild, unkempt 
appearance of the women I felt sure we had not to deal 
with enemies. These people were in danger like ourselves, 
for I believed them to be a party of vagrants, which the 
Spaniards call gitanos. 

" Let us go towards them," I said ; " I believe they be 
TO 
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gipsies, and, if I am right, they are under the ban of the 
Spanish law. They are regarded as heretics, even as we 
are, and look upon the Spanish soldier as an enemy." 

" There is sense in that," said Mawgan. " If they be 
Spaniards we can fare no worse if we go to them, seeing 
they are watching us now, and if they are gipsies we need 
fear nothing." 

"Except that they may steal our horses," said John 
Trenoweth. 

Whereupon we went towards them as rapidly as the con- 
dition of our horses and the nature of the pathway would 
allow us. I noticed as we drew nearrthat they looked upon 
us with some apprehension, and I thought I saw on the 
part of the women a desire to hasten away. As we came 
up to them a man spoke to us in a language which I could 
not understand, upon which I shook my head. He then 
turned to his companions and spoke to them with great 
rapidity, but in low tones. As far as I could judge, they 
seemed relieved at his words, and I noticed that the 
women drew near to him as he parleyed further with us. 

" Es usted Espanol t " 

" No," I replied. 

" Habla usted Espanol f " he continued, keeping his 
eyes fixed steadily on me. 

" Only a little," I replied. 

My words gave him still mcM'e confidence, for he came 
up close to us, and said in Spanish : 

What would your honours, and where go my lords? " 
We go into Spain on our affairs," I replied. 

" Do you know you are in great danger ? " 

" We are always in danger," I replied, " but we are not 
afraid." 

"The Spaniards are very great and very cruel," he 
replied* 

But you are not Spaniards," I answered. 
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" The great spirits be praised, no." 

" Then we be friends," I said. 

" What would my lord? " he asked. 

" I would that a wise farrier like you loc* at our horses' 
l^;s, for two are lame ; I would also find safe shelter for 
the night, for although the winter is not yet come, it is 
cold among these mountains." 

"As to the horses, I can cure them quickly," he replied, 
" but as to telling you where you may find shelter, that 
lies not in my power. There is a village five miles on 
where is an inn ; but a seiior from another land will do 
well not to put his head under the thatch thereof." 

"Why?" I asked. 

" Because a traveller is ever compelled to swear by the 
Mass, and that my lord cannot do." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because I am the scni of a wise mother and watdi the 
stars at night." 

As I translated this into English, Mawgan became 
grave, but I noticed that John Trenoweth nodded his head 
solemnly as though he believed in the gipsy's wisdom. 

" My lords come from over the seas, irom a land which 
the great King desires," continued the gipsy. "And my 
lords go into great danger. Forward there is dat^r, and 
behind is danger." 

At this I heard John Trenoweth say something about 
his mother, who, as Mawgan Killigrew had tcrfd me, was 
reported to understand the mysterious things of life and 
read the future. 

" You think I will not swear by the Mass, because yoa 
will not swear by the Mass." 

" My lord speaks truly," replied the gipsy ; " therefore, 
if my lords will, they shall be Itxiged in safety, in a plaoe 
not a mile from here towards the setting sun." 

" And our hcwses ? " I said questioningly. 
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'' If the senors desire to travel through the Spaniard's 
land, they will do well to sell their horses, and obtain 
others thicker of body and stouter of limb. The senors be 
not slender maidens." 

After this I asked other questions which the gipsy an- 
swered readily, his companions standing silently around 
the while. 

Whether we should have accepted their invitation to 
pass the night with them but for John Trenoweth I know 
not, for they were, in truth, a motley crew, and as lawless 
as the wild beasts ; but John pleaded so earnestly that we 
yielded. 

" They be wise people, and they will not betray us," he 
said ; " thieves they may be, but they will not steal from 
us." 

Why not from us ? " I asked. 

Because I have a token which my mother gave me," 
he said. " Twice have I shown it to the gipsies who 
camped at Goonhilly Downs, near the Lizard, and twice 
have they fallen before me, pleading that they might be 
allowed to do me a service. I speak not of it, but I have 
gipsy blood in my veins, and my mother knew their 









Let us see," I said, and thereupon I told the gipsy 
what John Trenoweth said. 

'' If your serving man hath our blood in his veins, and 
can show me the token, let him," said he. 

Then John Trenoweth took from a pouch under his 
doublet a curiously shaped bit of ivory, on which were 
traced many characters which I could not understand, but 
which the gipsy scanned eagerly, and then, having spoken 
to his companions, came towards John, and showed him 
many signs of affection. 

" We be your friends and servants," he said ; " we will 
serve the sefiors faithfully, and may our fingers rot from 
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our hands if we in aught do them harm. My lords can 
spend the ntght with us in wannth and safety, and to- 
morrow mom, at break of day, they will find their horses 
healed ready for their journey," 

Although we followed them, it was with many misgiv- 
ings on my part, for I cared not for their sudden friend- 
ship ; but Mawgan Killigrew, who believed in what the 
old friend and servitor of the family had said, j<Mned in 
his persuasions, and I could do nothing but yield. 

A little later we came to a curiously formed place be- 
tween two mountains. It was completely hidden from 
view, and could be only entered, as far as I could see, 1^ 
the narrow goi^e through which we passed. All around 
the mountains rose almost perpendicularly, and were to 
all appearances impassable either by man or beast. 

" We have placed ourselves in a trap now," I said 
angrily. " There is no chance of going out save by that 
gap, which is no wider than a castle moat, and, if tiiey 
will, they can rob us and murder us without any man being 
the wiser." 

" But they will not," said John Trenoweth, confidently, 
while Mawgan Killigrew walked by his horse's head, gaily 
humming an old Cornish song. 

" Here my lords are safe," said the gipsy who had done 
all the speaking. " There are but few who know of this 
place, and those who do, avoid it after nightfall." 

I looked around, and saw two tents, in additicm to some 
caves which had evidently been dug out of the mountain 
side. Here, moreover, I saw we were met by others of 
their party, but they were all old, and, save for one white- 
haired old man, women. At first these regarded us with 
peculiar looks, but after the others had spoken to them 
they treated us with much courtesy. 

In a shorter time than it takes me to write, our horses 
were placed beneath some overhanging rocks, whidi 
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formed a complete shelter, and where they were provided 
with provender, while we with the others sat around a 
huge crock, which was placed over a fire, and from which 
our supper was taken. Wine also was provided, together 
with many luxuries which I thought not to find. 

''Have my lords finished their suppers?" said the 
gipsy, presently, and when we had nodded assent he 
gave orders that songs and dances should be given in 
our honour. 

" The serving man of my lords is of our race," he ex- 
plained, "and possesses that which we may not treat 
lighUy." 

I was about to thank him, when there emerged from a 
cave a gipsy maiden about eighteen years of age. She 
was younger than he by several years, who, as far as I 
could judge, was twenty-eight or thirty years of age, but 
she bore some slight resemUance to him. What drew my 
attention to her, however, was not only her youth and 
beauty, but the tastefulness and richness of her attire. All 
the other women, although attired in some gaily coloured 
costume, were ill-kempt and dirty ; but diis maid evidently 
bestowed much attention on the cleanliness and beauty of 
her person. Her hair, instead of hanging down her 
shoulders in long, tangled locks, was arranged around her 
bead in the shape of a crown, and fastened by quaint orna- 
ments, while on her feet were daintily shaped slippers. 

" By Tre, Pol, and Pen," I heard Mawgan say, " but 
she is a beauty." 

" Is she your sister? " I asked. 

"Yes, senor," he replied; "she was bom after my 
mother had given up hopes of having another child." 

" She looks like a queen," I said. 

" She is a queen," he replied, " or she will be when my 
mother departs to the great spaces." 

" And you are the king ? " I asked. 
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" I shall be when my father goes to the unknown," be 
reified. " Yonder old man is my father." 

"And do many of you speak the Spanish tongue? " 

" Only my sister and mysdf and two others," he re- 
plied. "We love neither the Spaniards nor their language. 
We speak our own tongue, and live our own lives. But my 
sister hath rare gifts, taught by an old man who once lived 
in England ; she knows also many words used by those 
who live in the land which the Spaniard hath sworn to 
conquer." 

" What is that? " asked Mai^pn, who sat near. 

" He saith that the gipsy maid yonder knows so m e d iing 
of English," I replied. 

" Good," said Mawgan again, but neither of as tpdkt 
further, for she b^an to sing, playing all the time upoo a 
stringed instrument, the like of whidi I had never aeeo 
before. I could not understand a word she said,- and yet 
the very sound of her vcMce held us spell-bound. And diis 
was not to be wondered at, for not only was it ridi and 
sweet, but it was wild and plaintive. Sometimes Ae 
seemed to be pleading with passionate eamestnesa, and 
again her voice melted into sadness, so sad that she nude 
me think of a mother crooning over a sick child. 

" She is like the Senorita G<xnez," said Mawgan prei- 
ently ; " only more beautiful." 

When she had finished her soi^, four other gipsy m^d- 
ens came f<M^ard. They were gaily attired, but looked 
squalid and dirty compared with the young queen. Eick 
of them carried little pieces of wood, hollowed in the shape 
of a nut, and fastened together by means of gaily colotind 
string. Then another maiden took the stringed instru- 
ment and began to play, while the four beat time with the 
wooden things. These I afterwards learned were called 
caslattets, a kind of musical instrument brought into Spain 
by the Moors. At first neither the muuc of the stringed 
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instrument nor the castanets called forth our admiration, 
but presently it acted upon us as a charm. And this was 
scarcely to be wondered at, for the sound thereof seemed 
to fill the great amphitheatre in which we sat Echo wdce 
echo, and answered it back again in such a way that a 
thousand instruments might have been played, instead of 
five. Moreover, when presently the gipsy queen stepped 
into the circle and began to dance, I for one forgot where 
I was. For the time I ceased to think either of our work 
or our danger, so entranced was I by the grace of the 
young maid's movements. Moreover, the scene doubtless 
added to the charm of it all. Above the harvest moon 
sailed in a cloudless sky, while all around the giant moun- 
tains lifted their peaks heavenward. The strange look on 
the faces of the gipsies, tQO,iiiade..tbe scene more memor- 
able. . ^^*f > 

For they did not seem like^tflet#and women at all. It is 
true that the ruddy glow of the fire, mingling with the 
rays of the moon, revealed their features in a strange 
light, but that was not aU. Th^r eyes had an unearthly 
gleam, while on their faces was a look I had never seen 
before. Each one nodded his head as if to keep time to the 
music, while each one swayed his body as if to harmonise 
with the dancing of the gipsy maid. 

Presently the music changed, and a different dance was 
commenced. Then it was that Mawgan, who had been 
watching in silence, burst forth with a glad cry. 

" Good ! " he shouted, " I know that dance." 

" What saith my lord ? " asked the gipsy of me. 

" He says that he knows the dance," I replied. 

" Will he do my sister the honour of dancing with her?" 
he asked. 

I told Mawgan what he said, whereupon the young 
G)mishman sprang to his feet. 

At a sign from our friend, the music stopped, and then 
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having been told of what had been said, the young g^psy 
maid bowed to Mawgan, and when the music again com- 
menced, they began to dance together. A great silence 
fell upon the encampment as we watched ; and presently 
when they saw that the dance was also a love story the 
interest grew. And this was no wonder, for a noUer, 
couple would be difficult to find, Mawgan, strong and 
straight of limb, moved upon the grass with perfect ease, 
while the gipsy maid quickly told us that she was an actor 
as well as a singer. 

This was the story that they told, while the sound 
of the stringed instrument echoed through the rocky 
ravine, and the motley crew watched with wild, gleaming 
eyes: 

A gipsy maiden all forlorn, filled with strange longings 
and wild hopes, is wandering in the glades. Suddenly 
there comes to her a knight from a far-off land, who, fas- 
cinated by her beauty, seeks to gain speech with her. They 
fall in love with each other, and he pleads with her to fly 
with him. For a time she seems to yield, but presently 
remembers that her life is different from his ; that she 
can never be happy away from the associaticms of her life. 
Thus the knight pleads in vain, and the gipsy, although 
longing to yield to his desires, elects to remain among her 
own people. 

And this story they told, although they sp(^e no word. 
But their gestures were suf&cient. You could see the love 
in the young maid's eyes ; you could see her passion in the 
way she pointed to stars and mountains, and in the grace- 
ful gestures of her body. Mawgan, too, caught the spirit 
of the scene, and as he knelt before her it seemed as 
though he were not acting at all, but pleading with all the 
earnestness of his life. 

"Where did my tord learn that dance? " asked tfie 
gipsy. 
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'' Some of his people in Cornwall taught it him/' replied 
Mawgan, when I put the question to him. 

" It was well done," replied the gipsy, " and now my 
lords will desire to rest." 

I was about to assent to this when the gipsy maid came 
to us, and asked, in brdcen English, if she should tell our 
fortunes. 

"Aye," replied Mawgan, fairly carried away by the feel- 
ings of the moment. 

The maid took his hand and looked steadily at it for 
some seconds, then she dropped it with a sigh. 
I will not read my lord's fortune," she said. 
Why? " asked Mawgan. 

Because it is better he should not know. But my lord 
need not fear. He will never disg^ce his name." 

As to that, I trust not," replied Mawgan, with a laugh. 

But I pray you to tell me all my hand tells you." 

That I may not," she replied ; " but will my lord re- 
member one thing. When dangers overpower him, and 
all hope seems gone, will he utter one name? " 

"Aye," said Mawgan, " if you will tell me the name." 

At this she whispered a word in his ear, and if ever a 
man saw love in a woman's eye I saw love in the gipsy 
maid's eyes that night. 

After this she looked at my hand, and at John Trenow- 
eth's, but I could see that she was but playing at fortune- 
telling. She spoke not in the same tones as she spoke 
to Mawgan, neither did her eyes have the same look. 
Rather she told us a hackneyed story, and she laughed 
as she told it, as though she wanted us to see that she 
spoke in jest. 

" My lords be safe," said the gipsy who had first spoken 
to us, and who led us to a cave in which lay a great heap of 
grass. " Watchful eyes will be open all the night, and 
hands will be ready at every moment to defend you." 
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"We are indeed grateful," I replied; "I shall ever 
speak well of the gipsies in the days to come." 

" We cannot but show kindness to those who have with 
them (me who has our blood and carries our tc^en," he 
replied. 

" But if we had neither of these things," I said curi- 
ously, " what would have haiq>ened to us? " 

At this he laughed, but he made no other answer. 

" What is your sister's name? " I asked. 

"Inez," he replied in a low voice. As he spoke it 
sounded like Eeneth, but I had once heiore met a Spanish 
woman who bore the name, and so I recc^ised his pro- 
nunciation. 

" And your name? " I asked. 

" Caspar," he replied. 

" No other name? " I asked. 

" No, Caspar lo Gitano^ solamente. And yours, my 
lord?" 

"Rupert Hamstead." 

" Ruperto," he repeated, " I will remember. And the 
name of your friend and serving-man ? " 

When I had told him, he repeated our Christian names 
several times, as though he would impress them on his 
memory. " Ruperto, Mawgan, Juan," he said, again and 
again. " I will remember, my lords, and whenever you 
hear the name ' Caspar lo Gitano ' you will remember that 
you have a friend near." 

After this, and after again assuring us that we mi^t 
Ue in safety, he left us in the cave. 

" Hiis nig^t has been worth coming to Spain fcH-," said 
Mawgan to me presently. 

"Aye," I replied, and then I tried to go to sleep, but I 
could not, although John Trenoweth encouraged us in this 
by snoring loudly. 

"Asleep, Rupert?" It was Ma«%an who apdkt. 
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No, I cannot sleep.^ 

Neither can I. I wonder if I shall ever see her again?" 
Nay," I replied, " why should you ? ** 
I know not/* he answered; then, after some min- 
utes* silence, *' I would I knew the meaning of the word 
she spoke to me.** 
"What was it? "I asked. 

" Eeneth," he said, and then I knew that the gipsy maid 
had told him her own name. 

For a long time we lay, and presently when I was fall- 
ing asleep I heard the noise of voices outside. 
I lifted my head and listened. 

*' We seek to do you no harm, neither will we unless 
you play us false," said a voice, '' but if you do you shall 
suffer even as they do." 

Who sent you ? " and I knew it was Caspar who spdce. 
We seek tfiree English spies," was the reply. " We 
have tracked them here, so tell us where we may find 
them." 

At this I drew my sword, for I had not taken off my 
ck)tfaes, and listened again. 
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THE EVES OF A GIPSY 

""TJ'NGLISH spies, excetlencies? " I heard the gipsy 

■*4 repeat. 

•* — ^ "Aye, English spies. Do not try to deceive us. 
We know your tricks. You have them safe enough, for 
Pedro the shepherd saw three men come to you, and saw 
you induce them here. Well, we do not desire your booty, 
but we must have the men. Take all their possessions, if 
you will, but deliver the men up to us." 

" But who be they, excellencies ? I have but lately come 
to the camp, for I have been to Catalonia. Therefore 
what hath happened I may not know. Be they young or 
old, caballeros or rasticos? Be they men of the sword or 
barattlleros ? " 

" Nay, waste not time, nor seek vain parleying. They 
cannot escape, for we have men guarding die only en- 
trance to this devil's kitchen. Neither think that you can 
charm us with your witcheries. We have two holy men 
here, who, if you seek to do us harm, have power to curse, 
by bell, book, and candle." 

" Far be it from me to oppose the will of my lords," 
replied Caspar, with apparent humility. "As for the holy 
men, I pray them not to curse los pobre gUanos." 

" Then do our bidding," replied another, in harsh, gut- 
tural tones, " for these men be not only ^>ies, but here- 
tics; aye, and heretics of the worst kind. The Holy 
Church can forgive poor heathens like thee, for neither 
^ou nor thy people have yet been fully instructed in tfie 
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one true faith. Wandering Ishmaelites as thou art, we 
may be lenient with thee until thou hast had more time for 
repentance. But these men come from a land where the 
light of the gospel hath shone, and where a Christian 
Queen married our gracious King Philip. But they have 
departed from the faith, and have taken a bastard she- 
wolf to be their Queen." 

" To work, to work, Santo Padre," said the one whose 
voice I had first heard. " This is no time for preach- 
mg. 

" Nay, but I must to mine office," was the reply. " Be- 
sides, hath not our King given special command that every 
heretic Englishman shall be taken and tried, and, if unre- 
pentant, burned, according to the laws of the Holy Inqui- 
sition, and for the glory of God ? " 

" Aye, but the fellows be spies." 

" And heretics," was the rejoinder. 

By this time both Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenow- 
eth were awake, and at a sign from me each had drawn 
his sword and stood ready for action. Not that there 
seemed any hope of doing aught, for we were like rabbits 
in a hole. The cave in which we had entered to sleep was 
in no part more than ten feet across, neither was there 
height enough for a man to stretch himself. I had heard 
that the one means of escape was guarded, and therefore, 
as the hollow was filled with King's men, there was noth- 
ing for it but to be led prisoners whither they would. Not 
that I purposed giving in without a struggle. As Maw- 
gan whispered to me, " Be they ten or be they fifty, we 
will give a good account of some of them before they take 
our swOTds." 

Nevertheless, our case was desperate. We could not go 
out of the cave without walking into their arms, while, if 
we remained there, they would sooner or later find us out, 
and then we should be as helpless as a rabbit when a 
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weasel gets him by the throat. Our only hope was in 
Caspar the gipsy, and so I continued to listen, giving as 
well as I was able the purport of their speech to my com- 
ponions. 

"What will you, cxcellendes?" I heard Caspar say, 
presently. 

"We will that thou bring them to us," said the man who 
was evidently a priest. " The night is clear, so we can 
watch that they do not escape ; but mind, if thou in aught 
betray us, thy soul shall go unshriven to the fiends." 

" Bring them to you, excellencies ? " said Caspar ; " that 
I dare not. First, I have but just returned from Cata- 
lonia, and therefore, if they be here, I know not where 
they be lodged. Then, if they be such fellows as your 
excellencies describe, they will make short wortc of me." 

" Besides," said the first speaker, " we will not let yoa 
out of our sight, for there is money in this night's work. 
So take us straightway to them." 

" That I cannot do without first consulting my father, 
who — that is, if they be here — hath led them to their bed ; 
fdlow me, excellencies," and with that I heard the sound 
of retreating footsteps. At this my heart beat loud with 
hope, for I believed that Caspar had a purpose in dmng 
this. 

I was on the point of creeping out of the cave when I 
heard a low, warning sound. 

" Eeneth," said Mawgan, " that is what the tnaid bid 
me say." 

" Aye, my lord, but not aloud," said a voice, and I per- 
ceived that it was the gipsy who spoke. " But come 
quickly ; the black crows called priests are near." 

"But whither?" I asked. 

At this she nude no reply, save to take Mawgan's left 
hand, and lead him out of the cave. 

" Follow 1" she whispered. 
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We obeyed blindly, for we knew not what else to do, 
but each of us held his naked sword in his right hand. 

A few seconds later we were groping along a dark pass- 
age, which, as far as I could judge, was cut out of the 
mountains. How long we were in this passage I know not, 
for I was too much wrought upon to take note of the time. 
Neither did we see aught, for we were in Pharaoh's dark- 
ness, and nothing could we hear but our own footsteps, 
and an occasional whisper as the g^psy maicf spoke to 
Mawgan. 

Presently a light appeared; not bright, it is true, al- 
though it seemed bright to us, and then we breathed freely 
again, for we saw the moon shining in the heavens. 

** My lord hath gone by a way known only to my 
people,'' said the maid, looking at Mawgan, ** and he is 
now safe." 

We all looked around, and saw that we must have 
passed into another valley, for an entirely different scene 
presented itself. It is true, the mountains still towered, 
but they were not precipitous; so sloping were they, in- 
deed, that a sure-footed man might dare venture to 
climb. 

'^ It grieves me much that my lord could not spend his 
night in peace," said the gipsy, and I noticed that she paid 
no heed to anyone save Mawgan, " but we could not hin- 
der the disturbers. His horse also he cannot have, for it 
could not bear him; but if my lord will wait until the 
cloud passes over the moon, I will return." 

With that, she moved away from us, and a minute later 
was hidden by the great rocks which abounded every- 
where. 

** Said I not that the gipsies would befriend us ? " said 
John Trenoweth. " I knew how they would regard that 
token.'' 

And, in truth, it seemed that Caspar had paid much 
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heed to it, and yet, for the life of me, I could not help 
believing that Inez thought not of John Trenoweth's tdcen, 
but of Mawgan. However, I said naught, for the time 
was not for such thoughts. 

" What shall we do without horses?" I said presently. 
" It is many a long mile to Toledo across the mountains, 
and without horses we shall be like a boatman without 
oars or sail." 

Scarcely had I spoken than I heard the sound of foot- 
steps, and in the light of the moon I saw three animals of 
some sort coming towards us ; a minute later the gipsy 
maid appeared again. 

" My lord must follow me until he readies the top of 
the mountain," she said, and, still without giving heed to 
us, she led (me of the animals up a steep, rugged pathway. 

For my own part, I seemed like one that dreamed, yet, 
standing before us were two mules, which, as far as I 
could judge in the moonlight, were in fair cmdition, and 
looked strong and enduring. So without ado we followed, 
leading the mules, and never a man speaking a word until 
we had reached the mountain ridge, where we saw a broad 
valley before us, and what seemed to us a track through 
it. 

" Is my lord content? " said the gipsy, lodcing towards 
Mawgan. 

" We owe our lives to you," said Mawgan, " and we 
thank you. But we must pay for these horses — that 

" If the stars tell their tale truly, my lord will readi 
Twrijos in safety," replied the maid, " and there he wiQ 
find some of my pe(^Ie. If he will seek the chief, and show 
him what I will give my lord, he will give him good vahie 
for these animals, which he must leave with him. More I 
cannot do at present, but the moons rise and set again, and 
the moons also grow large and then become small again. 
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so it may be that when my lord needs help, and he will cry 
aloud the words I have spoken to him, then may I be near. 
If that time comes, the horses which my lord leaves behind 
shall be bought for the sum which the gipsy chief shall 
give him." 

And this the maid said slowly and with much hesitation, 
for her knowledge of the English tongue was but small. 
Yet she spc4ce it prettily, while all the time she kept glanc- 
ing shyly at the young Comishman. 

And is Torrijos far from Toledo? " asked Mawgan. 
It is but a morning's journey," she replied, " and I 
pray my lord to be full of caution, for my lord is what the 
priests call a heretic. Neither will it be well for him to 
ride a horse through the Wamba Gate, for it will draw at- 
tention to him." 

At this she put a packet in Mawgan's hand, and turned 
as if to leave us. 

"And will your friends be safe ? Will the Spaniards not 
know that you have aided our escape, and take ven- 
geance? " said Mawgan. 

" Caspar is not an unweaned child," she replied, with a 
touch of scorn, " and we do not live among these moun- 
tains for naught. The priests and the soldiers will rave, 
and tear their hair, but what of that ? Gaspar will mourn 
with them, and laugh in his heart. He will arouse all our 
people, and give orders that search be made everywhere ; 
but what then? The caballeros will threaten and the 
priests will curse, and my people will pretend to tremble. 
But the nights pass, and the morrow always comes, and 
naught will happen save what must happen." 

" And there is no reward we can give you ? " I inter- 
posed. 

" Yo noestoy una mendigo," she said haughtily, " and 
yet I would beg something of my k)rd," and again she 
turned to Mawgan : " some recordador, that if the time 
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comes when I can help him, I may send it to him, that be 
may know that a friend is near." 

Whereupon Mawgan took a gold diain which he wore, 
and this he placed around the gipsy's neck, while I could 
swear that I saw the Uood rush into her cheeks and her 
eyes burn like live coals. 

"Adios," said Mawgan, using one of the very few 
Spanish words he had learned, and hdding out his hand. 
"Adios, and may God reward you." 

The maid knelt on one knee and kissed his hand. 

" Va usted con Dios," she said, and I thought I de- 
tected a sob in her throat ; then she added, as if doubting, 
"Si hay Dios." TTien she turned to us. "Adios, senws," 
she said coldly, and turned away. 

" Some time I hope to reward you tor this," said Maw- 
gan. 

" I seek not reward," she replied, " that is " and 

then she hesitated. " Keep always towards the midday 
sun," she said : " trust no man, and, still more, trust no 
woman." Then she left us, while we stood still, watching 
her, as she descended die mountain side. Once she 
stopped and locdced bock, and, seeing us, she waved her 
hand. 

" Hasta lo virto," we beard her say, and then ^le was 
lost to sight. 

For some time neither of us spoke nor made movement 
In truth, I think eadi one felt as though he walked in his 
sleep, the which, I think, was no wonder, for the night had 
been a strange one. The time must be now early morning, 
and the moon was beginning to lower itself beyond the 
mountains which hid us from San Sebastian. Not a breath 
of wind stirred, and nothing could be seen save that vast 
range of mountain land which rose and fell like a great 
sea. Such a silence, too, as men seldom experience 
reigned over us, a silence which seemed to make a noisb 
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Moreover, in the light of the moon the mountains looked 
ghostly, as though, indeed, they were not solid rock at all, 
and might presently melt away, like wind clouds, or the 
vapours which sometimes appear when the sun first peeps 
over the eastern hills. Everything was unreal. The even- 
ing among the gipsies, the danoe, and the song seemed 
only phantom memories, while the coming of the King's 
men and the walk through the long passage seemed, as 
Will Shakespeare says, like that stuff of which dreams are 
made. 

Presently Mawgan aroused himself. 

'' What said she? " he asked. " I did not understand 
her.'' 

" She said, when going down the mountain side, ' Until 
we see each other again,' " I said. 

" Yes, but before that, when I bade her good-bye? " 

" She said, * Go with God,' " I made answer. 

** Aye, that is well. Go with God. Let us thank God 
for delivering us." 

The which we did, after which we rode on in silence for 
many a long mile; in truth, scarce a word was spoken 
until daybreak, and then I noted, while John Trenoweth 
and I rode mules, Mawgan Killigrew rode a fine young 
horse. But neither did John nor I make remark, for, after 
all, it was not for us to raise a laugh because the gipsy 
maid had lodced on him with love-lit eyes, and as a conse- 
quence r^;arded us as mere serving-men. 

I reckon that the clock of Hamstead Manor House must 
have struck eight, when presently we drew near a small 
hamlet, where we were met by a crowd of dirty children 
and ragged, ill-fed-looking men. To my surprise and de- 
light, we attracted but little notice, and this I attributed to 
the &ct that our saddle and trappings had a Spanish ap- 
pearance. Neither did the way in which I spoke their 
tongue seem to arouse their suspicions. And the reason 
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for tins, as I afterwards discovered, was because the coun- 
try bath many dialects. Thus a nan living in the Basqne 
bills, or in Catalonia, hath a qieech which is strange to 
those who dwell in Andalusia. 

Here we found an inn where we obtained not only food 
and wine for ourselves, but fodder for our beasts, and that 
without being a^ed awkward questions. ! discovered, 
moreover, that there were many tiavellen who called at 
the village inns amotig the mountains concerning whose 
business the people knew nothing. 

I would gladly have remained here and rested after our 
experiences, but we reflected that the men who had been in 
search of us would naturally follow us, and it was our 
desire to keep free from them. We accordingly kept well 
to the west, so as to give them no clue to our whereabouts, 
and so good was the fortune that attended us that day fc4- 
lowed day and night followed night without mishap of any 
sort befalling us. 

Moreover, after we left the great range of mountains 
we found travelling easier, although perhaps less pleas- 
ant. In truth, the great plains were sad and weary be- 
yond words. We never heard the birds sing, while laugh- 
ter among the people was rare. Still, we had naught of 
which we could complain ; especially when, at the end of 
the sixth day, a passer-by tAd us that we were no great 
distance frtrni Toledo. We were in a valley at the time, 
I remember, and the man, seeming friendly, I asked him 
what kind of a city Toledo was, 

"It is one of God's wonders," he replied. "Wait till you 
get to the top of yonder hill, and k>c^ : then you will know 
what I mean." 

" And Torrijos ? " I asked ; " is that far away ? " 

" Torrijos is but an hour's journey," he said, " a place 
of stys, fit only for pigs and gitanos, but Toledo is the 
home of kings." 
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At this he passed on, never smiling nor looking back, 
while we climbed the hill before us. When we reached 
the top we stopped and looked, but neither of us spoke a 
word. Beneatli us but a little distance lay a squalid vil- 
lage, but away in the distance was the city which we 
sought to enter, and in which, although we knew it not 
then, God had willed us to have experiences which surely 
never happened to other men. 



" TT^ROM here Tcdedo seems bnt a casde," said Blaw- 
rl gan, after he had looked at it some tiine. 

■*■ "Aye, but it is many miles away," I replied. 
" When we draw nearer it will revea] itself in its true pro- 
portions." 

" It seems like a great prison," said John Trenowdfa. 
" But what of that ? Esther is there, and something tells 
me she is yet alive. Let us hasten on, my masters, let ns 
hasten on," and I saw by the glitter of his eyes that 
be could scarcely restrain his passion from bursting 
forth. 

But we moved not. Somehow, the sight of the city held 
us as by a spell, for there was that about it which was 
strange to us. Aye, and more than strange : it was awe- 
inspiring. Perhaps this was because the shadows of the 
coming events had already fallen upon us, but mon, I 
think, because Toledo is a place which, when once seen, 
can never be forgotten. 

It stands on a great, rugged eminence, so rugged and so 
steep that ten men could forbid fifty an entrance tfaereta 
Nearly surrounding it, moreover, is a great river, Ae 
waters of which are brown and fast-moving, as thoof^ 
eager to get away into the broad plains, but which can- 
not for the great rocky gorges which form its banks. I 
was told afterwards that this same river, the Tagus, wiaA 
empties itself into the sea at Lisbon, had in the past beea 
coknired by the blood of those who had been killed within 
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Toledo's walls, and that, although the great palace on the 
top is hundreds of feet above the bridge which spans it, 
the blood of slain victims ran into it like water rushes 
into a valley after a thunderstorm. 

But at that time we knew naught of this. Stem and 
forbidding as the great grey walls looked that day, they 
bore rather an aspect of peace than of storm. The waters 
of the Tagus, moreover, which well-nigh girded its base, 
shone like a streak of silver light, and the edge of the 
ravine on which the city walls were built told us of 
strength and security. That day, too, the palace called the 
Alcazar shone in the sunlight, while the spire of the great 
Cathedral, surmounted by a cross, would have given us a 
feeling of confidence did we not remember that the Span- 
iards had in the name of the Cross done deeds at which 
devils might tremble. 

On the eastern side of Toledo we saw great, broad 
plains, broken by hillocks, but on its west was fine and 
undulating country covered with olive trees. 

Well, what think you?" said Mawgan, at length. 
Think?" I made answer. "I think that ere night- 
fall we must be behind those walls." 

" Aye, and, once there, shall we ever get out again? " 
he said, like one musing. 

" That's as God wills," I replied ; " but remember Sir 
John Tremayne's daughter is there, and remember, too, 
that she is in the power of such as Senor Toledo. It's no 
child's game we have to play, Mawgan, especially when 
her own daughter is of another faith." 

" Aye, and Esther is there," cried John Trenoweth. 
" Let us hasten on, my masters ! " 

Without further parley we descended the slopes of the 
hills towards Torrijos, which, as the passer-by had said, 
was but a squalid hole, the houses of which were no bet- 
ter than pig-stys. Here, after some inquiry, we found 
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tlie gipsy encampment, and where presently we were led 
to the chief, who greeted us surlily, like a man in grave 
doubt as to our right to speak to him. 

I discovert afterwards that be tocric us for King's 
spies, and for that reason the other gip»es kept their hands 
on the handles of the ugly knives they wore, as though 
determined to defend themselves to the very last. But 
all these disappeared when Mawgan showed him that 
which Inez had given him, and after we had haggled 
some little time about the worth of the animals we had 
ridden, and finally settled the matter, be became com- 
municative. 

" For some reasons we have not been much troubled of 
late," he said, " but one never knows what may happen 
before the sun goes down. Sonetimes the priests regard 
us as Moors, and then we be bunted like rats ; then again 
they remember that we be gitanos, and they do nau|^t 
but threaten. For some time now the Inquisition hath 
done but little, but report hath it that, because of this, in- 
fidels have become loud of speech, and as a consequence 
the Holy Giurch is taking steps to search them out, and 
bring them to their knees. But yesterday was Butucdo 
my son near Toledo, where be heard great news." 

" What news ? " I asked. 

" It is said the council of the Inquisition hath met at 
the church of El Cristo de la Vega, and have decided that 
some notorious heretics be burned before many sun) 
hath set." 

" This may be but idle gossip," I made answer. 

" True," he replied, " but when your excellency ^^ 
members that Butuccio saw men fixing stakes on the spd 
where the old Roman circus used to stand, and where all 
the Toledo heretics have been burned, it seems as though 
there may be truth in it." 

This I told to Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenowedit 
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both of whom lot^ced grave, bnt wlu^ nerertheless, never ' 
dreamed of abandoning our project. 

" We expected this," said Jdin Trenoweth ; " but by 
Ok mercy of God we have been protected so far, and it 
may be that He who feeds the ravens may see to allow us 
to go back to England again when our work is done. Let 
US hasten on, my masters." 

And this was his constant plea whenever we stepped 
at any place. " I tell you," he repeated again and again, 
" my Esther needs me, and if we do but loiter we may be 
too late. Ah I woe is me for leaving her uncared tor all 
these years." 

" Doubtless," said the gipsy, " my lords have friends 
in Toledo, or they would never dare resort hither, espe- 
cially as I am told that nearly all Englishmen are in dan* 
ger of their lives in Spain. Perchance, excellencies, you 
know the English priest who, report says, hath great 
power in Toledo, and whose will is obeyed even by the 
great Archbishop." 

"What Englishman?" I asked; "what is his name?" 

" Padre Parsons," replied he ; " a man, I am told, much 
beloved by the King." 

At this my heart felt as though a cold hand were upon 
it, for I knew that, should we but fall into his power, we 
were lost indeed. 

" Moreover, if my lords would enter Toledo to-day," 
went oa the gipsy, " it will be well for them to go quickly. 
FcK- the Wamba Gate and the Puerta del Sol, by which 
Siey must enter, be closed at sundown, and it would go 
hard with any man who seeks to enter afterwards." 

Accordingly, we made our way to Toledo with all speed, 
nettber of us speaking much, for men who know that they 
p> to danger spend but little time in speech. Not that I 
think one of us shrunk from our work. John Tren- 
Bweth's eyes still shone with that steely light which told 
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me he would stop at nothing, while I knew by the way 
that Mawgan Killigrew pressed his lips together that not 
Mily did he expect danger, but he was prepared to meet it. 

As we presently descended a hill which led to the river, 
the sight that impressed us most was the great Cathedral, 
whose high tower hid even the Alcazar, which is situated 
on the summit of the great rock oa which Ttdedo is built, 
and then presently, as we saw the bridge by which we 
must cross, one of the bells in the tower gave forth a death 
gong, which fairly made me shiver. 

" By our Virgin Queen," said Mawgan, " but that is 
not a cheerful welcome." 

" It is death, death, everywhere," said John Trenoweth; 
" but what of that, my masters ? We must on I " 

No so(Hier had we crossed the bridge than we saw how 
impregnable Toledo was. We now realised that the 
Tagus was far down below the city walls, while its banks 
were a mass of jagged rocks, which no man could climb, 
even although the city walls were not built upon them. 
The river, too, was deep, and its dark brown waters, now 
that we stood by them, did not shine as was the case when 
we looked from the distance, but locked sullen and for- 
bidding, as though to tell us that the city was cruel, even 
as they were. 

No man gave us speech as we climbed the hill towards 
the Puerta del Sol, which was the Spaniard's way for say- 
ing " The Gate of the Sun," neither did we notice augfat 
that need disturb us. It is true that both men and women 
turned and looked after us, as though our appearance were 
strange ; but of that we recked nothing. But when we 
came to the great wooden doorway our troubles began. 

"Who goes?" asked the sentinel, who stood erect, 
holding his pike before him. 

" Travellers, seiior." 

" From where ? " 
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*' San Sebastian," I made answer. 

"You are not Spaniards?" 

" No, sefior, but we be men of quality, like yourself, 
and we seek to have affairs with men of quality." 

He looked at us suspiciously, but I had spoken to 
him as though he were a caballero, instead of a simple 
soldier, and my courtesy pleased him, and be allowed us 
to pass. 

" Now," said Mawgan, " we are in, and that right 
easily. I did not think we should be able to enter with 
so little ado." 

" Evidently there be many travellers," I replied ; 
" moreover, no one seems to look upon us as English- 
men. I verily believe that our boldness in making entry 
into Tdedo, where we are hated so much, stands us in 
good stead." 

" But we must never deny that we are English ; mind 
tfiat," said Jdin Trenoweth sternly. 

" That was our compact," replied Mawgan, " but, in 
truth, there seems no need to deny anythit^. The 
streets are full of men who look as though they might be 
of different nationalities, and so we pass unnoticed." 

And in this he spoke the truth, for the narrow streets 
were so crowded that, had we not kept close to each other, 
we should have surely lost each other; and this was 
to be avoided, for in such an event, ignorant of the city 
as we were, it would be no easy matter to discover the 
others' whereabouts. For the streets formed a perfect 
network, and were nothing more nor less than a mere 
maze, which curious men sometimes have made in their 
gardens to give entertainment to their visitors. 

" And now to work," said Jrfin Trenoweth. " Near 
us is my Esther. My God I think of it I She whom I 
have loved for more than twenty long years, and whom 
I have not seen since that day that she left with Mistress 
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Tremayne and Senor de Valencia, may be within a stone's 
throw of me now. Think of it, my masters I " 

But, as may easily be seen, we could not set to wort 
with the speed that John Trenoweth desired. Of neces- 
sity we were i^orant of all things in Toledo. No man 
knew we, nor had we an inkling of an idea where this or 
that man lodged. During our journey from San Sebas- 
tian we had not dared to ask questicMis. We knew that 
we were followed by those whose duty it was to take us 
prisoners. Evidently Senor Gomez had discovered our 
departure from Falmouth harbour, and had sailed after 
us. By some means they had divined our road from 
France, and had ctrnie near to running us down. And 
this was not such a difficult matter as at first appeared, 
for there was no other way by whidi an Englishman 
dared to enter Spain. Every Spanish port was closely 
guarded, and, as Englishmen were taken and dragged be- 
fore the Inquisitors without parley, they knew we should 
not dare to enter by one of their ports. 

As matters stood, therefore, we had come to Toledo 
knowing but little save that the Senora Valencia and ber 
daughter lived there, and that Esther Tniscott had some 
little time before been with them as serving-woman. 
That both Seiiora Valencia and Esther Tniscott were in 
danger of the Inquisition we also knew, for the story of 
Senor Gomez that both had embraced the Romish faith 
we had discarded. Moreover, before we left Arwenadc 
Master Killigrew told us many things which to my mind 
destroyed forever the thought that they had so quickly 
changed their views. 

Our first business, therefore, as I understood it, was to 
find a quiet house where we could lodge in peace, 
then, as best we could, obtain information concerning the 
abode of the Senora Valencia. But here I saw we should 
be much handicapped. If the sefSora and her serving 
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woman were known as English, and under the ban of the 
Church, the fact of strangers asking questions concern- 
ing them might easily arouse suspicion. And this we did 
not desire to do, for by that means we should be clapped 
into prison before you might count fifty. We must, 
therefore, go to work with great caution, and discover 
by roundabout means that which we desired to know. 

It is true J<^n Trenoweth's patience was much put to 
the test, but we made him see the reason of it all, and so, 
although he chafed like a young colt first broken to the 
bit, he settled down to our plans without more ado. 

Now the matter of lodgings was a sore difficulty. If 
we went to an inn, we should naturally be exposed to the 
gaze of any who mi^t be staying there. An inn is a 
gossip shop, no matter what country one may be in ; and 
although one might learn the news of the city by mixit^ 
freely with men, the danger was too great. The other 
alternative was to seek shelter in some poor man's house, 
where we might have much privacy, and yet ask many 
questions. But to find such a place was not easy, for, as 
is well known, the whtde of Toledo was full of priests and 
priests' minions. They, indeed, rukd the city, so much 
so, that even Philip the King declared he was not King 
in Toledo, and moved his Court accordingly. But this 
I had heard: Many of the inhabitants of Toledo were 
Moors, and although they, in order to save their lives, 
had disavowed their Mohammedan faith, and accepted 
Christianity, still hated the Spaniard and all his ways. 
It b true they were a lying, cruel pec^le, but I reflected 
that we should be more likely to find shelter in one of 
their houses than by seeking to live with a Christian. In 
addition to all this, moreover, no Moor was allowed to 
be a servant of the Church, and thus would not be in com- 
tntmication with an; who would give their thumbs to drag 
nsto the stake. 
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After walking around the city some time therefore I 
spied a man, who I was sure was of Moorish descent, and 
who by the pannier of food which he carried I judged to 
be the father of a family. Without ado therefore I ac- 
costed him and asked him if he could direct me to the Catie 
del Poso Amargo. This street I had seen near the 
Cathedral, and was some distance from where we stood. 

" It is not easy to find, seiior," replied the man, " still, 
if you go to the Cathedral, and ask there, you can find a 
boy who will take you there." 

" Ah, then it is far," I replied. " I am sorry for that, 
for it is now well-nigh dark, and I seek a place of lodging 
for me and my friends, and I do not wish to be far away 
from the Caile del Refugio." 

This street I mentioned because it looked quiet, and 
because it was close to where we stood. 

"You wish lodgings?" said the man, looking at us 
steadily. 

" Aye, good and quiet," I replied. 

" In the CaUe del Refugio f " 

" Aye, if it be possible." 

"And my lords would pay well?" 

I shrugged my shoulders, after the manner of the 
Spaniards, and smiled. 

" My lords are not Spaniards?" 

" We have come here from France," I replied. 

" In France a man doth not suffer because of his re- 
ligion." This he said like (me asking a question. 

" Neither doth everyone swear by the Mass," I an- 
swered at a venture. 

" Ah I " he cried eagerly. " But there is danger." 

"Why?" 

" The wcMnan is my own sister, and although she hadi 
80 far escaped the Inquisition, it may be that a new seardi 
may begin any day. I. have heard that the priests com- 
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mence again, and that right soon. I am a Moor/' be con- 
tinued, after a pause. 

After some amount of parley with the man, we agreed 
to let him take us to his sister's house, which he did ; and 
although the place was poor enough, it suited our pur- 
pose, for no one asked us questions, while food and drink 
were provided without grumbling. 

Here we stayed three days without aught happening. 
We asked as many questions as we dared, but nothing 
did we discover concerning the Senora Valencia, or her 
tiring-woman, Esther Truscott. It is true we learnt that 
many heretics would soon suffer the penalty of their sins, 
if they did not at once repent and believe, and that among 
tliose who would die for the glory of God were certain 
English who had long been obdurate, but beyond that we 
could learn nothing of importance. I say we had asked 
as many questions as we dared, but this was not many for 
the reasons which I have given. 

This, however, we had done, and to it we owed I think 
something of our safety. We had each clothed ourselves 
in Spanish attire, and could thus walk abroad without 
attracting attention. It was long before I could persuade 
John Trenoweth to do thi^, but our clothes being much 
soiled during our journey, we were obliged to get new, 
and as that in the Spanish fashion was all that was avail- 
ble so we had to ht content. 

At the close of the third day the brother of the woman 
with whom we had lodged, came to us much excited. 
Dark days are ccxning to us," he said. 
Why?" I asked. 

The Inquisition is to be in force again," he replied. 
" To-morrow the Archbishop is to preach in the Cathe- 
dral, and it is freely said that he will proclaim against 
tinbelievers." 

" But thou art a believer," I said. 
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" I may not apeak as to that," he replied. " But this 
I know, heretics are to be searched out, and the move- 
ment is to begin by a sermon to-morrow." 

I had noticed during the day that a number of priests 
had come as tf from long journeys, and that a look of 
great eagerness was on nearly every man's face. I said 
nothii^ to the Moor, however, although he remained long, 
telling me scraps of news he had heard. When he had 
gone, and we were akxie, I told Mawgan and Jcdin what 
he had said, which, as may be imagined, excited dran 
much. 

" I will go to the Cathedral," I said. 

" So will I," said Mawgan. 

" But not I," said John Trenowcth. " I will not be a 
witness to blasphemy." 

The next morning Mawgan and I found oar way 
thither, where we found that a great multitude had gath- 
ered, and where the air seemed heavy with the atmosphere 
of momentous deeds. 



I HEAR THE ABCHBISHOP's SERUON AND SEE 
SEROR T0LEIX> 

I SAY a vast multitude had gathered in the Cathedral, 
while a steady stream of pct^le kept entering on 
every side, so that we were steadily forced towards 
flie High Altar. And this in spite of the fact that it was 
yet early. No preacher had as yet entered the pulpit, 
although prayers were being said, and the sound of chant- 
ing was heard in the various parts of the building. Al- 
though the weather was warm outside, and a great con- 
course of pet^le had gathered within, the Cathedral was 
very cold, so that I gladly gathered my cloak around me. 
And here let me say, that for pure grandeur, I have never 
seen this Cathedral surpassed. That which I saw at 
Seville, later, is latter, but for perfect harmony of pro- 
portion and ctdouring, the Cathedral at Toledo surpasses 
almost anything I have ever seen. Our St. Paul's, in 
London, is but poor when compared with it, neither does 
it possess the power to create that atmosphere of awe and 
mystery which pervades this great building in Spain. 
Especially did we feel this when at length we found our- 
selves, as it were, in the very centre of the building, in 
fnH view of the High Altar on the one hand, and the stalls 
which contained the chcnr on the other. 

Here, moreover, most of the people were kneeling, 
though not all. For this t was thankful, otherwise Maw- 
gan and I would have been s'iigled out, and regarded with 
snspidon. As we became accustomed to our surround- 
ings we were able to take particular note of those amongst 
106 
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whom we stood, and presently I saw kneelmg close beside 
me one who chained my attention from the first. This 
was a young woman who, as I judged, could not be more 
than twenty years of age. What drew my attention to 
her was, I think, the fact that she was different from the 
rest who kneeled around. Her face was not cast in the 
Spanish mould, although she was evidently a SpanianL 
I noticed, in spite of the fact that her head was partially 
covered by a peculiar kind of lace headgear, that her hair 
was not coarse and black like other Spanish women, 
rather it was line and glossy, and, althou^ it was very 
dark, there was a golden gleam in it. Her face, too, was 
not large and fleshy like those of the others, but was of a 
more delicate nature, more like our high-bom EngUsh- 
women. And this was not all. Although she was kneel- 
ing, I judged she was taller and more slender tiian her 
fellow- worsh ippers. 

I stood some time watching her, while Mawgan gued 
around the great church. Presently she looked up, and 
our eyes met, and it was at that moment that I saw a face 
the memory of which will never pass from me, even 
though I live to the age which the Bible hath it men Ihred 
before the great flood. And yet I cannot describe it, for 
it was as it seemed to me full of ccMitradicticms. Tint it 
was beautiful no man could deny, and yet it was die 
beauty of pride and disdain, rather than of sweetness and 
tenderness. But here again my pen falters, for «4iile I 
write the words, I remember that she made me think of 
my mother. And how could that be, if there were not in 
her heart something akin to the heart of the woman who 
had sent me away with her blessing? For their faces 
were not alike. My mother's eyes were grey and soft 
as those of a dove, while the eyes of this maid were wdl- 
nigh bUck, and flashed into mine with a suggestion <ii 
passion. 
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As our eyes met, too, I saw the blood mount her cheeks, 
which added to her charm, and made my heart flutter 
somewhat, although I could not tell why. It was only a 
single glance we gave each other, but I knew then that I 
should know her again, aye, and I was sure, too, that I 
had seen one I could never forget. Not that she made 
me feel kindly towards her. Rather my heart grew hard 
and bitter. Although I thought of her and my mother 
together, she made me feel that she was my enemy, and 
that at no time could she be my friend. 

Presently she, with the other worshippers, stood up, and 
then I saw that she was much taller than the ordinary 
Spanish women, who f^th^tgpst part ai« short and thick 
set, moving somewh9^ ^i^Ki^lyr. J^ heavy foot- 

steps. She, I say, was taller than the resif^ moreover she 
was more finely formed, and as she looked around she 
seemed like a queen, ^ stately and commanding was 
she. * ". ' t" r . . 

Our eyes did not meet again, although I could swear 
she looked at me from time to time out of the corners of 
her eyes, as though I interested her more than the crowd 
of Spanish caballeros by which we were surrounded. In 
truth I was vain enough to think that this was owing to 
my great height, for I could give six inches to any man 
I saw there, or perhaps it might have been that my 
face was fresh and ruddy, and my brown hair was 
fine and curly rather than stiff and straight like the 
Spaniards. 

A little later, however, my attention was diverted from 
her, for the Archbishop entered the pulpit and began to 
preadi, and as the occasion was big with importance, I 
listened with all the ears I had. And this it was neces- 
sary for me to do, for, although I knew the Spanish 
tongue enough to converse therein, I found that listening 
to a discourse was a different matter. Many strange 
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words were used, and because the sentences were long and 
involved I had to pay great heed or I should have missed 
their meaning. 

He began, I remember, by glorifying what he called 
the one true Church, and spoke both in sorrow and anger 
of the heresy which had crept into her. He said that the 
Church had been kind and tender towards unbelievers, 
and not until heretics had refused to listen to reascm had 
she exercised her power and used stronger means. From 
time to time, moreover, even in the midst of these acts, 
she had relaxed her severity and given sinners every op- 
portunity to repent. But he grieved that this had been in 
vain; nay, the very gentleness of the Church had been 
used as an excuse for disobedience, and heretics had be- 
come day by day more stubborn. He grieved that one 
whole nation had gone away into lasciviousness and de- 
bauchery, even in spite of the fact that the Pope had dur^ 
ing the reign of that gentle daughter of Christ, and most 
Christian Queen, taken his curse of excommunicatioo 
from her, and given her his blessing. He referred to 
Mary, the late beloved wife of their most Gracious 
Majesty Philip the Second. 

" And now," he said, his vnce swelling with passioo, 
" that nation hath become apostate. She hath resisted 
all those efforts of Mary, and her faithful ministers, 
Bishop Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, to bring them badk 
to the faith ; nay, her people have even called these men 
by vile and hateful names. And still wcwse, fw mme 
than twenty years she hath allowed herself to be governed 
by a she-wolf, a bastard of that vile Henry VIH., who 
sdd his soul to gratify his carnal passions. But this 
must not be. Spain, the faithful dUld of the Churdi, 
must restore England to her rightful king, our own som- 
eign King Philip ; she must cast that she-wolf into her 
filthy den, and bring back the people to those lovir^ arms, 
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without which England must be forever accursed. Al- 
ready has his Holiness the Pope made that faithful and 
devoted churchman a cardinal, and promised him the See 
of Canterbury. Cardinal Allen is also named Legate for 
England, and has written his pastoral letter, which I will 
proceed to read to you." 

Thereupon he read a letter which was written to the 
English people. This purported that retribution was not 
to fall so much upon the English people as upon the usurp- 
ing heretic Elizabeth, the bane of Christendom, and the 
murderess of the souls of her subjects. Henry VIII., 
tyrant as he was, had fallen short of his infamous 
daughter. Vengeance would fall on her at last. Ruin 
was now to overwhelm her, and the just of the earth 
would say, " Lo, this is she who took not God for her 
strength, and was struck down by the hand of the Most 
High." She was bom in adultery, an offspring of incest, 
and a declared bastard. Her father had been excom- 
municated, and her mother's mother and her mother's sis- 
ter were omcubines. Elizabeth had overthrown the 
Church, profaned the sacraments, and torn God*s priests 
from the altars, in the very act of celebrating the holy 
mysteries. She had made England a sanctuary of atheists 
and rebels, and vampire-like she had enriched herself by 
sucking the blood of afflicted Catholics. Her chief 
favourite had murdered his wife, and him she had made 
her principal Minister. 

After this the letter went on to call her the foulest of 

prostitutes, and her Court the vilest of brothels. The 

Church had excommunicated her, but she had despised 

connection, and now the time had come for vengeance. 

She must be overthrown, and the sty which England had 

become must be purified.* 

*This is a correct summary of Cardinal AUen's letter, much 
of which is unfit for publication.— J. H. 
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"And who is to do this?" said the Archbishop. "It 
is we, my children; it is we must hurl this incestuous, 
adulterous creature from her high place. We, the chil- 
dren of Spain, must rid the pecfile of England from this 
great harlot I " 

As he said these things, my heart became more and 
more aflame with anger. I found my hand on my sword 
bilt, and had not Mawgan spoken to me I believe I should 
have cried out. 

"What is the matter?" said Mawgan Killigrew in a 
low voice. " You look as though you are going mad 1 " 

"Mad I" I cried. "The man is blaspheming; he is 
calling our Queen vile names ; be says our English Court 
is a brothel." 

" Then cry against him ! " said Mawgan. " As sure as 
I am a Killigrew I will stand by thee ! " 

But at this time I looked and saw that the Spanish 
maid, of whom I have been telling, was watching us, and 
I could swear by the loc^ on her face that she understood 
what we had said. This moved me to caution, and, press- 
ing Mawgan's arm, I bade him be silent. 

As far as I could judge no one else regarded us, so 
turning towards the pulpit, I again listened to the 
sermon. 

" Not only is the true faith being destroyed in Ei^- 
land," he said, " but it is threatened in Spain. Even our 
own city of Toledo, beloved of God as she is, is the home 
of heresy. From time to time we have put down unbe- 
lief with a firm hand, but the vipers of unfaith have bred 
other vipers, until we can do no other than seek to destroy 
them all. The Holy Inquisition hath in these days been 
given power, and we must use it. To-day I give solemn 
warning from this sacred place that no unbelievers shall 
live in our See ; the faith of every man and woman shall 
be inquired into, and the unrepentant shall suffer the 
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penalty of their sins. Already is the Holy Council deal- 
ing with those who persist in the sin of unbelief, and we 
must continue our work, until it is destroyed root and 
branch. And think not, my brethren, that we act in anger 
or in harshness. Nay, we act in love and pity. The 
Lord loveth whom He chasteneth, and the fires of the 
Church are lit in holy faith and tenderness. The body is 
nothing, the soul is all; therefore must we, if there be 
need, destroy the body that the soul may be saved." 

This was in substance the sermon that I heard that Sab- 
bath morning beneath the Cathedral roof, and, as I have 
said, it aroused me to a mighty anger, and I had to strive 
with myself that I might be kept from proclaiming this 
man a liar and a false prophet. 

But I did not speak, for as he finished his sermon I 
again looked towards the Spanish maid and saw that her 
eyes were fixed on me. I believed, too, that she read 
what was in my mind and was angry with me. 

" Let us go out," I whispered to Mawgan, " presently 
there will be the Elevation of the Host, at which every 
Catholic will kneel, and if we do not kneel with the rest 
attention will be drawn to us." 

So we found our way with others out of the Cathedral, 
and presently stood in the Plaza de Ayuntamiento, which 
was a small square, and where we could speak together 
freely. As well as I could I told Mawgan what the Arch- 
bishop had said, and watched him while his face grew 
redder and redder with anger. 

"And we can do nothing!" he cried. "Oh, God, 
nothing." 

" We have come here to save Senora de Valencia," I 
said, " and we will ! " 

" Give me your hand on that," cried Mawgan. " But 
we must fight warily. It is a marvel to me that we have 
not already been haled before these fellows." 
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As we stood there two Spaniards passed us, and as 
they passed we heard one say : 

" The Council meets to-morrow, I hear." 

" Aye, at El Cristo de la V^a. Methtnks the Christ's 
arm will not move." 

" Nay, that it will not. Even though it moved for a 
Jew, it will not for an Englishwoman, and a serving 
woman to boot. Why, report hath it she hath called the 
Inquisitors devils." 

" Aye, I can well believe it. These English, since the 
she-wolf cub, Elizabeth, has been Queen, care for naught, 
and believe in naught. Still the priests be getting mighty 
arrc^ant. It is said that even the King is afraid of them." 

" Tish, man, and speak not loud. The search begins 
to-morrow, and every idle word will be remembered." 

" Rupert Hamstead," said Mawgan, when I told him 
what they had said, " three days have we been in Toledo, 
and yet have we dtMie naught. We have not yet dis- 
covered the senora's dwelling-place." 

"Aye, but no harm is happening to her," I replied; 
" when heretics suffer they suffer in public." 

" When they are burnt, aye ; but what of their imprison- 
ment, what of torture? " 

" Let us move on," I whispered, " I believe we be 
watched." 

Accordingly we walked slowly across the square, I lott- 
ing furtively on the man who as I believed was keeping 
near to us. And what aroused my suspicions about him 
was, not so much the fact that he kept near to us, as the 
man's appearance. I remembered my father's descrip- 
tion of Senor Toledo, and thought I recognised him. It 
is true nearly thirty years must have passed since my 
father saw him, nevertheless, what he wrote held good 
even then. The closely placed eyes, the narrow shoul- 
ders, the thin legs, the nervous springy movement, all 
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correspoaded with what my father had written concem- 
tng him. 

" Who watches us ? " asked Mawgan. 

" I believe it is Setior Tc^do," I replied. 

I saw Mawgan's lips close as if by a snap, bat he kept 
himself from doing aught rash, and presently, as the man 
walked away, I breathed again. 

" He looks well-nigh seventy," said Mawgan. 

" No bite is as bad as an old dog's bite," I said. 

" And he looks as though his fangs are sharp," replied 
Mawgan ; " but let us get back to Trenoweth, and by Cor- 
moran, we must be careful we be not folk>wed/' 

" Not yet," I replied ; " lo<A, the people be coming out," 
and I made my way towards the great door at the western 
end. 

For some minutes I watched, but saw no one who inter- 
ested me ; presently, however, my heart leaped within me, 
for passing throu|^ the doorway I saw the maid whom 
I had noticed during the sermon. 

Whether she saw us or no, I cannot tell, for although 
she looked not towards me, I thought I saw her eyes flash, 
and her face flush as if with anger. 

" Who is that beauteous lady," I said to a young Span- 
iard who stood by my side, nodding towards her. 

" The Senorita de Valencia," he replied, 

" Ah, she comes from Valencia? " I s^d, carelessly, 
alAough God knows I spcAie with a fast-beating heart. 

" Aye, and no," he replied. " Her father's family 
were of Valencia originally, but the lands came not to 
him. He was of Toledo, and lived here." 

" Does he not live here now ? " 

" You caimot know Toledo, seiior," he replied, " or you 
would have heard of his death, some little time ago. He 
married an English heretic, who was forgiven her heresy 
for hia sake, but now that he is dead, she hath fallen under 
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snspicKML Indeed, icpoil Italfa it mat Ac is uosdj bd- 
prisooed, and her tinK of Rpentmoe is fast "—'■■c to an 
end." 

"And the seoorita. is she a heretic? " 

" Nay, by tbe Mass, ntx She htfedi her mo th er's sin, 
and some say her inotber also. Bat that nay not be. Sbc 
hath bat lately come from a coarat, and since her father's 
death, bath bat sddGm seen the senora. Bat die sencrita 
is as much a Catholic as the Qoeoi afirr whom At is 



"WTiat.Isabena?" 

** Aye. Isabdla. that b her name, and report hath it that 
she abets the priests in their determination to brii^ bcr 
mother to the stake if she niD not repent. It is bard to 
believe, but she is half FngKA, and hadi a tanper." 

" Lives she with her mother? " 

" Nay, since her father's death Ae haA been placed in 
chai^ of the Archbidicp's CoanseDor and his secretary, 
Senor Toledo." 

"And be is, of ooorsc, a Strang sw ypo rte r of the 
Cburdi?" 

The yonng Sponiatd shri^ f'ed Iris dnnkkxs. 

" Sahe Dios." he irfdied. " This, I knov, Senor Toledo 
is for himself. He bath gicat power, and so men fear 
him. bm na man londi trim." 

"WTmtishelike?- 

" Like an cd, senor, kx^ and uuiow ; aye, but a ser> 
pent wotdd be a better simile, for he halfa the tooth of one, 
aye, and the strength oi one, tot^" 

" .\Dd lives be near ttie Archbishop's palace? ** 

" Nay, hot tn tfie white palace at Ae cast of dK 
Alcazar." 

'' Come." said I to Mawgan, when the yonng Spaniard 
bad departed. " let us hie to onr lodging-ptace. Bitt we 
most n-atch, man, we must watch.** 
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" Have you heard ai^ht ? " 

" Much," I replied, " but we must be wary." 

We made our way Arough the crowd, and for the first 
time in my life, I grieved because of my height ; for being 
of great stature, I could be singled out with ease. And 
this was also true of Mawgan, and especially was it true 
among the Spaniards. Fc»- they be a short, squat race, 
very few of them rising to anywhere near six feet in 
height. Still, we mingled freely with them, and when 
presently we left the open space, we took as many turns as 
a hunted fox, darting up one narrow street and down an- 
other, and thus going a Icmg distance before we reached 
the CaUe del Refugio. 

Arrived there we had a long council of war, for I 
UAA John Trenoweth and Mawgan Killigrew all I had 
heard. 

" As for this Isabella, we had nau^t to do with her." 
said John Trenoweth. " Sir John Tremayne's daughter 
we will save, if God gives us grace, and my Esther must 
be saved, too. Remember that, my masters 1 " 

This he had said many times, and became half-mazed 
because we had not yet discovered where she was. 

Our dangers, too, were increased — or, at least, so I 
feared. For I could not help believing that the man I had 
seen was Seiior Toledo; and if that were so, we walked 
on a sword edge. Men told me I bore a strong likeness 
to my father, indeed some went so far as to say that I was 
the exact image of what Sir Richard Hamstead had been 
when he was twenty-four. If that were so, Seiior Toledo 
would have reo^ised me in spite of my Spanish attire, 
and would make his plans accordingly. 

But we had not come to Spain without counting on this, 
and we walked Toledo streets both that day and the next, 
teekiiig as best we could to find the prison of the Setiora 
Valencia. In this, however, we were unsuccessful, but 
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on the Tuesday morning the Moor came to us ; his eyes 
fairly ablaze with excitement. 

" It hath begun, my lords," he cried. 

"What hath begun?" 

" The Inquisition. To-day at noon, in the Circo Ro- 
mano, an Englishwoman is to be burned." 

" Who? The Sefiora de Valencia? " 

" Nay, that is not her name. She hath been her tiring- 
,woman." 

But this I did not tell John Trenoweth, for in truth I 
was afraid to do sa 

" It was so decided at El Cristo de la Vega yesterday, 
even now the people have gathered in the Church of San 
Juan de los Reyes." 

" Come," I said to my companions, " it is said that an 
English heretic is to be burned. Come! " 

" Where? " cried Mawgan and Trenoweth in the same 
breath. 

" At the Grco Romano," I replied, " but they are even 
now in the Church of St. Jt^n of the Kings." 

At this, both Mawgan and John Trenoweth loc4ced to 
their weapons, and then we three walked away together. 
No word spoke we, for I believe that their mouths were 
hot and dry, even as mine was. And yet my heart beat 
not more quickly than was its wont, while my sinews 
seemed like steel. 

But I did not know then of what I should see and hear 
before the sun went down. , 
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I HAVE said that my heart beat not more quickly than 
was its wont, and I have spoken the truth. Instead 
of being well-nigh crazed, as I had imagined I 
should be under such circumstances, a great calm came 
over me. I tocJc more than ordinary note of the people 
we passed in the streets, as well as of the buildings which 
were larger than ordinary. I remember how in particular 
I paid attention to a building which had had a strange 
history, being at one time a Jewish temple, and again a 
Moorish mosque, but which was at that time a Christian 
church called Santa Maria la Blanca, and I remember, too, 
wondering why it was called the Church of the White 
Mary. Not only this, but when at length I came to the 
Church of San Juan de los Reyes, I took particular note 
of the chains which were festooned in front of the 
building. 

I knew that within that same church prayers were being 
chanted, prior to leading a heretic victim down the steep 
incline, and across to the Circo Romano, which stood cm 
the plain outside the city walls. But, somehow, the 
thought seemed to fill me with a kind of unnatural calm. 
Indeed, I asked one of the crowd which stood on the little 
space outside the church door what the chains meant. 

" They be the chains which were taken from the Chris- 
tians whom die Moors kept in their dungeons," replied 
die man. 

" And ybo put them there ? " 
117 
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" The seiior must be a stranger to Toledo, or he would 
know," he replied : " it was by the orders of Isabella the 
Cathtdic. Aye, and by the Mass, she made the Moors 
suffer for it afterwards. Good fuel they were, too, these 
d(^ who followed the false prc^het." 

" And who is to be burnt to-day? " I asked with seem- 
ing carelessness. 

" Aye, I know not. Some say one thing, and some an- 
other; there be several, I think, and among them an Eng- 
lish heretic." 

" Go you to see the burning? " 

" What would you ? " cried the man. " We have not 
had one for many a week, and think you I will miss this 
chance? The saints know that of late there hath been 
but little interest in life. The Inquisition falls hard on 
the heretics, but, as Padre Antonio s^d to me yesterday, 
it provides a rare spectacle for the people. I would not 
miss it (or a Dutch ducat." 

" Why go you not inside the church?" 

" Aye, there is no sport there. The priests are mum- 
bling prayers, and giving exhortation; but what of that? 
True, I would like to hear Padre Tempestad tell those 
poor devils of heretics how they will bum in hell, for he 
hath a rare gift. I heard him once describe the suffer- 
ings of a heretic in hell, and as he told of his endeavours 
to scrape away the boiling pitch from his roasting body, 
even I felt sick. But the prayers will be long, and the 
sermon short to-day, so I prefer waiting here, and seeing 
the procession start. Besides, the church is full, and I 
doubt whether I could gain admission." 

And this I found to be true; for when I and my 
companions tried to obtain an entrance, we saw mly a 
seething mass of people, who whispered one to 
another so loudly as to almost drown the chanting of 
the priests. 
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" It's a fine day," I heard a man say close beside me, 
" and there is no wind." 

" Aye, and the dried d&ve wood will bum well." 

" Green wood would be better sport." 

" Aye, but that is over-cruel, according to my thinking." 

" Think you she will last ? " 

" What mean you ? " 

" It is a good mile walk from here to the Circo Romano, 
and it is said she hath been put to the torture. If so, I 
doubt whether she can walk so far." 

" Aye, especially when she knows she is walking to 
helL" 

" Not so. These English heretics think they go straight 
to heaven." 

"What, unshriven?" 

" They care not for that" 

" Well, I am a good Cathctic, But these be strange 
dcnogs. It is these Jesuits who are at the back of it all. 
Rqxwt hath it that it is the English Jesuit priest who hath 
stirred up the Inquisition again." 

" Aye, so I have heard. Whenever they have power, 
the fires bum. But what would you? She is English, 
and they defy us. They, the beer-drinking swine, have 
sacked our towns, and defied our arms, and therefore, 
tbey must be punished. Even the Dutch resistance Is 
naught to theirs. I would that the Armada started to- 
iiKMTOw instead of next year. But what would you? 
The King waits for the Pope's money, and, therefore, 
there is delay. But patienza, I mil touch the English 

RDldt" 

" And so will I, for I am selected to go. But loc4c 
jou, they be coming." 

In this he spoke the truth ; for at that moment the great 
diardi doors rolled back, the people rushed out, while the 
; sonnded more plain. 
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I looked at my omipatiions, who gave a low cry as the 
great bell in the tower began to toll a funeral knell, and I 
saw that each face was stern and set. Mawgan had lost al! 
his ruddy colour, and had became as pale as a Spaniard : 
but this was not with fear. Nay, I knew by the gleaminf 
of his eyes, and the firm setting of his jaws, that hb heart 
was on lire, even as mine was. John Trenoweth, toc^ 
looked almost ghastly. In truth, his face was the face of 
a corpse rather than of a living man ; but his eyes gleamed 
with that steely glitter which I had always noted when he 
was much wrought upon. 

He did not cry out, nor become frantic as I feared be 
would. I could hear him breathing heavily, however, as 
though his lungs closed against the air, while he kept on 
muttering the words, " The hell hounds I the heD 
hounds 1 " 

A minute later a great silence fell upon us all, for tbe 
grim procession began. 

First came two men bearing a carved figure of oar 
Lord upon the cross, after which came some ecclesiastics 
headed by the Archbishop, all of whom wore goigeous 
robes, which nevertheless bore signs of mournii^ upon 
them and after these came a number of priests of less de- 
gree followed by many boys, who carried flags and other 
things, the meaning of which I could not understand 
After these again came a man of great stature, and com- 
manding mien, but who made me shudder as I looked 
on him. He, too, was an ecclesiastic, and wore rich robes, 
but he was not joining in the dismal chanting which filled 
the air with sadness. I watched him as his eyes swept 
over the crowd, eyes which made <»ie think of darkness 
and mystery, so deep and stem were they. 

Then fcrflowed a man with a rough wooden cross,* it 

'This wooden cross majr still be atm In tbo cliaxch cf Sat ' 
Joan de loa Reyes.— J. H. 
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which a sound Uke a groan rose from the vast mtiltitude, 
for immediately behind it came the victims, or what we 
thought were the victims. Their faces we could not see, 
for they were covered with a death mask, neither were the 
outlines of their bodies plain, on accoimt of the loi^ 
coarse robes which enveloped them. But we could see 
that two out of the four were lame, and stumUed along 
with difficulty ; and this was, doubtless, partly because the 
road was rough and uneven, and partly because their 
limbs ached after their tMlure. 

Who followed after the victims I know not, for Maw- 
gan and Jtrfin Trenoweth and I kept close to them, or at 
least as dose as we could, for we could not walk by their 
sides because of the soldiers who formed a barrier. 

Down the hill went the priests, and others, chanting the 
death chant, until we came to the Puerta Cambron, which, 
like the other great doors, was a tremendous barrier made 
of wood and iron, but which did not swing on hinges, but 
was drawn up and down in a rude socket. And after 
this we crossed a rough piece of ground passing not far 
from El Cristo de la Vega, where the victims had been 
condemned the day before, and where I was destined to 
realise one of the most wonderful experiences which 
surely ever fell to the lot of man. A little distance from 
here we struck into a rude road which led to the Circo 
Romano, a large level piece of ground encircled by the 
mtns of thick stone walls. This place, I was told, had 
once been a Roman amphitheatre, for the people had it 
that Toledo was the oldest city in the world, and that the 
Romans ruled the city long centuries before Wamba con- 
quered it. Be that as it may, it was now used as a place 
for burning heretics, and already I saw in the near dis- 
tance grim piles of wood. 

It was at this time that the term of the whole business 
really got hold of me, for up to now the thought that I 
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should see any living human being conunitted to the 
flames bad not really possessed me. I had, as it seemed 
to me, been living through a black nightmare, but now the 
terror of It all entered my soul, and such a fear laid hold 
of my heart as I have never felt either before or since. 

To the right stood Toledo on its lofty heights, grim, 
awful, mysterious, forbidding; on the left was the church 
of El Cristo de la Vega, behind which was an undulatit^ 
country, green with olive trees. In fnxit was a plain, 
through which the tawny waters of the Tagus ran, pres- 
ently to enter the great gorge which nearly encircled the 
city. 

The day was fine. Not a cloud hung in the sky, not a 
breath of wind stirred. All around, save for the cAivt 
trees which appeared on the hills behind the little churdi, 
was a parched, sterile country. Not a Urd sang, and not 
8 sound was heard save the dismal dianting of the priests, 
the tolling of the great bell, and the distant shriek of a 
buzzard. 

The flippant talk which I had heard a little while be- 
fore had ceased. In truth, these Spaniards, cruel as they 
were, and always had been — aye, and laughing at their 
cruelty, too— had now become quiet, and subdued. Pei^ 
chance the awful thought that human beings were to be 
burnt alive made them think of the meaning of it alL For 
no charges were brought against the victims save that 
they did not accept the beliefs of their Church. Peiliaps 
the more thoughtful of them wondered whether He Who 
took the tittle children in His arms and Messed them 
would have given His blessing to the deduons of the 
tribunal which had condemned them to this. 

Be that as it may, no man spc^e, and when we reached 
the stakes and the fagots, and the priests stopped dumt- 
tng the funeral dti^, the silencx was that ot the night 
rather than of the day. 
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Presently a man stepped upon a kind of pulpit. Wbo 
he was, or what position he held, I knew not ; neither do I 
know his name, even to this day. He began chanting 
something in the Latin tongue, which I did not under- 
stand. This he OHitinued a minute or more, during 
which the crowd uncovered their heads. When he had 
finished there was a moment's respite, for the priests 
spoke to each other, and even the peoi^e began to whis- 
per. 

" I would a dagger were put through them instead," I 
heard one say. 

"Tush, man I" rephed another. "Tush, man! You 
know it must not be. It is a law that no blood must be 
shed — nay, not even a drop. But listen." 

At this the man who stood on the platform began to 
speak. I will not write down all he said, for it makes me 
lick to think of it, and this was no wonder, seeing he 
ipoke of the love of the Mother Church, and of the glory 
of God. After this one of the victims was brought for- 
trard. A Jew I tock him to be when first the mask was 
torn from his face, and I soon found that I was right ; fen* 
the man spoke harsh words to him. He told him that his 
fathers had crucified Christ, and that ever since they had 
been an accursed race. That still the Holy Inquisition 
liad been kind to him, giving him opportunities of life, if he 
Would forswear his naughtiness, but he, being stiff-necked 
%nd sinful, had defied the servants of God. After this a 
woman was brought forward, and as her face was uncov- 
ered my heart stood still, for I was sure that she was the 
tlat^ter of Sir John Tremayne. Her face was pale and 
drawn as if by much suffering, her lips were blood- 
less, while her forehead locked like a piece of polished 
bone. 

" Anne de Valencia," the man said, " I still call thee by 
that name, and perhaps for the last time, for after this day 
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if thoif dost not repent, thou shall no longer be regarded 
as the widow of Don Basilio Femandio de Valencia, but 
thou shalt be an outcast bearing thy maiden name, Tre- 
mayne. To thee the Church hath shown great mercy. 
Thou shalt not die to-day. Thou art brought here that 
thou mayst be warned, after which thou shalt have fur- 
ther days for repentance. So kind are we to thee that 
thou shall witness the burning of thy tiring-woman, 
Esther Truscott, who hath, like thee, been obdurate, re- 
fusing the Church's love, and denying her doctrines. It 
is our h<^»c that our clemency will at once melt thine heart, 
and at the same time be to thee a warning." 

" It is Mistress Mary — it is she we canle to save I " I 
heard Jrfin Trenoweth say. " What says he. Master 
Hamstead ? " 

" Hush man," I said ; " she is not to be burned to-day," 
but I did not tell him what had been said concerning 
Esther Truscott, although my silence scarcely spared him 
at all, as will speedily be seen. Fot no socHier had the 
man ceased speaking to Mistress Tremayne, than Qte 
death mask was torn from the face of the other victim, 
and I saw the features of a kindly faced woman, who 
looked as though she was well past mid-age, although I 
was not quite sure. That she was an Englishwoman, I 
could not doubt for a moment, for hers was a face that 
could not belong to any Spaniard, so strongly was it 
stamped with the stamp of her country. This I saw in « 
moment, and just as I turned to look at John Trenowedi, 
wondering if he recc^ised her as his sweetheart, the 
priest pronounced her name : Esther Truscott. 

But not a word more did he say, for John Trenoweth 
passed through the people as easy as a man might put 
throu^ a field of standing wheat. Not a viord spoke be, 
although on his face was a locrfc such as I had never seea 
before. Love, terror, hatred, vengeance, determinaticm 
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all were there, and it seemed as though those around were 
moved by his presence, for no man molested him. 

Before a man could well count five, John Trenoweth 
had reached the condemned woman and stood before her 
with his anns outstretched. But the wc»nan moved not, 
ihhough her eyes were wide open with fear as if she had 
seen a ghost. 

•* Esther, my beauty, my dear sweetheart I " he said, 
and I noted the Cornish accents ; I noted, too, that tender- 
oess of his voice. 

As he spoke the woman's eyes changed, and a lode of 
joy swept over her face ; such a look as I have seen on the 
&ce of a young mother when she has clasped her babe to 
her breast. 

" John I John I " she cried. " You be come then I Fw- 
give me, Jrfm, for I loved 'ee all the time I " 

At this she made a movement to come to him, while the 
Archbish(^ and priests watched with wide-open eyes, but 
two soldiers held her fast. 

Then, as it seemed to me, in less time than it takes a 
clock to tick twice, John Trenoweth caught hold of the 
two addiers, one in each hand and threw them frcrni her. 
With less trouble than it would have caused me to throw 
aude two seven-year-old children. Then while a cry of 
excitement rose from the crowd they fell into each other's 
anns. 

" Esther, my beauty, my lovely maid I " I heard him 
■ay, while she kept chi repeating, " Jdin, my John ! thank 
God you've come to me I " 

But this was only ior a moment, for the soldiers rose to 
tiieir feet, and made ready to rush upon them, and at this 
neither Mawgan Killigrew nor I could restrain ourselves 
koger. With drawn swords we rushed to their side; and 
CKfa made a drele of steel around us. For some minutes 
~how many I know not — we fought like tigers. Man 
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after man fell around us, while again and again did sol- 
diers crane towards us, and again and again did we drive 
them back. 

Once, and once only, did I look at Mawgan Killigrew, 
and even now, it makes my heart warm to think of him, 
as I saw him then. His cloak had dropped from his 
shoulders, and his head was bare. But this all the better 
revealed his kind, honest face and sinewy form. Maw- 
gan Killigrew was worth seeing at any time, so straight 
and lithe was he. Even during the few hours I had been 
in Cornwall I had heard him spoken of as the finest man 
in the county. And this I think not without reason, for 
not only was he of great height, and lai^ness of limb, but 
he carried himself with grace and dignity. His face, too^ 
was not one to forget, rather it was one to be thankful 
for, revealing as it did nobleness of thought, honesty of 
purpose. That day, however, he seemed crowned with 
a new glory; the joy of battle was in his eyes — eyes 
which shone like flames of fire — and he wielded his sword 
as though it were of featherweight. 

His voice rang out dear and true, too, as time after 
time a man fell, and he gathered himself together for a 
fresh attack. 

How long we fought, I repeat, I do not know. Some* 
times I think our struggle must have lasted many nunutes; 
at others, however, I imagine it must have been but a few 
seconds. For we were but two, and they were a number- 
less crowd. How, th«i, could the battle be long? 

"Tear them asunder! " I heard the men sayiog 
again and again, while others made answer, " We can- 
not." 

" Then cut them asunder." 

" It must not be. No blood must be shed. The HoIt 
Inquisition forbids the shedding of blood." 

This I heard while Mawgan Killigrew and I fon^ 
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those who sought to tear John Trenoweth from the arms 
of the woman he had come to speak. 

But the end came presently. How could it be other- 
wise, when we were but two swords against a crowd, 
which became angrier and angrier each minute? I saw 
Mawgan borne to the ground, just as I have been told 
that even a Hon is overcome by a pack of jackals, and at 
the same moment my own arms were pinioned. 

" Now tear them asunder," cried a voice, " but break 
no bones, nor shed no blood." 

But that they could not do. John Trenoweth's arms 
were around the body of the wiHnan he loved, and the in- 
furiated mob could not separate them. 

What the end would have been I know not ; nor, indeed, 
dare I think, but at that moment a young priest rushed 
into the crowd waving a letter above his head. 

" From the King 1 '* he cried, " from the King I " 
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NO sooaer bad he spoken than the tunnoil ceased. 
A look of expectation filled every eye, and a mo- 
ment of breathless silence reigned. 

The Archbishop toc^ the letter, and scanned it eagerly. 

" The English heretic is to be given further time for 
repentance," he said. " The King's will be done I " and at 
this there was a shout, partly of relief, and partly, as I 
thought, of disappointment from the multitude. 

" Take them back to prison," said the ArchlHshop, and 
let further means be taken to bring her to repentance." 

" But what of the men ? " cried a voice. " What of die 
English devils which we have here? " 

" To the dungeons with them," said a vuoe. 

" Aye, to prison with them," said the Ardibishop. 
"They be evidently spies and heretics. They must be 
taken to imiscmi and tried." 

" But we cannot separate the man fran the wooian I " 

" Drive a dagger into his heart I " 

At this moment I saw John Trenoweth's danger. 
Through the sea of faces I saw him straining the woman 
to his breast His face was no longer pale, nor were his 
eyes hard and cruel. In truth, I believe he did not realise 
all that was goii% on around him. Only one thoi^ 
filled his mind. He held his sweetheart to his breast, and 
was content. 

"J<^." I said, "Jdui Trenoweth," and the crowd wtf 
silent as I spoke. 
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" Aye, Master Hamstead." 

" She is not to die to-day. A letter bath come from ttie 
King commanding that she have further time for repent- 
ance." 

"Aye, do 'ee 'ear that, my beauty? " says John to the 
woman. 

" You must be separated, Jdin" 

" Never, never I " he cried. 

" It will be better, Jdin. If you do not let her go, they 
will stab you to the heart, and then you will no longer be 
able to protect her. God hath helped us so far, and He 
will again. If you release her now, we will find some 
means to accomplish our plans." 

Whether any man understood our speech I know not ; 
neither, in truth, did I think at that moment, so much 
wrought upon was I. I believe then, as I believe now, 
that God in His good providence had guided us, and that 
He would guide us still further. I think, too, although 
my words were necessarily few, that Jc^n Trenoweth un- 
derstood what was in my heart, for he kissed Esdier 
Tniscott tenderly, and said, " They shall not keep me 
from 'ee long, my dear, for the Lord hath delivered 'ee 
fmn the lion's mouth." 

After that I have little idea of what hs^ipened, for I 
seemed to fall into a kind of dreamy condition. It seemed 
as though all through which I had gone had dulled my 
senses ; but I have a vague memOTy of having my hands 
bound, and of being led away from the Circo Romano 
towards the dty. I do not think any great crowd went 
with us, for, as I was told afterwards, the people stayed 
bdiind to see the Jew burnt, desiring rather to see his suf- 
ferings than to behold three Englishmen led away into 
captivity. 

When we had passed through the Puerta Cambron I 
remember wixidering whether we should all be put in the 
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same prison, or whether each man would have a solitary 
cell. But I asked no questions, for my tvain was dull, and 
I could not think clearly. 

Presently I found myself in darkness. The air was 
cool, too, although ill-smelling. Little by little my senses 
came back to me, and, feeling a pain in my head, I put my 
hand on the place where it ached most. Then I realised 
that I had been wounded, for it was wet with blood. At 
some little distance I beard a hum of voices, but the sound 
was not distinct, and then I think I fell asleep, for I re- 
member nothing else for a long time. 

" Wake up and eat, seiiorl " 

" I started up, and saw a Spaniard before me, and 
then, looking around, I found myself in an ill-Iigfated 
room. 

" Where am I ? " I asked. 

" Under the Alcazar," was the rejJy. 

"All right, Rupert, we are here, toa" It was Mawgan 
who sp<rice, and the sound of his voice caused a sensatioa 
of joy to pass through my heart. 

"Have I been ill?" 

" You had a sword cut on your head, but it was not 
bad." 

" And we are all together? " 

" Aye. I hear we are to be visited, and the Spanish 
seiiors, who, I suppose, are to be our visitors, will not go 
to the filthy den where they put us first," 

" But how did you find that out? " 

" A fellow has been to us who speaks Engli^" 

" Who speaks English ? " 

" Aye." 

Again t locdced around me, and I saw that we were not 
so badly housed as I feared we should be. It is true that 
the place was neither more nor less than a dungeon ; nev- 
ertheless, a ray of light penetrated the gloom from an inn 
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grating placed in the wall, while on the floor was a thick 
litter of straw, which, as far as I could see, was clean. 

The food brought was of a coarse and unsavoury na- 
ture, but hunger had come to me, so I fell to eating raven- 
ously. After I had eaten I felt better. Some sour wine, 
too, although anything but pleasant, slaked my thirst, and 
made me feel something like my own man again. By and 
hy the Spaniard left us, so that we could speak freely. 

" We have saved my Esther, Master Hamstead," said 
Jrfm Trenoweth. " Had we not been there, she would 
have been committed to the flames before the man from 
tlie King arrived." 

"Aye, and it was a glorious fight, too," said Mawgao 
almost joyfully. " I am willing to be cooped up in this 
hole, when I think of the way we slashed at those Span- 
iards. By Comtoran, Rupert, but thou knowest the tricks 
of sword-play." 

" God, in His mercy, saved my Esther," said J(4in 
Trenoweth. " She is alive, and she still loves me. Aye, 
and I have faith ; the same God Who hath brought us to- 
gether will help us still further. I feel it in my heart" 

" But we are in prison," I could not help saying. 

"In prison! But what of that? Esther is alive, my 
own little maid that was parted from me more than twenty 
years agone I If God helped us (Mice, He will again I " 

In truth, a great change had come over John Trenow- 
eth. He seemed full ten years younger, and his voice 
nmg out dearly, as though his heart was warm and joy- 
ful. 

" I tell you God brought us here — aye, and He brought 
as in time, too. Could they tear me from her? Nay, not 
ten of tbemt They dragged and dragged, but what of 
diat? 1 hdd her in my arms. Aye, even although you 
had strudc no bUm for me, I would have held her, until 
the Lord brought deliverance." 
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Much as I feared the future, I would say no word to 
discourage him; neither, indeed, had I the right, tor we 
had been wonderfully delivered. Still, I loved not the 
thought of prison, and I w(Hidered what was the meaning 
of the news which had been brought to Mawgan. 

" The man who spoke English said we were to be vis- 
ited ? " I said to him. " But by whom ? " 

"Aye, that I know not. I have told you what he said 
to me. A Spanish lord, he said, could not go into the 
black, stinking den into which we were 6r8t thrust, so we 
were taken to better quarters." 

" Aye, but who can be our visitors ? " I asked aloud. 

" Who cares? " cried John Trenoweth. " Even though 
they be the hell-hounds of the Inquisition, I will not 
be afraid. The Lord will be our defence even here I " 

At these words a greater fear came into ray heart, for 
I believed that he, unknowingly, had suggested the truth. 
We should be visited by the priests, and possibly should 
be put to torture. And the thou^t of this was terribk 
to me, for although I feared no man when my limbs were 
free, and I carried a good sword, I dreaded terribly the 
ghastly torments to which the Spaniards put English 
Protestants, 

Presently the light which reached us through the iron 
grating passed away, from the which I gathered that 
night was upon us, whereupon we laid ourselves down 
on the straw, and after sc»ne time fell asleep. How kng 
we slept I know not, but after a time I found myself wide 
awake and possessed with the feeling that someone wu 
near us. Why I thought this I know not, for all was still 
save the heavy breathing of Mawgan Killigrew and the 
low murmurings of J<din Trenoweth, who even in hit 
sleep spoke of his " dear little maid." 

"There's someone whispering," I thought at lengtli, 
and, sitting up, I listened more intently. 
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Yes, there could be no doubt about it : there was a low 
munnuring at the door, and upon this I woke Mawgan 
Killigrew, who lay by my side. 

"What is it? "he asked. 

" Someone is at the door," I said. " Listen, but do not 
make a noise." 

At this John Trenoweth also awoke, and together we 
waited and listened. 

Presently a gleam of light shot across the floor, and 
then little by little the door opened, as if by stealth, and 
a moment later two men came into the room. The one I 
saw in the twinkling of an eye was a priest of some sort. 
The other had so wrapped his face in his cloak that I 
could not discern his features. Nevertheless, I believed 
that I knew who he was. There was stnnething in his 
movements which reminded me of the man I had seen on 
the Sunday morning before, and made me think of my 
father's visit to Gloucester at the time when Master 
Hooper went to heaven in a flame of Are. 

" What would you, senors?" I asked aloud in Spanish, 
" and why is our rest disturbed ? " 

" Master HamsteadF " said the man in the cloak. 

" To whom do you speak, senor? " I asked. 

" To you," he replied. " You are Master Hamstead." 

" And why should I be Master Hamstead F " I asked. 

" Because my eyes never deceive me, old as tfiey are " ; 
and diere was savage glee in the tones of his vcnce. " Be- 
cause — because — well, never mind — I greet you, Master 
Hamstead, and, believe me, it grieves me much to see you 
here." 

" And why should it grieve you ? " I asked. 

" Because your father was a brave man, and because — 
well, it will not be easy to get yon away from here." 

" Yon with to get us out from here," cried Mawgan 
Killigrew eageriy. 
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" Ebe wfaj sbonld I be here? Believe me, I have been 
iooidng for jroa for man; days." 

I waited for bim to caatiniie. 

" Bdiere me, the Spaniard is not ill served in England, 
and we know of all that has taken place" ; and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

" Yon have been in Et^land yourself," I ventured. 

"Aye, long years agoi But no me gusto — that is, I 
like it not Ah, the skies are gloomy, and the rain falls 
often. Not that ttiere be not many green trees and fields, 
and many singing birds. Bat bah I (he En^ish know not 
how to live, or to love." 

" But they know how to &gttt I " said Mawgan. 

"Aye, Master Killigrew — you see. I know yon — aye, 
they know how to fight, but dumsity, clumsily. With a 
bludgeon they hit hard, but with a raper — bah I " 

" I would gladly contest the point with you," said Maw- 
gan, rising to his feet. " Choose your own weapons, man, 
and let us have twelve square feet" 

The man in the cloak lai^ied. " See my white hair," 
be said. "Ah, but I love other weapons than sted now; 
but time was when — but enough. Senors, I salute youl" 
and, taking off his hat, he revealed the features of the 
man I expected to see. It was Seiior Teredo grown old: 
Senor Toledo in his own country, the man who my btiier 
said was as cunning as the devil, and as deep as the bot- 
tomless pit where he dwelt. 

But I did not make out that I knew him. Moreover, I 
pressed Mawgan Killigrew's arm as a hint that he should 
be silent. 

"Ah, yes," he went on. " I was in Eo^and in the good 
days of old. But I was unknown. Then what woold 
you I I ate the beef, I drank the beer, I made love to d» 
pretty women, and after breaking many hearts I rettmed 
to Spain. Senors, do you know that you be all mad? " 
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I shrugged my shoulders, even as a Spaniard might. 
"Aye, mad/' he repeated. "You came to take away 
Senora de Valencia and her serving-woman. Ah! you 
start ! The seiiora is the daughter of John Tremayne, and 
had she married according to his desires she would have 
been one of the richest women in England. Ah, yes ! I 
know right well. I am what you call frank, free of speech, 
my masters — ^is it not so? That is why I desired speech 
with you. But you t>e mad. Think you that an English- 
man could come to Spain — aye, and to Toledo ! — and take 
away the senora as a hind could take a kitchen wench 
from one of your English houses ? Ah, think you that ? 
Think you we did not know that this man here, John 
Trenoweth ! — ah, but your names are hard to utter — ^was 
not sent to Hamstead Manor — ^what for ? How did I find 
out? SabeDiosI" 

That the man had something in his mind I knew right 
welL Else why should he seek speech with us? Why, 
noreover, should he tell us that he knew aught of our 
lans? 

^ Falmouth is a fine harbour," he went on. " Oh, I 

}cm I A fine harbour, and Master Killigrew governs it 

ICaster Killigrew, hearty of manner and free of speech. 

vw do I know it? My masters, there were friends of 

lin in the neighbourhood of Arwenack before Senor 

nez went there. Why? Sabe Dias! Do I not speak 

ly according to your English desires ? " 

WeU," I cried, " and why all this? " 

Vby ? Ah, you speak as you fight, bluntly, clumsily, 

looestly.*' 

shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 
d you thought," he went on, " that we should be 
ared. You did not know that in England every 
las a friend of Spain. You did not know that there 
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is not a vessel which leaves an English port but has some- 
one who loi^s for Spanish rule, and who finds a means of 
sending news to us. You did not know that one of your 
own countrymen hath estaUished such a system of espion- 
age in England that aught that affects us is made known 
to us with the speed of a bird's flight. Ah, but it gives us 
pleasure to fight with you, you be so clumsy, so mad, so 
blind!" 

At this I lauded — why, I hardly know — but my laugh 
angered htm. 

"Oh, yes, Senor Gomez did not— but what of that? 
You are here in Toledo, and here you will stay. Remem- 
ber, we Spaniards be no fools I " This he said angrily. 

" He is trying to frighten me," I thought, but I held my 
tongue. 

" You and yours should know better," he went on, " for 
you have had experience of the Spaniard." 

"Aye, I have seen them run away," I said with another 
laugh. 

He stamped his foot with rage, but presently he mas- 
tered himself. 
"Well, what expect you?" he asked. 
" I expect you to do your worst," I replied, " I expect 
you will try and treat us as your countrymen have always 
treated mine when they have had them in their power. I 
expect you will use the same means as you have used in 
the Indies — aye, and in your own country among the 
Moors, and Jews, and Christians. I know them. The 
torture, the fi^^ot. There is nothing new in them. 
Clumsy and brutal, and, well — Spanish." 

" Yes, my master," he said between his teeth, " and 
what then?" 
" Only that we shall beat you I " I cried. 
"Beat usl" 
"Aye, beat you." It was John Trenowetli wbo took op 
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he tale. " You may do your worst, but we shall take Sir 
<din Tremayne's daughter back to him, where she will be 
reed from your hellish tortures. We shall take back my 
Esther to Cornwall, Master Spaniard, and laugh at you 
or what you are — a cruel, bloodthirsty. Popish crew." 

I thought he would have struck the Comishman, but he 
estrained himself. 

"A caballero may not sott his hands by touching swine," 
le said. Then, turning to me again, he continued : 

" You think because you escaped from the gipsy camp, 
nd because it seemed as though good fortune were on 
our side this morning, that you can escape us. But, bah I 

could have captured you a score of times these last two 
ays. But I did not. Why? Because I was not ready. 

lesides " And then he stopped suddenly while I 

ratted for him to continue. 

" 1 will tell you what will come to pass," he said at 
•Dgth. " You heard the sermon in the Cathedral on Sun- 
ay, so I need not enlarge on that Well, in one day, two 
ajrs, but quickly, you will be taken to Et Cristo de la 
^ega, and your faith will be inquired into." 

" Inquired into I " I repeated with a sneer. 

" Aye, inquired into, for the Holy Inquisition never 
ondemns before trial ; and then, if you prove untrue to 
le doctrines of the Church, you will be put to torture. 
md I tell you the thumbscrew, the rack, be not pleasant." 

"And afterwards? " I asked. 

"Afterwards — well," and he shru^ed his shoulders, 

you will understand the secret which that dog of a Jew 
sunt to-day. The flames, se&ors, the flames I" 

I was silent 

" You do not speak, seBor." 

" No, I am waiting." 

" Waiting? For what, seiior? " 

** To know why you have come to visit us to-night" 
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"I have been to Ei^land," he 'said presently, "and 
therefore think not of the English as some think of them. 
They are fools, and blind — but all are not bad. Therefore 
^^vell, I might be disposed to be merciful to you." 

Still I waited, never speaking a wcwd. 



XIII 
sbRor Toledo's offer 

I REMEMBER that both you and Master KiUigrew 
here be only mere boys, and therefore act but fool- 
ishly," he said, after quietly watching us for a few 
Kxnents. "As for your serving-man here — well, he can 
e dealt with later." 

" He is no serving-man," said Mawgan Killtgrew. 
His blood is as good as yours, seizor, and he is as brave 

man." 

The Spaniard shru^ed his shoulders again, but beyond 
lis he took no notice of the interruption. 

" Being mere thoughtless boys," he went on, " it doth 
■em hard that you should, well, let us say, be treated as 
K Jew was treated to-day. Nevertheless, you will be, if 
do not interpose. It is true I shall place myself in oppo- 
tton to the Holy Inquisition, but what of that? I am too 
:d to be a suspect, besides I have not lived so long in To- 
do for naught. Be that as it may, I have decided to give 
m a chance of life." 

" Thank you, seiior," said Mawgan quietly. " Then I 
ippDse we may walk out of here free men ? " 

The Spaniard showed his ydlow teedi like one in 
iger. 

" I was right in saying that Master Killigrew was only 
1x^," he said, " but, bah I what would you ? " 

" You would make a bargain with us," I said. 

" Sefior Hatnstead is an Englishman and lores a bar- 
Kin," said the Spaniard, " and — well, even Spanish ca- 
189 
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ballcros love honest treaty. Quid pro quo, as the Latins 
say — is that not so, Seiior Hamstead? " 

" Welt, what would you? " I asked, for I was impatieitt 
to know what he was driving at. 

" You know what your life is worth here," he rq>Iied. 
"Let me take my hands from ]roii, and what then? It 
grieves tne to say tt, but the Spaniard lores qiort, ud 
nothing would please him better than to see three K"g1tih 
heretics roasting. But it would not please me. Would 
you believe me, I have spent much time persuading the 
holy fathers to adopt another fcHin of death. It is not 
pleasing to a man of refined tastes, it is — well, a trifle ml- 
^r and brutish. A clean rapier thrust I love, bnt the 
flames, the smell of roasting flesh — bah I But &at is not 
to the point. The seiiors would like to go bade to tbor 
island again. It is scarcely conceivaUe, but th ere t h ey 
were not bom in Spain." 

"Well," I said. 

" Well, I have come to telt them of means wberdiy fteir 
wishes may be accomplished." 

We remained silent, so the Spaniard went on. 

"What I ask is that one of them, say Master KiUignWi 
shall write a letter at my dictation." 

" To whom ? " 

" To Sir John Tremayne." 

" And the purport thereof ? " 

" Oh, the purport is very simple. I only wish sron to 
tell Sir John Tremayne that you lie here at our mercy, and 
the only condition (m which your lives can be spared ii 
that he shall cease to be angry with his daughter the 
Seiiora de Valencia, and that she be the happy possessor 
of his favours, just as she would have been if ber late 
noUe husband had not so htmoured her." 

" And if this is written, what then, senor ? " 

"Then, well, you shall be treated as noble prisonen 
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nntil we have restored your country to its r^htful king. 
What would you? Is not that noble?" 

I laughed in his face. I could do do other, so plain was 
his meaning. 

" You laugh, Sefior Hamstead, but why ? I have prom- 
ised great things, and I ask but little. What would you? 
I take my hand from you, and bah 1 you bum I But write 
this letter, and you live I Is not this fair?" 

" And what becomes of the senora ? " I asked. 

" The sefiora ? " He shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously. " Who is the sefiora? What is she? She hath 
been protected — indulged — becayge she married a Spanish 
noble. Even the Giurch dared' ilot harm her while he 
lived. He was the King's friead^ and aMiOugh the holy 
fathers have fastened him to do many things — aye, 
many things — so many that he hath much withdrawn his 
presence from Toledo, they coulij'nbt.make hiih consent 
to her pr(q)er punishment while Doti Basilio Femandio de 
Valencia lived. But now, what would you? There must 
be but one law. Faith or death. You have broken it in 
England, and what have you become ? A strumpet sits on 
the throne, and " 

But he did not finish the sentence, for Mawgan Killi- 
grew caught him by the neck. 

" Take back those words, seiior," he said, " or I 
will drive the tongue that spoke them down your vile 
throat." 

For a moment I thought he was going to call in the 
guards, but he had a point to gain, and he refrained. 

"Ah I I take back my words," he said, with a spiteful 
laugh — "and why? Because in a little while England 
Will belong to Spain. The true faith will be triumphant 

aad But enough, sefiors ; the fate of the seiiora will 

be happiest and best for her. She is in the hands of our 
Iloly Mother the Churdi, who acts in love. What is done 
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Mawgan Killigrew lau^ied as he went out. " Surely 
you have played in the theatres, Master Toledo," he said; 
" you make an excellent mountebank I " 

At this we all fell to laughing together, but in truth our 
position was serious. That we were safely guarded there 
could be no doubt, and I saw naught before us but tbe 
tcMture and the faggot. Still, we did not come to Spain to 
do the will of the Spaniard, and we had vowed never to 
yield to his demands. That I was in an ill-temper I ad- 
mit, for although I did not despair of getting out of 
prison, I was angry that, although we had for the mcnneiit 
saved the life of an Englishwoman, we should as a conse- 
quence be cooped into gaol like three thieves. But neither 
Mawgan Killigrew nor John Trenoweth troubled one 
whit. For Mawgan was never the man to fear augbt 
Hope always seemed to rise in his heart, and even were he 
pinioned to a stake watting for the fire, I believe he would 
laugh at the man who was holding the torch to the sticks. 
As for John Trenoweth, he seemed to be born anew. Ever 
since he had seen his sweetheart his confidence had not 
left him. To him her release was because of the hand of 
God, and he was joyful accordingly. 

Thus it was that when some minutes later I spoke de- 
spondingly of the future, both refused to listen to me. 

" Fear a Spaniard ! " cried Mawgan, " by my grand- 
father's bones, no ! As for writing such a letter, why, we 
could never hold up our heads again I I have already a 
dozen schemes in my head for getting out of this bole, 
and before a week is over we will let these Spaniards 
know what free Englishmen can do." 

" The Lord hath saved once, and he can save again," 
said John Trenoweth. " Put your trust in Him, my mas- 
ters, and be not afraid." 

" What did that priest with Senor Toledo, I wonder?" 
I said, half to myself. 
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" Sabe Dias, as the Spaniards say," rq>lied Mawgan ; 
" besides, it doth not matter, for there are two ways by 
which we can get away from here I " 

"What are they?" 

" Both simple, very simple. One is, pull out that grat- 
ing yonder, and creep out to the courtyard overhead ; the 
other is easier, but more risky." 

" Let's hear the other, for the first is foolishness," I 
replied. 

" There are two men who guard us ; well, when they 
bring our food in the morning, we will gag them, and then 
walk out" 

At this I fell to laughing, so foolish did it seem, although 
Mawgan regarded his plan as sound and good. But we 
did not continue to speak of it, for at that moment we 
again heard whispering outside the door. 

" More visitors," cried Mawgan. " By Tre, Pol, and 
Pen, but these Spaniards show us much attention." 

" Speak not so loud," I whispered ; " we know not 
bow many of these people know our tongue." 

Again the door (^ned, and again we saw in the tight 
of the candle he carried the face and form of the young 
priest who had accompanied Sefior Toledo. 

"What would you, senor?" I asked. "We would 
sleep, man, for we be weary." 

'* I have come for your good, senor ; I have come to 
give you another chance of life, aye, and perchance of 
Uberty." This he said in the Spanish language. 

" Speak tMi, Master Priest," I said, " but if you 
know our tongue, speak it, for my friends do not know 
yours." 

At this he seemed confused, and he turned to the door 
as if expecting someone. 

" Seiiors," he said presently, " do you remain obdurate? 
If you think jrou will see that our demand is but little; 
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But it may mean much. You are young, too, and libei^ 
and life are surely sweet to you." 

" As to that, Master Priest," said Mawgan, " we have 
our life ; as to our liberty, we shall take it at the proper 
time. But if you think we will do your dirty work either 
because of threats cm* prcmiises, you do not know us. Be- 
sides, what are your pnHnises wotUi ? " 

" They are as certain to be fulfilled as our threats." 

" But what guarantee have we?" asked Mawgan. 

" You shall have the word of " but here he stopped, 

as if not knowing what to say. Presently he went on 
again, however. " You know not what you refuse, 
scfiors," he said. " I tell you you are surrounded with 
danger, and your lives are not worth a piece of Iwonie 
money. Besides, your refusal touches more lives than 
your own. What can it matter to Sir John Tremayne, 
what — that is, is it not his daughter's right? And to 
her what may it not mean? " 

" I.iHik you. senor," I said. " Suppose I write this let- 
ter, what then ? Suppose I say to him, ' Sir John, we are 
in prison, and the price of our liberty is your wealth. 
l>>\viT your daughter with your wealth, and we are 
fn-r,' Well, then suppose he acts in accord with the 
letter. Wliat then? Will j-our church take its solemn 
(Vith ihat she shall be free to return to her father's bouse? 
Tell me that," 

" Aw, it win," he replied. 

" Yrti swear that by the Mass." I said. 

At this he stammered, like a man confused, as in tmdi 
he w»s. 

" It nuiy be: that is, if $be renounces ber errors, and 
pronuM« iihe»licnce." he mnnnDred presently. 

" Aye." 1 Tvf^ied. " and a fool can see wh^ tfnt mcanL 
BMiftlkrvinnot?'' 

At tfwft Ik was «)eftt [ior a maoKnt. dien he sud. ** It is 
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not ior z priest to answer all the vain questions of a 
heretic" 

At this Mawgan Killigrew lauglied i^in, while J<^n 
Trenoweth said, " Bravely spoken, Master Hamstead. 
Fear not, the Lord will save us ! " 

" I tell you, you are mad," he cried. " It is your life, 
man, and more than your life I Oh, the Church is kind; 
but you know not I " 

" It may be we are mad, Master Priest," I said, " but 
it may be you know not Englishmen. We can die, my 
master, but we do not play into an enemy's hand. Tell 
the truth, where is the Sefiora de Valencia now ? ' 

He shuddered like a man under a great fear. 

" She is in prison," he said ; " but I have prayed for 
her, prayed that she may be led to the truth." 

"Is she alone in prison?" I asked. "Have you put 
her to torture ? " 

" And if yoa can free her from torture ? " he cried ; " if 
by writing this letter you can save her fnnn untold agony, 
and give her liberty, what then ? " 

" Aye, but how would that give her liberty? " I asked. 
"You want her father's money. If Sir John dowered 
her with all he has, what then? Your HcJy Church, as 
you call it, would demand as the price of her life that she 
make it over to her. It would be taken by the Jesuits, 
and then what would they do to her? If she would not 
forswear her faith in her Saviour you would bum her for 
the glory of God. You have played the game before. 
Master Priest, and we have seen your cards." 

His eyes flashed angrily, but he spoke no word. It was 
then that I for the first time took particular notice of his 
fa.ce, and as I locked I wondered, for there were no evil, 
villainous features, rather they were somewhat kind. It 
was true that the light of a fanatic burnt in his eyes; 
nevertheless, they suggested kindness, humanity. Under 
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some circumstances this man could believe he was pleas- 
ing God by burning a heretic, but on the other hand, he 
could be moved to pity. I judged that he took his calling 
seriously ; nevertheless, he was still a man, with a man's 
passions, a man's hi^)es. In truth, I judged that here 
was a man who could love, and hate, and fight, a man, 
moreover, who would rather fight evenly than in the dark. 

" I tell you, you do not know all," he said at length. 

" Then tell us all. Master Priest," said Mawgan. " We 
did not come irom England to play blind-man's buff." 

He hesitated again, then looked towards the door. 

" Be you the tool of Sefior Toledo? " I asked. 

He looked nervously around as though afraid. 

" Anger not Sefior Toledo," he said in a whisper. 
" Even now, I pity you. Death is not the worst thii^, my 
masters. A man can die, and then be out of pain. That 
is if he hath made his peace with the church," he added 
quickly. " But there is worse than death. There is liv- 
ing. You be strong, and could bear much. That is why 
you have need to fear. First one finger, then another. 
First one limb, and then another. First one eye and then 
another. To die by inches, to die of torture, that is what 
those suffer who anger him. Think of it, my masters. 
What will he do? ' Write the letter,' he will say. ' No,' 
you reply. Then the left hand will be burnt off. ' Write 
the letter,' he will say. ' No," you reply. Then the right 
eye will be plucked out. And so on until you obey." 

Mawgan laughed in the priest's face. " That for S^or 
Toledo!" he said. 

" What I do you not fear him ? " 

" Fear him I I never feared man yet. Have yoo ever 
read the story of Samson, Master Priest? He killed 
more at his death than during his life. Well, what wonM 
happen, think you? 'Write the letter,' he would siy. 
' Good,' I should reply. ' Give me a pen, and tell me 
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what you wish written.' Then I should strike him once, 
and Seiior Toledo would never speak again. At this 
Mawgan laughed heartily, like a man in good humour. 

" The priest looked at him in amazement. 

" You know not," he cried. " You speak as if the 
senora were all. There is the senorita." 

" Doth she desire this? " I asked. 

" Aye, that she doth." 

" Let us see her, master," I said, " If she desires that 
her mother be the tocA of those who would bum her, let 
us have speech with her, and let us see if a daughter's love 
lives in her heart." 

Again he looked towards the door, and hesitated. 

" She hath no power," he said, like one musing. " She 
is bound, bound, bound. Besides, she is a child of the 
Church, taught from childhood to hate heresy and 
heretics." 

" Then do your worst altt^ether," I said. " We will 
not write the letter. Master Priest." 

" I could write it myself," he said. 

" Aye, and think you that Sir John Tremayne would 
not know it was a forgery? Before we came away, we 
bade them all beware of such things. No, no, you have 
made your request, and you have heard our answer. Go 
to Seflor Toledo, and tell him of what we have said. As 
for this senorita, the child who will connive at her 
mother's death " 

" You shall see her I " he interrupted. 

" Very well, let us see her ; but when ? " 

" Now. She is close by. I will bring her to you." 

At that he went away, while we three looked into each 
other's faces, wondering what the outcome of all this 
parley mi^t be. 
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was more tall and stately, why her face was not large and 
fleshy like theirs, why her form was not given to stout- 
ness. She had English blood in her veins, and while she 
suggested the land of her birth she also made one think 
of the home from which I had come. 

" You do not seem to realise, senors, that you are in ihe 
power of the Spaniards," she said. 

" Our bodies may be for the present," I replied, " but 
neither King Philip nor the Pope has power over our 
souls," I replied. 

" You say that because you are in darkness, seiior, be- 
cause the light of the Gospel hath been taken away from 
you." 

" Nay, rather, it hath been brought to us," I made an- 
swer, " and because it hath given us liberty ; but doubtless 
the Senorita de Valencia desires rather to speak of other 
things than of religion." 

" Yes, I would save my mother," she replied. 

We all waited in silence, Mawgan Killigrew watching 
her face like a man who would remember every fea- 
ture. 

" I may not profess to you what I do not feel, she said 
presently. " For you three I care not a straw." 

At this Mawgan and I bowed profoundly, but Jobfl 
Trenoweth seemed to pay no heed to her words. 

" For what are you ? " she went on. " You are 
heretics who are worse than heathen. Had you never 
known the light of the Gospel, you might be worthy of 
pity, but, having had the light, you have chosen darkness. 
Therefore is your offence unpardonable." 

" Then why trouble us ? " I asked bluntly, for the words 
nettled me. 

'* Because I love my mother, and because I would save 
her," she replied. 

We waited in silence for her to proceed. 
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"Oh, you English are a noble race I" she cried, like 
one in great anger, " so noble, so wise I You talk of 
chivalry, and of devotitm to womanhood. You come to 
Spain on a mad-brained journey, thinking to take a Span- 
idi lady from her people, and yet you will not do a little 
thing — a little thing I " 

" Not when that little thing is an act of cowardice — 
aye, and worse I " 

"And why, seiiors? If you were to do this, I might 

perchance save her from But what is the use? 

Your countrywoman is in torture, and yet you will not 
do this little thit^ I Money, money I What is it P Yet 
it mi^t save her body, if it would not save her soul I 
But you care not, you care not I " 

" If the senorita loved her mother," I replied, " she 
would herself have saved her from pain ; she would have 
planned to take her to a land of liberty. She would re- 
member that some of the best blood of England runs in 
her own veins, and have spared herself nothing to take 
her back to the home of her fathers 1 " 

" Aye, and doomed her soul to a wotsc punishment. 
For myself I care not. As soon as my work is done I 
■hall give my life to religion. I shall go to a convent and 
give my life to prayer and holy thoughts ; but when money 
can save my mother from torture, when it can give her 

time to repent Ahl but what would you? You are 

English." 

"And doth your mother desire this, senorita? " 

" My mother is still under the influence of the dark 
■^t of heresy," she replied. 

" Your mother is the daughter of Sir John Tremayne," 
I replied. " She is the child of a man who hath never 
^e a base deed, and because of this she would rather 
■offer and die than that the home of her fathers should 
become the property of those who have tortured her and 
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dragged her to the stake. She is an Englishwoman, and 
not a Spaniard." 

Her eyes fairly blazed as she looked at me. 

" But for my mother I should rejoice that — that 

But why need I trouble? Every acre of English land will 
soon be in the hands of the faithful Spaniard, It is his 
right. He hath been faithful to the Church, and God will 
reward him ! " 

" If you believe that, why trouble about this letter? " I 
made answer. " Ah I but the scftorita knows that the 
Spaniard can never take English lands. She hath the 
blood of the Tremaynes in her veins, and she knows that 
the Spanish swine will be driven into the sea, even as they 
were in the days of our Lwd." 

" Then, even although it wiD save my mother from tor- 
ture and death, you wilt not write this letter ? " she cried 
angrily. 

" Aye, we will do it tm one condition," I replied. 

" What is that? " she asked eagerly. 

" That it be remembered that we ask nau^t for our- 
selves, and that, in return, your Archlnshop will swear t^ 
the Mass that Seiiora de Valencia and her serving-woman, 
Esther Truscott, shall forthwith, and without further 
harm, be sent to their own country." 

" And if not ? " 

" Then I shall have proof that this is but a means to gel 
English money into the hands of the Church," I replied. 

" The senors ask nothing for themselves 1 " she said 
mockingly. , 

" No," I replied. " They have never asked favour of 
a Spaniard yet, neither will they." 

" The Lord hath saved us, and the Lord will save tu i 
again," interposed J(*n Trenoweth. 

"You care naught for the sufferings of an Elfish 
lady, then? You will allow her to be tortured— aj^^ 
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draped to the stake — and will not even do this to save 
her?" 

" If we did ore naught, it would be no wonder, espe- 
cially when her daughter, who might have saved her, 
plays into the hands of the Jesuits," I replied. 

At this she laughed a bitter, mocking laugh, and, as I 
thought, made ready to leave us. And this I saw made 
Mawgan Killigrew angry, for he came towards her, his 
eyes ablaze. 

" Aye, we do care I " he cried, " and because we do 
care we have come hither." 

Then she laughed again, " But when you come you 
will do nothing," she cried. " You behave like plough- 
boys, and think that by loud words and foolish deeds you 
can save her." 

" There you lie, sefiorita," he replied. " Aye, I use the 
word freely — you lie. And to prove it I will do this. 
Let your Spanish devils cease persecuting poor weak 
women, and give their attention to men. If they have a 
spark of manhood in them, let them set the wcrnien at 
Kberty, and we will take their places. Aye, let them put 
me into the seiiora's dungeon, but for the sake of God let 
ttie women go free. Do you hear. Master Priest ? I offer 
myself in the lady's place, trusting to God and my own 
T^fat arm for the future." 

" The seiior is safe in making such an offer," replied 
Ak seiiorita. " Had he been at liberty, he would not so 
freely make such an offer ; but he is already in the Span- 
iud's power. And he need not fear I He will surely re- 
tin the punishments of God I " 

"You are unworthy to talk about the punishments of 
Cod, Isabella de Valencia," I said sternly. " Had you a 
^»tk of womanhood in your nature, you would scorn 
: *ftry Spaniard, and hate their cursed ways I But you, 
t"'4*t do you? Knowing that your mother and pow 
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Esther Truscott have suffered torments for their faith, 
you yet aid and abet those who ply thumbscrew and rack. 
You kiss the hand that would light the f^^^ots." 

At this I thought she would have struck me, for, id 
truth, all her nmtrol seemed gone, but she mastered her- 
self presently, and spc^e quietly again. 

" Very well, Senor Hamstead," she replied, " I have 
offered you liberty, and " 

" Aye, offered it," I lai^hed mockingly. 

" I have heard that Englishmen know not how to re- 
spect a woman," she said scornfully; " now I know it." 

" Those who will consent to a mother's tortures are 
no longer worthy the name of wcsnan," I replied, for she 
had aroused me to a great anger. " She who for many 
a long day had been lying in a soft bed, while her mother 
had been suffering the torments of hell, is not a woman 
at all. Had she been a woman, she would have de- 
nounced those who made her suffer, and taken her place 
by her mother's side. But leave us, seiiorita, for we be 
weary of such talk. And bethink of this, too: we vriU 
even yet set your mother free, in spite of your unfaith- 
fulness," 

" Well spoken. Master Hamstead," said John Tren- 
oweth. " By the mercy of God, we will set her free, for 
the Lord is our shield and our right hand. He also is our 
sure defence." 

At this the seiiorita left us atone again, I being ill 
pleased with the words I had spc^en, and yet rejoidog 
that she knew what was in my heart. And after that oo 
one spc4ce to us for two days, save the gac^r who brought 
us our food three times a day. During this time wc 
talked of many things, and, moreover, we debated warii^ 
as to a way of escape. In truth, we came to the ccMidth 
sion that Mawgan Killigrew had not spc^en falsely wbta 
he said it was possible for us to make our way out of oar 
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prisra. It is true we knew not what would meet us when 
we got into the open air, but the getting there was not 
impossible. Fcv this we found: the grating which let 
both li^t and air into our prison was not so securely 
placed but that we could remove it, impossible as this 
mt^it seem to those who guarded us. But we did not 
deem it wise, for more than one reason. First, we were 
UAd by the gaoler that he had been told that Senora de 
Valencia and Esther Truscott were to have fourteen days 
for instruction and repentance, before being again put to 
the torture, and that because of the King's letter they were 
to be well fed and housed during that time. Moreover, 
I did not see how we could help them by escaping. For 
I knew that the mcnnent we got out of prison a hullabaloo 
would be created, so that our only safety lay outside 
Toledo walls, even if we could get there. Therefore, as 
we had come to Toledo, not to fly from it, but to fulfil 
our purposes, we judged that we were better off where 
we were. And this was not all. We believed that we 
should be visited again, and perchance learn many useful 
things. Besides, and this may seem like foolishness ; but 
John Trenoweth pleaded hard that we should stay there. 
It was the will of God, he said, and if we were patient 
He would as surely deliver us as He delivered Daniel 
from the lions' den. 

Although I believed we could have escaped, therefore 
we stayed quietly in prison, asking what questions we 
dared of the gaoler, and talkit^ over many plans which 
we hoped to carry out in the future. 

At the end of two days we were visited by three men I 
had never seen before, neither did I know their estate or 
anthority, for they were covered by long cloaks which 
covered whatever gay attire they might have worn, neither 
Sd they speak many words, as will be seen. I judged, 
however, that they were of good substance, because the 
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gaolers paid them marked reverence, and they carried 
themselves as men used to oxnmand. 

" Which of you is Sehor Ruperto Hamstead ? " one 
asked in Spanish. 

" My name is Rupert Hamstead," I replied. " What 
would you, senOTs? " 

" Follow," said one curtly. 

" Whom, and whither? " I asked. 

" That you will know soon," he replied. " At pnent 
it is for you to obey." 

" And my friends? " 

" They remain." 

" Go, and God be with you t " said Mawgan Killigrew, 
when I tcdd him what had been said, " We trust you, and 
we will stand by what you shall say or do." 

I therefore fdlowed without further parley, and sooi 
I discovered that this same Alcazar under which we had 
been immured was, indeed, full of prisons. We walked 
along gloomy passages, to the right and left of iriiidi 
were, as I judged, many dark cells, where, ia I believed, 
many people were lying at that moment. For cmce or 
twice I heard moans and, as I thought, the clanking of 
chains. Whereupon I could not help wondering that we 
had been treated with so much kindness, seeing that wt 
had had light, and air, and wholesome food, besides bein; 
allowed to remain together. 

Presently we began climbing some steps, and ere keg 
I found myself in a large room where was, as I thoagkt, 
dazzling li^t, and much display in the way of costly flI^ 
niture. But to this I paid but little heed, for I saw in Oe 
rotnn more than one face that set my heart beating bard. 

One was that of the Seiiorita Valencia, looking wry 
proud and very beautiful, although I thought her fiet 
showed signs of suffering, at the which I somewhat re- 
pented the hard words I had spoken. I also aaw wok 
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ecclesiastics, who, as I believed, had taken part in the 
ghastly procession wherein Sir J(Am Tremayne's dau|^- 
ter togetiier with Esther Truscott had walked. I judged, 
moreover, that they were of high degree, and this made 
me wonder all the more, for I reflected that I was but a 
younger s«i, and therefore would not, according to Span- 
ish ideas, be worthy of such high consideration. But H 
was not even the face of Sefiorita de Valencia which held 
my eyes. It was rather that of a man, who sat at a place 
of honour, and who looked at me as though he would 
read my soul. For I saw at a glance that he was no 
ordinary man, and, although his gait was plainer than 
that of the others, all seemed to pay homage to him. 

And this was no wcmder, for at first glance I saw that 
be was a man who commanded obedience. He was a bom 
ruler, if ever man was, but he ruled I^ fear and not by 
love. His face was very pale — in truth, his skin was 
like parchment — and although he could have been but 
little over forty years of age he showed signs of age. He 
wore on his head the biretta which we in England had 
learnt to associate with the Jesuit priests, while trom high 
up around his neck to his feet his form was covered with 
a long black robe. The blackness of this robe was unre- 
lieved in ctrfour, save by a loose white ccJlar which en- 
circled his neck, and which formed itself into points by 
his diin, and a rich dark brown fur tippet which partly 
covered the white neck-cloth, and hung down over his 
diect. This attire, however, simple as it was, seemed to 
accentuate the power of the man and to reveal his face 
with more clearness. His hair, which was iron-grey, was 
almost hidden by his 1»retta, nothing but a short, closely 
cot fringe being seen. This arrangement, however, re- 
vealed his broad, much-lined forehead. His eyes were 
▼ery large and very dark. They were not round, I re- 
|- member, but almond-shaped, and he used them in such a 
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wXf tint the skin o( Ins farAead just above than -wts 
d n gged into great fuii ow a . His nose was kng and 
laf|^ and on his dxxks at eadi nde oC the nastiils were 
deep tnarics, wtndi made tne regard bim ntlier as a nan 
cS taxty than of abont fortj-fire. His moDtli W2s plainiT 
to be seen, for, ahfaot^ he wore a beard, it was trimmed 
ytrj dosdr to his bee — so dosely that the paicfamoit- 
Hke sidn eonld be seen plainly. 

On die whole, it was one of the most striking, yd one 
of die most forbidding, faces I had ever seen. Eiery 
featore seemed to say to me, " We bdong to a man who 
is clever beyond words, who possesses a tbonsand secrets 
and formulates a tboosand plans, but we also bdoi^ to a 
man cmel as death, and <^H"h as Jodas himsdL" 

He fixed his dark eyes npoa me, and looted, I should 
think, for neariy a minute without speaking. Not an eye- 
lid quivered, while his Ups were as iimnovahle as those oi 
a dead man, save that I once tboi^t I saw tliem relapse 
into a scornful smile. 

"Rtipert Hamstead?" 

"Yes." 

" From near Bamet, situate not far from London town?" 

" Yes," I replied again, my eyes fastened on his, at 
thoii^ he held me by a charm. 

" I, too, am an Englishman." 

I was silent, for I knew ixit what to say. 

" I, too, am an Englbhman," he repeated. " Perchance 
you may have heard my name." 

" It is possible," I said quietly and steadily, fw I wu 
desirous that he should not fancy that fear was in taj 
heart. 

" You have heard it It is Robert Parsons." 

My heart gave a great leap, and I could scarce refrun 
from a cry, for now I knew I was face to face with the 
great Jesuit, whom even Queen Elizabeth feared. 
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**^>|AN you speak the truth, Rupert Hamstead?" 

§ "I always do," I replied. 

^^^ " Ah 1 " and he seemed to regard me with in- 
creased interest " When it suits your purpose," he 
added presently; "but when a lie bringeth the greater 
profit, what then, youi^ man?" 

" I hold my peace," I replied. 

" You know you have put your head into the lion's 
mouth." 

" No, I do not know." 

" But you have — and a calf's head at that" 

At this I did not reply, although I felt my anger 
rising. 

" You and your friends came to Spain for two things, 
Master Hamstead. First, to steal away from mercy and 
justice two Englishwomen ; second, to play the spy. Do 
I not speak the truth ? " he continued, for I nude no an- 
swer to his wCH'ds. 

" When a lie may bring the greater pro6t I hold my 
peace," I rephed. 

" What now, sirrah 1 " be cried angrily. " Remember 
you are not in England." 

" I remember," I replied. 

" And I will tell you something else," he replied. 
" You will never see Ei^land again, unless you obey my 

Iwai. What think you of that? " 
" I think more than I shall say," I replied, for now I 
lU 
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was face to face with Father Parsons be rather angered 
me than made me fear. 

I thought for a moment that his own anger was getting 
the better of him ; but he rejKessed hot words, and went 
on more quietly, 

" I told you that I, too, am an Englishman," he went on. 
" Once, indeed, like you, I was in the gall of bitterness, 
and denied the faith. Now I forswear my country; do 
you know why?" 

A pert answer was upon my lips, but I held my peace, 
for I saw I should do no good by ^ving way to wrath. 

" I forswear my country because . she hath departed 
from the true faith. She, like the swine, hath returned to 
her wallow, and hath accepted an evil she-wolf as ber 
ruler. Because of this the Lord is angry with her, and 
He hath given Spain, His chosen and faithful people, the 
mandate to go forth, and drive the heretic English forth, 
even as the Israelites drove the Philistines of olden time. 
For why hath He given Spain the victory on every hand, 
and why doth the blood of other peoples become as water 
when they meet the armies of the Lord? It is because He 
hath chosen the Spaniards for His peculiar people, and 
because they, having the one true faith, must triumiA 
everywhere." 

My heart grew hot with vexation, but I said not a word. 
And this, I believe, was because I wondered much wbll 
was in his mind. For of this I was sure : he would not 
have had me brought to him, neither would he speak to 
me in such a way did he not desire something at nif 
hands. 

" Your father is of the true faith. Master Hamstead? " 

" He doth not accept the Reformed religion," I replied. 

" And yet he continueth to serve — well, we will be Viai, 
and call her what she hath no right to be called — the Eflff- 
lish Queen?" 
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" He is not a traitor to his country," I replied. 

" But to his God he is." 

" There you tie, Master Parsons," I said, for I could ill 
brook evil words being spcAen of htm. 

At this he laughed. But there was no true merriment 
of heart in it. It was rather the expression of grim 
amnsement. 

" Well, perchance you are right," he said, after a mo- 
ment's thought " He is still of the true faith, and there- 
fore wishes the true faith to be triumphant. He will 
rejoice when the servants of the Lord have driven out the 
undrcumcised Philistines, and delivered the land into the 
bands of the faithful." 

To this I made answer that, although my father stood 
by the (M faith, he was still an Englishman, even as were 
many others belonging to the Catholic families. After 
this he asked me many questions, the purport of some of 
which was plain, but many others were a mystery to hie. 
Sometimes he aroused me to anger, and again he made 
me laugh at the ignorance I thought he displayed. But 
now I know that he had a purpose in his mysterious 
questions, for, in spite of myself, I was led to tell him all 
I knew concerning the condition of my country, the which 
he doubtless desired me to do. It is true the Spaniards 
boasted that they knew of all that took place in England 
through their own agents. But this, I believe, was false. 
As all the world knows, all priests who had received 
tfieir ordination out of England were in 1585 forbidden 
entrance to English ports, and, although they doubtless 
set the law at defiance, tliey were much hindered in their 
endeavours to gain information. 

I, on the other hand, had been in a position favourable 
to learning all that took place. I had sailed with those 
gnat heroes who had shaken even the Spaniard's confi- 
dence in himself, and, added to this, I had during the 
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period when I was confined to Hamstead Manor, on ac- 
count of my wound, learned many things from my father 
concerning the general condition of our land. 

And all this Father Parsons squeezed fran me just as a 
man might squeeze the juice from an orange, the which he 
repeated to those who were around him. 

At the end of this part of our interview I was therefore 
in an ill humour with myself, and determined to be mwc 
on my guard. Not that I had gained nothing by our coO' 
versation ; for, although I do not believe he thought I 
learned aught, I discovered many things. One was that 
Father Parsons was in constant communication with die 
Pope, and that it needed all his powers to persuade him to 
promise money to Philip in support of the great armada 
which he proposed sending. Moreover, I discovered that 
the Pope was not so confident of the success of King 
Philip's enterprise as the Spaniards desired him to be, and 
could only be persuaded to offer support on the condition 
that he should receive much gain in money when the 
English power was destroyed, I learned, moreover, that 
the Jesuits were King Philip's constant advisers, and that 
he, in spite of much need of money, had granted large 
sums to them. But this was not all. I found out that the 
Jesuits were poor and were constantly plotting to add to 
their treasury, that, in truth, they were in sore straits, so 
sore that they had, much to their pain, been obliged to 
abandon work they had begun. 

These things I learnt, not throt^h so many definite 
sayings, but because, although I was far from wise in my 
answers to Father Parsons' questions, I neverthelesi 
played a game of see-saw with many of them. Besidn 
sometimes Father Parsons and those with him got to talk- 
ing among themselves, and they, perchance forgetting C I 
not knowing that I knew something of their tongue, M | 
out things which they, I am sure, desired to keep quiet 
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I presently saw, however, that information concerning 
the feeling in England was not their chief desire, for pres- 
ently Father Parscms harked back upon the subject con- 
cerning which Seiior Toledo had visited me, and concern- 
ing which I had been first led to speak to the Seiiorita 
de Valencia. And here again I discovered that it was 
well known to them that Sir John Tremayne was not only 
the richest man in Cornwall, richer even than the 
Boscawens, the Edgecumbes, the Molesworths, or the 
Trevanions, but was one of the richest men in England, 
and that, should he dower his daughter with his posses- 
sions, the Jesuits could make terms with one who could 
fill their coffers, and enable them to carry on the work so 
dear to their hearts. It soon became clear to me, more- 
over, that these trickeries of Church law concerning which 
John Trenoweth had spoken when first he came to Barnet, 
and through which the Jesuits hoped to gain Sir John Tre- 
mayne's wealth, had come to naught, and they had been 
led to use what other means might come to their hands. 

The coming of Mawgan Killigrew and myself was 
therefore much to their minds, and, seeing we had by 
what may seem a foolhardy deed, placed ourselves in their 
power, they deemed us a valuable and, at the same time, 
an easy means whereby they might accomplish their pur- 
poses. 

The truth of these conclusions came to me partly while 
I was in the presence of the men who had brought me 
hither, and more fully afterwards when, in silence, I 
mused over what had taken place. 

I found that dealing with Father Parsons was far more 
difficult than with Seiior Toledo or, for that matter, with 
the Senorita de Valencia. For not only had he a specious 
my of putting things, but by his very presence he made 
it hard to disobey him. Indeed, at one time I thought I 
should have promised to write the letter he desired. Not 
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for my own sake, but for that of the two Englishwomen 
who lay at the mercy of the Spaniard. For Father Parsons 
promised so many things, and with so many wily words, 
that it seemed to me that I was the veriest churl not to 
obey his will. 

" Look you," he said, " you ar« young. Master Ham- 
stead ; but, although young, you have a wise head. What 
you say will be according to the will of that thick-headed 
Comishman, for you are a wiser man than he, and a 
stronger. What will you gain by refusing longer? This! 
I tell you you will be put to torture, and at a word from 
me you fall under the ban of the Inquisition. Think of it, 
young man, for the tools thereof be not pleasant to the 
flesh, and I would fain save you from them. The f^got 
is not the worst part of the heretic's doom; it is that 
which precedes the faggot. Oh, you be brave : I know that 
right well. So, for that matter, be your companions. 
But why should you die? Verily, it will go to my heart to 
see a brother Englishman die. Then what good will it 
do? Will you save the Englishwomen? Nay, rather you 
will anger the Church, and cause their sufferings to be 
greater. Ah I and you an Englishman, cannot stand by 
and see them suffer their doom, as, by the Mass, you will 
have to do, before suffering your own. I tell you there is 
no escape. You have seen Toledo: you know how the 
city is guarded. Hitherto you have been treated kindly; 
but this is because of my will ; but continue to refuse, and 
I tell you the very devils may pity you. On the other 
hand, obey. Write the letter as I shall dictate, and what 
happens? Why should you not denounce your heresy, 
and — well — ah I I need not say what. There be maidens 
in Spain, fair and rich : you have seen and you know. 
Why may not Master Hamstead, and Master KiUigrew, 
too, for that matter, live here in the sunshine, instead of 
under the dark English skies? Now choose, Master 
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Hamstead, and save your countrywomen as well as 
yourself," 

All this he said in a far more pleasing and telling way 
than I can make it out on paper, said it, too, while his curi- 
ously shaped eyes were fixing me just as a serpent fixes a 
helpless bird, while his vmce so affected me that I could 
scarcely judge of the issues aright. 

It was at this time I was on the point of prcmiising him, 
even although I should curse myself to my dying day for 
doing so, and I believe he would have mastered me, had I 
not at that mcnnent turned and saw the granddaughter of 
Sir John Tremayne. Then the power of Father Parscms 
was destroyed, and, instead of promising, I felt I would 
rather die a thousand deaths than do so. For the sight 
of her angered me beyond the telling. It came to me in 
the twinkling of an eye that this inhuman maid was in 
league with her mother's enemies. That, even while they 
had tortured not only her, but Esther Truscott, she had 
aided Father Parsons and Senor Toledo in heating the 
pncers, and seeing to the screws of the torturing instru- 
ments. Aye, I remembered how she had told me of her 
intention to go away into a nunnery even white her 
mother was left in the hands of the persecutors. I saw, 
too, that what I had been asked to do was not to aid the 
Setiora de Valencia, but to give the Jesuits her father's 
money. I remembered that they had given me no suffi- 
cient promise that her sufferings should cease, or that her 
liberty should be restored, even although her father might 
dower her with all his possessions. And the Seiiorita 
knew this. All the time Father Parsons had been seeking 
to play with me as a spider plays with a fly, she had 
watched and listened and aided. 

" She cannot be a woman, she must be of the devil," I 
thought " Did she possess a woman's feelings, had she 
but the spark of the feeling which a daughter should feel 
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for her mother, she would place herself on her mother's 
side. She would toil unceasingly, she would undermine 
the power of these priests, and set her free. But, instead, 
she aideth and abetteth them. She will consent to her 
mother's torture, even while she sees her grandfather's 
estates come into the hands of the Jesuits." 

Although the fires of anger burned hot within me, how- 
ever, I did not cry nor rave. Rather, I seemed like one 
who had grown cold, and I remember well saying to 
Father Parsons: 

"And supposing Sir John Tremayne dowered his 
daughter, would she be able to keep it ? To whom would 
it go eventually ? " 

"Ah I " said Father Parsons with a smile, "naturally, we 
care for the children of the Church. It is because the 
granddaughter of Sir John Tremayne is robbed that 
we are anxious to do her justice. If you write this let- 
ter, and Sir John is wise, his wealth will fall into 
the natural course, and become the property of the 
seiiorita." 

Then I bethought me that she had told me that she 
would go into a nunnery, the which made me still more 
determined not to yield an inch. 

"And now the business is concluded," said Father Far 
sons. " Master Hamstead is a wise young man, and will 
do our will. I will dictate such a letter as will lead Sir 
John to do his family justice, and in the meantime bodi 
he and his friends shall be better housed." 

" Nay, Master Parsons, the business is not fuiished," I 
made answer. 

"What, sirrah, you dare to disobey I" he cried io 
anger. 

" I would rather put my hand in the fire and watd it 
while it burned than I would take a pen to write sudi a 
letter. And this, too, I say for Mawgan KiU^rew." 
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ng 1 said not loudly, but with enough voice for bim to 
ar plainly. 

" By the Mass, and it sMl bum, tool " he cried, bis 
es gleaming like coals of fire. 

" Think you I will become a cat's-paw to her I " I cried, 
uiting to the sefiorita. " Thank God she is but partly 
iglish; otherwise I would deny my countiy. Whatl 
ay into the hands of a creature who will stand by and 
i her mother robbed and burned, and who smileth upon 
r murderers t Did I, my father would curse the day I 
ts bcvn, and my mother, who was snatched from the 
es on the day that Queen Mary died, would sorrow that 
e had not died for her faith rather than a son of hers 
ould live to do so base a thing I " 
" Stop his mouth I " cried Parsons. " Gag him I Away 
& him to die dungeons I " 

"Aye, that is ever your argument," I cried, for now I 
more feared Father Parsons than Master Latimer 
ired Bishop Bonner. " You claimed just now that we 
TC of the same country. It is a lie, Master Priest. You 
but a bastard of hell, and do but carry on your father's 
4c. As for you," I cried, turning to the maid, " did I 
t know what a Spaniard is, I could not have believed 
It one in whose veins one drop of English blood flows 
uld have sunk so k)w as you. The sluts who live by 
ibing the dead bodies — aye, even the offals of hoadoa 
«ets — have more right to the name of woman than 
III" 

As I said this. Father Parsons looked at me open- 
Kithed, white others, not knowing the language which 
ipokc, gazed at me in apparent wonder, for I know my 
ice was hoarse with passicm, and every bit of me trem- 
d as though I had a shaking fever. But no sooner bad 
intshed than I almost repented, even against my judg- 
rat, for such a look came on the senorita's face as I 
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never saw on a woman before. Ghastly terror casne into 
her eyes, her cheeks became as pale as polished bone, 
while she fairly gasped for breath. 

At the sight of this I say I almost repented me, for 
I bethought me that, after all, she was a wCHnan, and 
trained to hate those who professed her mother's faith. I 
remembered, too, that He WhcMn I called my Saviour 
prayed even when on the cross that those who murdered 
Him might be forgiven. Besides, even as I watched 
her, I heard a mocking laugh, and, turning, I saw 
Senor Toledo, his eyes all aglow with evil pleasure, 
even as though he saw me torn by instruments of tor- 
ture. 

But the Seiiorita de Valencia spoke no word, neither 
uttered a cry, and before I well knew what happened 
next I found myself draped out of the room, to be pres- 
ently placed in a stinking dungeon. 

It was here that for the first time since I had come to 
Spain despair filled my heart. While I had been with 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth, and while I 
could see a ray of sunlight, I was brave and cheerful. But 
now I was alone, neither did one ray of light pierce the 
darkness of the place. The smell of it, too, was nauseous 
beyond words, while as I sat alone I heard ncHSome 
and, as it seemed to me, pestilential creatures awl 
around. More than once creatures as large as rats 
crawled over me, and when I tried to catch them and 
throw them away the things tnt me, and caused me modi 
pain. 

How long I was hei<e I know not even to this day; for 
I had no means of marking the time, but I know that it 
seemed eternity to me. Then it was that I realised sonw- 
thing of what I had been tdd concerning the darkness of 
hell, and had I not been supported by the tbou^t dot I 
had in no way betrayed my conscience, neither had I beat 
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thless to the Gospel, I verily believe I should have gone 

id. 

After I had been there for a great \eagtb of time, tor- 

"cd by insects, and made sick by the smell of the dark 

le, filled with noisome creatures as it was, the pangs of 

nger got htdd of tne, and the dread thought came to 

'. that I was doomed to die of starvation, or perchance, 

tea I was too weak to defend myself, be eaten alive by 

( rats which swarmed everywhere. Not once did I 

ep, although my eyeballs ached for the want of it, 

ither did I have one moment's peace. 

After a time a gaoler appeared, carrying a light and 

nging some food, and so starved was I that I snatched 

from him and gnawed at the coarse meat as though it 

re a dainty fit for a king's table. AH the same, it was 

Tupt, evil-smelling stuff, not fit to give a dog. When 

lad eaten, the man watching me all the time, I asked 

n where I was. 

■' Still under the Alcazar," he replied. 

" And my friends, where be they ? " I asked. 

'* Tbey be dining with Father Parsons," he replied. 

" That cannot be," I answered. 

" Aye, but it is true, senor, for the younger of the two 

th promised to obey Father Parsons' bidding." 

At first this cast me into a deeper gloom than ever, but 

■ feeling did not last long. We had swom to trust each 

ler, and when I remembered this I knew that Mawgan 

Uigrew would never do such a thing, and this com- 

rted me mightily, as any man may judge. 

" Have you any message to deliver?" he asked pres- 

tly. 

"Aye," I cried, " tell Father Parsons his treatment of 

! is worthy of him and his calling." 

At this the man went away, leaving me a little more 

peful, tot it is wcHiderful what food does for a man, 
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even although it be vik and fit only for vermin, even as 
mine was. 

As I have said, how long I stayed there I know not, 
neither will I try to set down all the ghastly things I suf- 
fered while I was there, for, after all, a man should not 
bemoan his pains, especially when he suffers in seeking to 
do his duty. This thing I will say. I was comforted by 
three things. First, I felt sure that Mawgan KilUgrew and 
. J(^ Trenoweth were faithful ; second, I knew that my 
dear mother was praying for me ; and third, because of 
this, I had a feelii^ that God would never let me suflFer 
beyond what He knew was for my good, and that He 
would deliver me in His own time. 

Not that darkness did not sometimes till my soul, but 
I will not dwell upon that, even althou^ the memory of 
the time makes me shudder even now. It came to an end 
at length, however, the manner of which I will here set 
down. 

" Follow me," said the gaoler to me, after I had par- 
taken of one of the meals he had brought. 

"Whither?" I asked. 

" The saints alone know," he replied. " But first jtja 
are to be tried." 

" By whom, and for what? " 

" By the Holy Inquisititm," he trade answer, and then 
he led me out of this foul-smelling pUce into a passage 
where some light came, the which I followed until I came 
to an open space, where I found myself amidst a medley 
ccHnpany. 

At first the light almost blinded me, and I could not see 
plainly ; but presently, as I was able to bear the b 
sunlight, I looked around me, and to my great joy I 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth. 

" Thank God you are not dead I " I heard Mawgan sa 
and after that little was said, for I found myself ti ~ ' 
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part in a procession which presently passed out of the 
city, towards a building I had seen on the day when the 
fires were lit in the Circo Romano. 

It did not take us long to descend the steep road which 
led towards the river, and ere long we entned the gate- 
way of the little church called in the Spanish tongue El 
Cristo de la Vega, where such things befell us as surely 
were never before experienced by any man. 



XVI 

EL CRISTO DE LA VEGA 

WHILE on our way to El Cristo de la Yeg^ I 
could not help thinking of the other proces»OH 
in which we took part but a few days before 
For, as it came to me, this procession was but a continat- 
tion of that, and, had we acted otherwise, we might fld 
have now been on our way to judgment. In one sense; 
we had acted like madmen, and yet, as I reflected evd 
then, we could not have done otherwise. John Trenowell 
could not stand by and see his sweetheart burned, neitha 
could Mawgan Killig^ew nor myself have refrained froa 
defending them from the mad rage of those who attadcd 
them. Foolish we might have been : nevertheless, we did 
only what any man who has the blood of an Englishmai 
in him must do, and we did not repent. 

Not that we had much reason to hope. We had defied 
Father Parsons to do his worst. We had denounced nol 
only Seiior Toledo, but the Senorita de Valencia. Indeed 
I had called this woman names which must make her ffl] 
enemy forever. Moreover, we knew what being broc^ 
before the Inquisiticm meant, for the whole world hac 
rung with the Spaniard's cruelty, while many an EngUdi 
man who had been captured on Spanish soil had been bum 
by Philip's command, for the " welfare of religion an 
the glory of God." Thus, as I have said, there seemei 
little hope of our escape. We had, according to the Span 
iard's ideas, not only come as enemies and ^ies, but w 
had defied their will ; and this was to them an unpardon 
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able sin. For before the coming of the great Amuda th^ 
deemed themselves commissioned by God to make the 
world bend to their will. They, according to their own 
ideas, were the ime people who defended the true ^th, 
and, because of this, God had everywhere given them vic- 
tories. They claimed much of the New World and the 
Indies, and they believed that ere long the wealth of the 
world would be theirs. For this reason they could not 
tmderstand that any people could regard them other than 
&e chosen of God, and as a consequence their pride and 
arrogance knew no bounds. Especially were they angry 
that the English should have defied them, and they there- 
fore took special delight in venting their wrath upon them. 

Still — and I am proud to recall it — not one of us showed 
fear as we found our way to the Church of El Cristo de la 
Vega. Mawgan Killigrew walked with a jaunty air and 
with a smile upon his lips. He even looked with con- 
tempt on those who guarded us. For, as I have said, I do 
not believe that Mawgan knew what fear meant, neither 
did he ever give up hope. He was one who never de- 
spaired even in the darkest hours, and would have defied 
bis tormentors even if they were putting him on the rack. 
As for John Trenoweth, he was buoyed up with the belief 
tiut God would interfere on our behalf. Since the day that 
Esther Tniscott had been saved from the fires, as he be- 
lieved by the special intervention of Providence, he paid 
BO heed to threat nor danger. As he said, his heart was 
an aglow with faith, and the delivery of Esther on the day 
of the fire was but the earnest of the greater delivery 
wluch God would surely bring about. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, I was the most down- 
cast ot the three. F<m- one thing I had not Mawgan Killi- 
grew's hopeful nature; neither did I possess that faith 
which made John Trenoweth sing hymns of hope even 
while lying in the dark dungeon. Perhaps this was be- 
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cause I had been lying alcme in a foul hole among rats and 
other poisonous vennin, or perhaps it was because I had 
seen the look on Father Parscms' face when I had refused 
to do his bidding. Besides, I knew Seiior Toledo better 
than either of these men. I knew his hatred of my father, 
a hatred which, I was sure, descended to his son. 

Still, I walked uprightly with the rest. Perhaps had we 
been put to torture, this might not have been, but tbe 
Spaniards had a law that no heretics should be put to tor- 
ture until they had been brought before the judge, and 
their heresy proved. 

As I have said, the Church of El Cristo de la V^ is 
but a little place, and contains not room for more than a 
hundred people in all, and I remember even now that I 
reflected, on entering, that only a little of the crowd vAo 
followed could gain admission. I was calm enough, too, 
to take note of the pictures which hung around the churdi, 
as well as the figures of the saints and apostles which were 
placed all over the building. 

Sitting near the altar I saw the Archbishop who had 
preached the sermon in the cathedral, and beside him I 
saw Father Parsons, who gave me a look which made i 
shiver creep down my back. 

Near Father Parsons I saw SeRor Toledo, who 
watched me steadily, his small eyes being so closely placed 
together that the narrow bridge of his nose scarce se<ined 
to divide them. These and other men I saw, but I did not 
pay much heed to them owing to a strange figure wbicb 
was placed in a recess behind the altar. And this was no 
less than the flgure of Christ, curiously carved and 
strangely misshapen. The face of Christ was bal 
little different from that set forth in the faces of i 
thousand other statues which may be seen in Pajnd 
churches all over the world. It represented gre^ 
agony and ghastly terror, which has always seemed 
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D me to be wrong. Fch- I do not believe that the face of 
be S<m of God was ever full of agony and terror. If it 
vere he would not be the Son of God, neither would the 
ittle children have nestled in His arms, as they did when 
3e walked the tortuous paths of men. But it was not the 
lace that chained my attention. It was the right shoulder, 
vhich looked, as I bought, dislocated. And this fact was, 
IS I afterwards found, peculiar to this little church, and 
lid, indeed, give it much importance. For more than three 
inndred years before, it is said that a Jew was accused of 
{teat sin, and was brought to this very church to be 
udged. And after many charges had been brought against 
lim, which seemed to prove that he was guilty, the Jew 
nayed to the God of Abraham to testify to his innocence. 
^tniereupcm the priest who was the judge said that if God 
rould work a miracle on his behalf he should be set free. 

"And what miracle would you that God should work ? " 
laked the Jew. 

" This," replied the priest, " if thou be guiltless of this 
:rune, then let God cause that the right arm of the 
Saviour, which thy forefathers did crucify (»i Calvary, be 
iplifted." 

Whereupon the Jew prayed again that the God of Abra- 
lam would testify to his innocence, after which he arose 
Tom his knees, saying that he was ready. 

Then the priest turned to the figure of Christ and said, 
' If this dog of a Jew be guiltless of the crime of which 
K is accused, lift, O Lord Christ, King of heaven and 
larth. Thy right arm." Whereupon, it is said, a shiver 
assed through the carved statue and the right arm was 
ik)wly lifted, after which the Jew was set free, and for 
nany years the people of Toledo were more kind to the 
ews, granting them many privileges. 

From that day many other judgments took place in the 
%urch of El Cristo de la Vega, and the figure of the 
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Ors «s icnoIisC 33. fraijs Ac priest bd appcakd ID 
X w^BL -fx >v was zrxd. bu ■mr sinoe then had the 

am nt'mwtf 5 jr^i^i X hsi iKsasBtd in dK posiUoo in 
m 'irf*! X was tsz K ^c Jcv s OTsL smI dss. as I bare said, 
gFTK X ^ z=pearsDce cf ben^ fdocated. 

T^e ^SiT CK sfesb w woe IvtKtglit into ok oiiirdi 
w^ ^ ' •- t : z asf isai T . ba tbc wimkms ben^ nnidi daik- 
eaed br 7»*— •*•' fignics. aai dicR bang on^ ooe of any 
gral Kie. thf picKC 5**'-^'l id me drear and oold. 

Now «« thrvs mrzT cxannnrd togetber before the tri- 
boia! wbsdi h^ g a diered at the bttlc dmrcfa. and I wonld 
dia: I cacti write down in detail aQ dot took place, but 
ahbot^ I hare racked my m emory sorely, I can call to 
ininj on*v a little oi what took pbce. For this I have 
f ctmd : diere be times in a man's Hfe when the mind will 
not retain what it takes bold of. And that not because one 
is prone to forget, but becaose of varioas happenii^ 
which blot oat what one woold foin remember. Never- 
theless, there be some thii^ wUdi oome hack to roe, the 
which I will set down for the sake of the curious. 

FtfSt of an, I remember, prayers were said in Latin, 
after which there was mndi doleful chanting, the vciy 
rememhrance of which makes me think of wintry raio. 
Presently the chanting tocA, as it seemed to me, a moR 
savage character, telling rather of vengeance than of soi^ 
row, and when it came to an end there was a great sileno^ 
so great that I could hear my heart beating as plainly u 
one may hear the ticking of a death watch on a silent 
night. This silence, however, did not long continue, for 
presently a stem, harsh-looking man ^>oke to us in Ac . 
Spanish tongue. 

He told us that we were accused of many evil things- 
We were enemies to the Spaniards, who were the semids 
of the Lord, chosen by Him to establish in the wc»ld dot 
one true faith. We were, moreover, avowed servants at 
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Elizabeth of England, who was the child of the enemy of 
the faith, and who for her deadly crimes had, in the merci- 
Eul kindness of the Holy Church, been excommunicated, 
and was therefore anathema maran atha. That this same 
Elizabeth had no just claim to the English throne, which 
by right belonged to Philip of Spain, not only because of 
his marriage with that most Christian Queen Mary, but be- 
cause of his descent from one of the English kings. That 
as servants of Elizabeth we were, therefore, enemies not 
only of the true King, but of God, Who had chosen him. 
We had come to Spain with two evil purposes. First, to 
take away from the loving arms of the Church two women 
lirho had hitherto rejected her mercies, refused her for- 
E^iveness, and defied her Heaven-given powers. SeoMid, 
l¥e had come to spy out the land, and, if possible, to go 
back to the sons of Belial with such reports as might help 
them to resist the servants of the Most High God. We 
had also intervened on behalf of the two children of dark- 
ness, and that through our intervention the punishments 
of the Church had been for a little while delayed. 

" For these things,*' he said, " the Lord hath delivered 
Sroa into our hands, to do with as we shall deem right 
mnd just. EKd we act according to our lawful powers, 
^re should have put you to death without trial; but to 
show you, and the world, how false have been the judg- 
■aents of our enemies, we have brought you here that 
SKMi may speak for yourselves. 

" Nevertheless, it is not of these things that you will 
Bpeak. The charges we have brought against you merit 
death, but these be but the smallest of your offences. 
K^or kings, divinely appointed as they may be, are but 
■nen, and nations are but the mere breath of God. But 
^ou have denied the Holy One of Israel, you have denied 
Uie doctrines of the Church of God. You denied her 
towers, pulled down her altars, and refused to obey her 
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behests. Being a traitor to your King is but little, com- 
pared with the denial of your Lord, and it is concerning 
this that you shall be judged this day." 

Whereupon he asked us many questions, the which I 
have, in a number of cases, f^gotten ; but I do know that, 
even as he asked me them, I remembered the words my 
mother had spoken to me on the day I left my home, and 
I also called to mind the promise I had made never to 
dAiy my Lord. This, moreover, I call to mind with 
great joy: not one of us did in aught give way to their 
demands, neither did we use honeyed words concerning 
the ahominatiotis which they would have us accept Not 
that we knew much of the mysteries of divinity ; but I had 
read the Bible which had been translated by Masto* 
Wyclitfe, and had found therein nothing which supported 
Popish claims, but otherwise. Moreover, we had had 
enough of Popery during Mary's time, and hod learnt its 
meaning. In truth, as Mawgan Killigrew said to Father 
Parsons, when he spoke to him in his own language con* 
ceming these things, it was against a man's common wit 
to believe that a bit of bread or a cup of wine could be- 
come Christ's blood and body. As for the claim of the 
Pope, it was so much nonsense, as any man out of Bedlam 
could see. 

And this Mawgan said with a good-natured laugh, as 
though he enjoyed the saying, as I believe he did. As 
for John Trenoweth, he spoke harder words than dther 
of us, so that when Father Parsons translated his lao- 
guage, the Spaniards put their fingers to their ears, in 
order, as they said, to be deaf to such blasphemy. 

The upshot of the whole business was that we refosed 
to yield one inch to their demands, neither did we in 
aught deny one article of the Reformed faith. Moreover, 
we declared most fervently that salvation was obtained 
by faith in our Saviour alone, together wiUi repentance 
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of sin, and newness of life, without the aid of Pope or 
saints, or priests of any sort whatever. 

" And what expect you, sirrahs? " said Father Parsons 
angrily. 

"We expect to see you all confounded," cried John 
Trenoweth confidently. 

" The Lord who saved Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego will save us (rom the fiery furnace, even as He saved 
tfaem." 

At this both Father Parsons and Senor Toledo laughed 
as though they saw in his answer food for merriment, and 
presently Father Parsons said: "We shall hear you tell 
a different tale presently, you blasphemer. Remember, 
we have power temporal as well as spiritual, and it is 
neither wise nor kind to be gentle with those who have 
denied their Lord. I have seen stronger and braver men 
than you plead for mercy, and verily you will remember 
my words before many hours have passed away." 

At this Mawgan Killigrew laughed like a man filled 
with merriment, for even yet he did not seem to realise 
what torture may make a man do. 

" Laugh, will youl " cried Parsons, his eyes gleaming 
with passion. " Away with them to the dungeons, and 
let them taste of the hell which shall be theirs forever I " 

" Nay, that may not be," said the Archbishop. " Richly 
as they deserve all they will surely suffer, for never have 
I seen heretics so stubborn and so blaspheming, they 
must yet be dealt with according to our law and our 
custom here at Toledo." 

" Aye, and what is that? " asked Father Parsons, with 
a scowl. 

" We must appeal to the arm of Christ," 

At this both Sefior Toledo and Father Parsons laughed 
merrily. 

" As to that," they cried, " let this test be proceeded 
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with without delay. If they be saved in this way, wdl— 
I will not interfere;" and with that, although he had a 
little while before knelt to the figure of Christ which 
stood behind the altar, he now looked at it, as I thoughl, 
almost scornfully. 

" What is to be done next?" asked Mawgan. 

And this I could not tell him, although there was i 
general movement among all our judges. Whereupon 1 
saw that what was next to follow was to be done with 
much formality. Some of the priests commenced chant- 
ing again, while there was much waving of censers and 
ringing of bells. After this all the people, saving only 
Mawgan Killigrew, John Trenoweth, and myself, (ell 
prone before this figure, and abased themselves with 
much ado, chanting prayers in Latin all the time. 

After they had continued this for some minutes they 
all arose as if with one accord, and then, standing still, 
they kept their eyes on the carved image of Christ. 

Presently the priest who had first spoken to us ad- 
dressed this carved figure. He spoke also in the Span- 
ish tongue, so that I could follow his words, although I 
cannot repeat them all here, for he said many things 
which I may not set down. 

But this he did. He called upon the figure of ChrisJ 
to make manifest His will concerning us. He ask«! 
whether we were guilty of the things laid to our charge, 
and therefore worthy of the anger of the Church, ot 
whether we were guiltless, and must therefore be deill 
with mercifully. 

Now this seemed to me a mere matter of mockeiy, (M 
the thing was but wooden, and although I, unlike some 
who had accepted the Reformed faith, did not deem thil 
the Papists' worship of idols called so much for anger 
as for pity, it did seem to me blasphemy to call upon i 
senseless figure carved in wood to make known the wiH 
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of God, as to whether we were guilty of the charges 
brought against us, and therefore worthy of torture and 
death. For I did not know what I learnt afterwards. As 
I have said, I found out later that ever since what I have 
told about the Jew took place this wooden figure was 
constantly appealed to, but that never since, so just had 
been the judgments of the Church, had it once moved, 
and that the arm had remained even as it had been when 
it moved to save the Jew from death. 

Not knowing this, as I said, I felt the whole perform- 
ance to be a mockery. Nevertheless, I watched intently 
while the priest addressed the wooden image ; and pres- 
ently, when, as I thought he was concluding the addresses 
made on such occasions, I felt my heart beat faster, while 
Mawgan's eyes were fastened on the silent figure, as 
though someone had cast a spell upon him. 

" Make known Thy will. El Crista de la Vega," said 
tbe priest, " and proclaim whether they be guiltless or 
worthy of death. If Thine hand be still, they shall die, 
but if Thou dost lift it they shall have mercy." 

At this there was a deathly silence for some moments, 
although I noticed even then that a scornful smile rested 
on the faces of both Father Parsons and Senor Toledo. 
Then a great cry arose from the spectators, a cry such as 
I have never heard before. Surprise, dismay, terror, was 
io it; such a cry as one might make if the grave of a dead 
nao were to open, and he were to come forth therefrom, 

"Look!" gasped Mawgan: "the arm moves!" 

He spoke the truth. There, right before us, we saw 
the bare arm lifted upward and then fall back to its place 
again. 

This, I say, took place as I have here set it down, so 
that, not knowing what was to be revealed in later days, 
it seemed as though God had worked a miracle on our 
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YEARS have passed away since the events 1 have 
just narrated took place, and yet even now I can 
scarce repress a shudder at the thought of what I 
felt then. For in truth it seemed as though God HimscU 
had interfered on our behalf, and told our judges that we 
were not worthy of death. To those who hap to read 
this, it may be that the occurrence is of little interest, 
but to us who stood there expecting to hear a dread 
sentence pronounced, it came as a sign from the otha 
world. Everything, moreover, tended to add to this 
feeling. All around were the figures of saints and vir- 
gins. Relics of those canonised by the Church were 
placed in almost every comer. Fingers, hands, locks of 
hair, and many other things, purporting to be the relics 
of holy people, were even within reach of me at that very 
time. The whole building was filled with the smell of 
incense, while the gloom which everywhere pervaded 
made one think of ghostly visitations. Then the chant- 
ing of prayers, and the singing of dirges had all tended 
to inspire us with dread, while the evident fear of tbe 
ecclesiastics and others who had acted as our judges n 
us sure that they too regarded what we had seen as i 
sign from heaven. 

In truth, the whole place was in confusion. But it mi 
not the confusion which led to noisy disturbances, W 
rather that inspired by holy terror. 

*' Tbe arm hath been lifted, and mercy must be ex- j 
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tended to them," said the man who bad addressed the 
image, and his voice trembled with fear. 

At this no man made answer, for I believe they were 
afraid to hear their own voices; and at this I did not 
wonder, for I felt the cold blood ran down my own legs, 
while my tongue refused to formulate words. 

Mawgan Killigrew, however, seemed not at all fright- 
ened. 

" What means it? " he whispered to me. " The thing 
moved, and every man of us saw it. Does that signify 
that we shall be set free? " 

But I did not speak. My mind was too full of wonder 
to think of what had happened. 

" A miraclel A miraclel " cried someone presently in 
3 loud voice. " The prisoners must not be put to torture 
or to death." 

" Aye, heaven hath delivered us," cried John Tren- 
oweth. " Even your images demand that we shall be 
set at liberty." 

Only a few understood his words, but to those who did 
they brought back the difHcuhies of the situation. For 
we had denied the things which they had declared essen* 
tial to salvation; we had openly defied them to do their 
worst ; we had refused to recant one article of our faith. 
Therefore, to proclaim us innocent would be to set their 
words at naught, and raise numberless doubts in the 
minds of believers. If we were set at liberty, it would 
Kem as though the arm of the Lord had been uplifted to 
Kt his seal upon our words. And this both Father Par- 
sons and Senor Toledo saw. 

" The will of the Lord be done," said Father Parsons. 
" We have received a sign that these men must have fur- 
ther time for repentance, and meanwhile they shall have 
instruction in the way of salvation." 

" But they must be closely guarded," said Seiior 
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Toledo, looking towards me angrily, and I saw that the 
hatred which he bore my father extended to me. 

" Aye, and tidings of this sign must be conveyed at 
once to the Holy Father at Rome, also to his Gracious 
Majesty." 

And presently this was agreed to, although I beliere 
that but (or Father Parsons and Seiior Toledo we should 
have been set at liberty forthwith. Nay, more, such wai 
the effect of the event upon those present, I believe man; 
would have treated us with great respect, if not reverence, 
had not Father Parsons spcJccn with so much decision. I 
soon saw, however, that he quickly shook off the ghostly 
fear that at first possessed him, while his great personality 
made others yield to him. 

" It cannot be that they can be set at liberty," he said, 
" for what we have seen doth not mean that they be guilt- 
less. In truth, we do know that they be both heretics and 
traitors. Nevertheless, what we have seen meaneth that 
they must not die. Perchance, even they, like the blessed 
Apostle, St. Thomas, may by this means be led from the 
error of their ways and become valiant defenders of the 
truth. Meanwhile, they must be kindly treated, but sftf^ 
guarded. Perchance, too, when the King heareth of 
what hath taken place he will make known bis will con- 
cerning them." 

After this a great solemn silence fell upon us all, and 
presently, when the priests began chanting again, ever; 
man looked fearfully around him as though afraid, and I 
believe that both Father Parsons and Sefior Tdedo 
breathed a sigh of relief when once we got into the open 
air again. Indeed, though we had been strangely d^ 
livered, I was so full of fear that I dared not turn my head 
when going out of the door in order to look at the figttit, 
the lifting of whose arm had saved us from death. For I 
have but ill told this part of my story if those who read 
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cannot imagine the (earsomeness the whole business 
cast upon us, although I have been told since that more 
wonderful miracles had taken place in the city of Toledo. 

Be that as it may, a dread silence possessed us as we 
walked into the little yard, where I saw by the look on the 
people's faces that news of the strange happening had 
reached them. Not an angry word nor a look of scorn was 
given to us as we climbed the hill towards the Puerta 
del CambrcHi; rather I saw not only fear, but respect in 
the people's eyes, as though they regarded us as being 
under the especial guardianship of heaven. 

Presently we found ourselves back at the Alcazar 
again, but we were no longer placed in a dungeon, but 
in comfortable quarters, where we had good food placed 
before us, and clean clothes to put on, which, as may be 
easily believed, was a great boon, especially to me. 
Moreover, we were still allowed to remain together, 
which fact gave me much pleasure. Not only because I 
had much to say to Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
owctb, but because I had a great fear of being left alone. 
For even as I walked throught the streets of Toledo, 
while the people kept surging around us, and nodding 
toward us, while they spoke in subdued voices concerning 
the marvellous thing which had happened, I could see 
the strange figure before me, and I bore in mind what 
seemed to me the terrible expression on its face as it lifted 
its right arm. This, I say, made me fear greatly, and 
caused me to be overjoyed when I knew that we were to 
be together. 

For, although I think I am as brave as another man, 
and can, when needs be, fight against odds without flinch- 
ing, my heart grows soft in face of that which is ghostly. 
Flesh and blood trouble me not, but the presence of the 
ghostly dead makes me full of foreboding and fear. Thus 
it was that the memory of the event to which we owed 
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our bettered conditions, while it made me wonder much, 
also made me full of strange fear. 

After we had partaken of food and had dotbed our- 
selves with clean garments, I, being much wearied, fell 
asleep, from which I did not awake for many hours. And 
this was no wonder, for, as I have said, sleep was next to 
impossible in the gloomy dungeon where I had been cast. 
When I did wake, however, I felt much refreshed, espe- 
cially when I heard John Trenoweth speaking cheerily. 

" This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous tn our 
eyes," I heard him say to Mawgan Killigrew. 

To this Mawgan Killigrew gave no answer, although I 
saw a look in the young Comishman's eyes that I could 
not understand. 

" The thing is," he said at length, " what steps we are 
to take next. Do you not think so, Rupert ? " for he 
saw that I was awake and eagerly listening to him. 

" Methinks we shall have time to make plans," I said. 
" These Spaniards will do naught to harm us for many 
days." 

" Why think you so? " 

" I believe they are all too frightened to hann us, save 
Father Parsons and Sefior Toledo," I replied; "and hot 
for them, I ween we should be free men," 

" Aye, that may be, but the end is not yet," said Maw- 
gan. " And it seemeth to me it is time we b^un to make 
our plans." 

" What for — to escape ? " I asked. 

"Escape I" cried Mawgan. "Nay, but to help die 
daughter of Sir John Tremayne and Esther Truscott ID 
escape." 

" We shall be closely guarded," I said. 

" Aye, but we be t<^ether again, and the people wiD 
look upon us with kindly eyes." 

" But we must act warily." 
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" Ajre, and bravely. We shall see gay doings sooo." 

** Have you considered the meaning of what we saw in 
the Church of El Cristo de la Vega? " 

" Aye, I have considered it much. It makes one be- 
lieve in the sttMies which these Papists tell about their 
saints and virgins." 

"I tell you the Lord hath spoken," said John Tren- 
oveth. " Let us trust and not be afraid." 

" Afraid I " said Mawgan, " who is afraid? Neverthe- 
less, I see great doings ahead." 

" What doings? " I asked. 

" By this time all that hath taken place will be noised 
over all Toledo. By to-morrow it will have reached the 
King, wherever he is." 

"Well, what then?" 

" Report hath it that he is a great believer in ^paritions 
and signs from heaven," said Mawgan. " If that be true, 
I think he will want to see us, and then, perchance, he will 
also desire to see Seiiora Valencia. In such an event, we 
^ould have to travel to him wherever he is. Now, while 
we are travelling hither, we ought to make good her 
escape as well as our own." 

" Well spdcen. Master Mawgan," said John Trenoweth. 
"Well spoken I" 

" Mean you that we should try to escape before reach- 
ing the King? " I asked. 

" Aye, I do mean that," he replied. 

" Then should we go back with our work but half dtwie," 
was my answer. " It is true we might save the women, 
but what of the other part of our work? If there is a 
chance of being brought before the King, I would fain 
avail myself of it It may be, too, I can learn stxnething 
from htm which it would advantage Admiral Drake to 
know." 

"Let OS not trouble about such things," said Jcdm 
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Trenowetii. " It is for us to do our duty at every turn, 
and trust in the Lord to protect us. H^ He not done 
so already? " 

Concerning these things, as well as the marvellous way 
our prospects had been brightened, we conversed for a 
long time. Not with voices loud enough for any man 
who might be listening to hear, even although he knew the 
English tongue, but in low whispers, as a man should 
speak under such circumstances. We also made nany 
plans for the future, plans which laughed at impossibili- 
ties, and which seem to me now as mere madness, alAoogii 
at that time we discussed them seriously enough. 

But all these came to naught, as will presently be seen. 
The truth is, we did not think, while our brains were bu^y 
engaged in seeking to prepare for wbat should take place, 
that others were likewise discussing our future; there- 
fore, it came to us somewhat as a surprise, when a sum- 
mons also came to us to appear at the house of Senor 
Toledo. It was then I remembered that Senor TtJedo's 
house was close to the Alcazar, and was, in fact, connected 
with this great building. 

" When go we to the senor's house? " I asked. 

" At once," said the man ; " the seiior and his friendi 
await you now." 

So as soon as we had partaken of our food, we were led 
along many passages, until at length we readied a large 
and well-appointed chamber, where we were bidden to wait 
until such time as Senor Toledo might call us to his pres- 
ence. And this was not long, for no sooner had the man 
made known the fact that we had come thither, than we 
were led without more ado to the place where he was. I 
saw by this, moreover, that we were not regarded W 
ordinary prisoners, and that Master Toledo was a man oi 
much autfiority. Although he was of no great accooot 
when he met my father in England, he bad now risen U 
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preat estate, and held the fate of many people in the hol- 
9w of his hands. 

It became dear to me, moreover, as I entered the room 
rhere he was, that we were not brought before a tribunal, 
»at rather to what seemed like a friendly conference. For 
eated in the room was the Senorita de Valencia, who was 
lad in beauteous attire, and who looked very fair and 
svdy, as she watched our approach. Near her, too, was 
nother woman, who was much older than she, and in 
?hose face was no suggestion of the blood of the 
Spaniard, 

Seiior Toledo greeted us, I thought, with great courtesy. 
ie caused wine to be placed before us, and spoke pleas- 
iitly, like a man in great good humour. And this set me 
in my guard, for I remembered what my father had 
written concerning him. Moreover, I could not forget 
he look he gave me when he had sat as one of our judges 
n the Church of El Cristo de la Vega. 

"You fare better than most Englishmen coming to 
Spain," he said smilingly, and thereby revealing his yel- 
ow teeth. ** But then, there have been strange hap- 
penings." 

At this neither of us uttered a word, for although John 
Prenoweth longed to speak concerning the goodness of 
jod, we had agreed to be chary of speech, and not to say 
me word which might in any way endanger us. 

** I have seen to it that the place where you at present 
lave to reside has all necessary comforts," he went on, 
'that your food shall be clean and wholesome, and that 
tmr beds shall be fit to lie on." 

And still we kept silence, whereupon the woman whom 
re had not seen before, cried out like one in anger : 

"Speak, my masters, speak, and let me hear your 
trices." 

And this she said in perfect English ; and so free were 
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her words from any suggestion of Spanish, that I migbl 
have fancied myself in England. Then I noticed, more- 
over, as I again locAed around the room, that it presented 
an English aspect, and did not suggest that it was situate 
in the very heart <A Spain. 

" Wherefcwe should we speak, seiiora, when there i) 
naught that needs saying? " I asked. 

" Call me not sefiora," she said again, like one In anger. 
" Call me ' Mistress,' even as you would call an English 
housewife; and speak, because I long to bear En^ish 
voices and English words." 

"Mistress what?" said John Trenoweth bluntly, and 
thereby he asked the question that was in the heart cf 
both Mawgan Killigrew and myself. 

" Mistress what? " she repeated. " Do you not know, 
Master Hamstead? Hath not your father told you?" 

Then, as I bethought me of what my father had writ- 
ten, I knew who she was. 

" You are she who was Mistress Leah Varley," I said- 
" You are she who betrayed both my mother and my 
father." 

This I said not an^-ily, but quietly, as one who hx! 
just remembered a long forgotten event. 

" I am she who loved Mistress Faitfi Bedford," Ae 
cried, " and who have often longed to see her as tk 
mother of brave sons. How fares she. Master Hu' 
stead? And how fares your father? " 

" They be both in good health," I replied. 

"And where live they, Master Hamstead?" she cot- 
tinued to ask eagerly. " At Barcroft Hall or at Has* \ 
stead Manor? " 

" At Hamstead Manor," I replied. " Lord Bedfcri j 
lives at Barcroft Hall." 

" Lord Bedford! " she cried eagerly. *' And hath M* 
ter Bedford been made a lord? Aye, but that interesB K) 
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me mightilyl And have you been to Barcroft Hall of 
late. Master Hamstead?" 
" It is but a few weeks since I was there." 
" Ah! but 3 few weeksl And- that old yew tree in the 
garden. Master Hamstead, grows it still?" 

And thus she continued to ply me with many questions, 
which I answered, for there was something in the tone of 
her voice which made me think of home, and thus made 
me feel kindly towards her. But even as I spoke to her 
I turned my eyes crften towards the Senorita de Valencia, 
who I saw was watching us with great eagerness. It was 
then, moreover, that I realised what a beautiful maid she 
was; for, as I saw, she possessed not only those excellen- 
cies of face and figure which make our English maids so 
fair, but also those of Spain. The mixture of Spanish 
and English blood somehow added a new element to her 
charm. Especially did I feel this as I caught sight of 
ber eyes. For they were larger than those common 
among English maids, and burned with a brighter lustre. 
In truth, in spite of their darkness, they shone like stars, 
and so full of expression were tbey that they seemed to 
tpesk to me, although her lips formulated no word. Her 
ridn, moreover, was not pale and creamy, like that of 
flic Spanish women of gentle blood; rather there was a 
mddy tinge beautiful to behold. And yet there was a 
idggestion of the Spaniard even in her face. Especially 
was this to be seen in the rich red erf her lips, and the 
form of her chin. Her form, moreover, was somewhat 
bller than those of our English maids of the same age, 
Although she ladced not one whit of the elegance of those 
*lir dames which thronged Elizabeth's Court. 

In truth, as I looked, I much repented me of what I 
'^d said to her when I had been brought before Father 
^arsons, although I atill felt a great anger at the thot^ht 
f ber bdiaviour to her mother. 
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As I have said, Mistress Toledo plied me with many 
questions, the which I answered, but in such a way that I 
turned the channel of our ctMiversation to the seiioriu'j 
mother, and when I had done this, I sp<^e directly to 
the maid who interested me more than either of the 
others. 

" Your mother, seiiCM-ita," I said, " I trust she is well?" 

At this she reddened much, but spoke calmly, tellii^ 
me that her mother was in good health. 

" And is she still in prison," I asked, " she and Esther 
Truscott ? " 

" She never hath been in prison," she replied. " She 
hath been only kept in seclusion that she may learn the 
way of truth." 

It was then that I realised the rich fulness of her voice. 
It was deeper and mellower than that of the woman who 
sat by her; for that matter, it was more musical than any 
voice I have ever heard, not even excepting that of my 
dear mother. And I remember being angry with myself 
for having confessed it, even in thought. 

" It seems," she went on thoughtfully, " as though the 
saints have smiled on you, although you be come to Spain 
with evil intent. For your coming saved not only Esther 
Truscott from death, but my mother is much better i« 
health since the day she first saw you. Moreover, what J 
I have heard concerning the strange happenings in th J 
Church of the Christ of the Field, makes me think thit 
the Holy Mother will lead even you to the truth." 

This she said in such sweet tones that I felt my hevl 
growing kind towards her; nay, more, as my eyes again 
met hers, I felt a great fluttering at my left side, the r* 
son for which I coutd not at that time explain. 

" It was the Lord's ddng, and it is marvelkius in off 
eyes, my young mistress," said John Trenoweth, "and' 
pray that even you may be led to understand the povo 
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that sustaineth your mother, as well as that o( my beloved 
sweetheart, Esther Truscott." 

" And is she your sweetheart?" This she said, as I 
thought, smilingly yet eagerly, and there was such a 
strange tenderness in the way she spoke that even 
her Spanish way of saying English words sounded like 
niiisic. 

" Aye, my young mistress, that she is," replied John 
Trenoweth. " For more than twenty years I have loved 
her, and for more than twenty years hath she loved me. 
It is true she left me that she might serve your mother; 
nevertheless, she hath never ceased to love me." 

" Then you knew my mother before she wedded? " 

"Aye, that I did," replied John, "and often did she 
speak to me when I went to Sir John Tremayne's house 
a-courting. 'John,' she would say 'you must not rob 
Esther from me.' Tell me about her now, young mis- 
tress, for she must have tended you and nursed you when 
you were but a baby." 

At this the maid's eyes grew softer, and I thought I 
saw the tears well up into them; but presently they be- 
came harder again, as she said: 

" It is but little I knew of her, for I was taken away 
from her when but very young, and placed among the 
good sisters to be educated." 

"Ah I" I thought to myself, "now I know why she 
careth so little for her mother. She hath never known 
her. She hath been taken away from her when a child, 
and taught to despise her and to regard her as a heretic." 

At this I pitied the maid, and was led to think still less 
harshly of her behaviour towards her mother. 

" That is but a poor reason for being witling to stand 
by while my maid was tortured," said John Trenoweth, 
"and a still poorer reason for forgetting your mother." 

At this her eyes fairly blazed with anger. 
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"How dare you!" she cried, and her voice quivered 
not only with rage, but, as I believed, with pain. 

It was then that I felt a great self-contempt and self- 
loathing, for in a moment it came to me that I loved, more 
than words can tell, this Spanish maid, who, I was sure, 
was unworthy an honest man's love. 



XVIII 

TELLS OF THE MEETING OF THOSE WHO SPOKE THE 

ENGLISH TONGUE 

THIS truth, as I have said, came to me suddenly, 
for up to this moment no such thought had en- 
tered my mind. Rather, I had been angry with 
her, and had sometimes feh a great scorn for her; and 
although her somewhat changed demeanour had made 
me feel pity for her, the thought of love had never come 
into my mind. Now, however, I felt myself completely 
overcome. When I looked at her, as she spoke in anger 
to John Trenoweth, I forgot everything save the great 
love that burned in my heart for her, and the feeling of 
anger with myself for even thinking kindly of one who 
had forfeited all right to an honest man's regard. And 
yet I could not help myself. As I have said, she pos- 
sessed a beauty and a power of fascination that I had 
never seen in a woman before. Her every movement, 
her every word, made me not only feel the charm which 
every beautiful English maid of gentle birth possesses, 
but added to this was the loveliness which came of her 
Spanish blood. Reared as she had been, beneath the 
southern sun, there had come upon her a radiance of life 
which hitherto I had been a stranger to. 

Thus it was that two feelings, antagonistic to each 
other, possessed me at the same time. On the one hand, 
I felt my heart on fire for love of her, and on the other I 
hated, not only myself, but her, for having made me love 
her. 

Still I mastered myself. Turning, I saw Seflor Toledo, 
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who throughout our interview had scarce spoken a word, 
watching me closely, and even then, in spite of the new 
passion which possessed me, I found myself asking what 
all this talk tended to, and what was the reason for the 
sefiorita's changed behaviour. Moreover, at that moment, 
I thought of my mother, and, while it did not lessen one 
whit my new-found love, I found myself asking what my 
mother would think of her. I have heard it said that a 
man may live a lifetime in a minute, and it seemed to me 
that this happened to me as I stood in that old house in 
Toledo. 

How dare you! " said the sefiorita a second time. 
I dare because you are the friends of your mother's 
enemies," said John Trenoweth. " I dare because on the 
day that I, by the mercy of God, saved my Esther — aye, 
snatched her as a brand from the burning — ^you were not 
by your mother's side. Because I find you here at the 
house of one of the Philistines." 

" I watched her closely while John spoke, and I saw 
that her face changed, although the purport of the change 
I could not tell. 

" Listen, seiiors," she said presently, " and judge not 
without paying much heed to what I say. You accuse 
me of being forgetful of my duty towards my mother, but 
do you know all things? Nay, I Tvill speak, Senor To- 
ledo," and this she said looking towards this man, wlx) 
seemed to be on the point of interfering. " I came to you, 
Master Hamstead, and to you, Master Killig^ew, while 
you lay in prison. Aye, and for what? Was it that I 
cared aught for you, for either of you? Nay, you were 
naught to me. But I knew that you had just come from 
my abuelo, that is what you call grandfather. Seiior 
Toledo had visited you, and had failed to make you obey 
his behests. You would not write the letter to Sir John 
Tremayne. Then, against his will, I came to you. Why? 
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Did I care for Sir John Tremayne's money ? Do I want 
money at all ? Did I not tell you that I was going into the 
religious life? Aye, but they who hold the life of my 
mother — aye, and of Esther Truscott, too — ^in the hollow 
of their hands — ^nay, I will speak more plainly, the Eng- 
lishman, Father Parsons, who makes even the archbishops 
and cardinals do his bidding, needs money, and I knew if 
I had money, or if Sir John Tremayne dowered his daugh- 
ter with his possessions, I could buy my mother's life and 
liberty. Did I in aught care for you in all this ? Ah, you 
do not know, you do not understand ! Now, say, if you 
will, that I cared not for my mother; now, say, if you 
can, that I was unmindful of her or that I had in aught 
forgotten her." 

''And think you," said Mawgan Killigrew, when she 
ceased speaking, " that we believe this ? " 

" And why will you not believe it ? " 

" Because you could give us no assurance that your 
mother would have her liberty, neither did nor could you 
say that you believed it. Because, when you came to us, 
you held out as a bribe a sort of promise that we should 
have our liberty, while now you say you thought not of 
us. And, for another thing, you do not desire your 
mother's liberty." 

" I do not desire my mother's liberty ! " 

" Nay, because you told us that all heretics deserved the 
doom which your Church made them suffer." 

"Aye, Master Killigrew, and what do you know of a 
woman's feelings? " asked Mistress Toledo; ''think you 
that she would tell you all that was in her heart ? " 

" That I know not," replied Mawgan Killigrew, " for I 
be but little versed in the wiles of women. But I have 
spdcen the truth. This I saw, she — nay, all of you — 
wanted Sir John Tremayne's wealth, and you thought that 
we should weakly write to him, saying, ' Sir John, we be 
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prisoners awaiting a cxuel death ; our only chance of sal- 
vation is that you dower your dat^ter with all yonr 
possessions. This will also save her from tortuK aad 
death.' I say this is the letter you would have us write, 
for you knew of no other means of persuading him, seeing 
that he doth hate the Spaniard and all his ways. But yoa 
thought that such a letter as this would answer your ptir- 
pose, and then, possessing his estates, you would inA 
your will on the senora and with the rest of us." 

" There you wrong me," cried the senorita ; " and now 
I will say what I have not said before. If that letter be 
written and Sir John Tremayne yields to its demands, I 
have a promise that my mother's life and Esther Tms- 
oott's life shall be spared ; nay, more, that they shall be 
sent back to England. Aye, and would not my grand- 
father rejoice to give his wealth to save his daughter? 
Besides, is it wrong for that wealth to go to the people of 
God ? Is it not right that it should be used for the con- 
version of the heretic and the heathen? " 

"And why did you not say this before ? " asked Mair- 
gan, somewhat weakly I thought. 

" Why? Because I was angry at the thought of asking 
at all, when we should OMnmand I Because I hated die 
thought that the daughter of Don Basilio Femandio dc 
Valencia should seem to have to make terms with tboK 
who have forsaken our Church and neglected her sacra- 
ments. Think you that it in aught gave me pleasure togp 
to you, heretics and spies, and say, ' Senors, do me a fa- 
vour, I beseech you.' I, the child of the Valendas, go OB 
my knees to you ! " 

At this neither of us spoke, Mawgan Killigrew inJ 
John Trenoweth because they were filled with anger, wd 
I because I was almost bereft of my reason. 

" Now you understand why I did not tell you these 
things," she went on presently. 
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** And why have you told us now ? " asked Mawgan. 

" I will tell you why. It is because out of love for my 
mother I have overcome my pride ; because, although I — 
no, I will not say it — but I have told you why, senors. 
And now I ask you to help me save my mother from the 
Qiurch's anger, as well as frcmi the wrath of Father Par- 
sons. You spoke truly when you said that Sir John Tre- 
mayne hateth all Spaniards, and that he will in naught 
yield to their desires. But if you, his friends, were to 
write such a letter, then could I, I feel sure, save my 
mother. Will you do this, seiiors? Will you not help me 
to save my mother's life? " 

There was so much of passion and, at the same time, of 
tenderness in her words, that I felt like calling for pen and 
ink at the moment she spoke ; but Mawgan Killigrew was 
not so minded. 

And why hath not your mother written?" he said. 

Sir John Tremayne knows her handwriting, and would 
think kindly of a letter from her. Yet not a line hath she 
written." 

At this she looked somewhat confused. 

** Because my mother hath been obstinate," she said at 
length, " and would not do this even to save her life." 

" Aye, and because she did not trust those who would 
rob her father of those estates which have belonged to the 
Tremaynes for many generations," cried Mawgan. 

I saw that she was much angered at this : her face be^ 
came mucli flushed, and her eyes burned like live coals, 
Init she mastered herself, and went on almost beseech- 
ingly. 

"But will you not help me. Master Killigrew? Re- 

JMember it is not for myself I plead. It is for my mother's 

'if e ; it is for the life of her serving- woman. Master Tren- 

<^^V€th, will you not join in my pleadings? Will you not, 

liave your sweetheart back again, do this? It seems my 
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only chance. Only yesterday eve did Father Parsons say 
that, would my mother consent to gain what he desiredi 
she should have her liberty." 

At this both Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth 
looked much like yielding, while I, in spite of my anger, 
felt myself as but wax in her hands. I was about to open 
my mouth to say we would do this, when I caught sight of 
Sefior Toledo's face, and then my heart became like stone 
again. In his eyes was that greedy, cruel look whidi I 
had heard my father speak of, while his lips, cruel and 
contemptuous as they were, yet smiling with triumph at 
the victory he thought he had gained, made me see that he 
was but using this maid as a dainty bait wherewith to 
catch us. I saw that this man did not believe in the suc- 
cess of the great Armada which was then preparing, nei- 
ther did he care aught for religion. But he did desire Sir 
John Tremayne's estates, and he knew that, could he get 
the old Cornishman to dower his daughter, he could enrich 
himself, and yet keep friendly with the Church at the 
same time. At that time, moreover, it seemed to me that 
the senorita was in league with him, and that together 
they sought to play with us as a clever townswcHnan may 
play with country yokels. 

And this, though my heart burned for the senorita, 
brought me to my senses. I knew that the Spaniard would 
not forgive heresy so easily, and I felt sure that, even 
although this might be done, neither Sir John's daughter, 
nor Esther Truscott, nor ourselves, would in aught be bet- 
ter conditioned. It required, I say, but a loc^ on Seiior 
Toledo's face to see this. The mocking triumph of his 
lips, the greedy, cruel expression of his wicked old eyes, 
said it all as plainly as if he had sworn it on a sacred refic 

But neither Mawgan nor John saw aught of this ; rather 
they kept their eyes on the sefiorita, who presently went 
on: 
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** Now also I see that I spoke wrongfully to you, for I 
did regard you as cowards who would do this to save your 
own lives, but now I know that you be brave gentlemen, 
fearing nothing for yourselves, and trusting to your own 
strong arms to lead you into safety. But because you be 
men of honour, and because strong men always love to 
help a woman, I know that what you would scorn to do for 
yourselves you will still do to save a woman, especially if 
she be of your own country. For my mother hath suf- 
fered much, aye, more than words can say, while Esther 
Truscott hath stood loyally by her. And I, too, seiiors, of 
whom you think so hardly ; think you that I have had no 
sleepless nights ; think you that my heart hath not been 
torn by anguish? But I plead not for myself — only for 
my mother and Esther my old nurse." 

At this I saw Mawgan rise to his feet, all his opposition 
£^e, and only obedience in his eyes, while even John 
Trenoweth, carried away, as he afterwards told me, by the 
thought of taking Esther Truscott back to Falmouth 
harbour, felt that there was no longer reason for refusal. 
But I, in spite of my love, aye, and in spite of the fact that 
I felt willing to be her slave for life, kept watching Senor 
Toledo's face, and when presently I heard him say, almost 
in spite of himself, but as it were under his breath, 
"Madre de Dies I MagnUicamentet" I felt I could no 
longer keep silence. 

Thus before Mawgan or John could in aught yield to 
her pleadings, I cried out angrily : 

" No, we will not promise I Mawg^, John Trenoweth, 
this is but a trick to make us do their wills I " 

I heard Senor Toledo utter a savage oath, but I went 
on: 

" Can you not see, my comrades, that we have been, 
brought here only to fall into the trap that they have set ? 
Can you not see that when we have done this they will 
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have gained their ends, and will afterwards laugh at tis, 
and still work their will upon the women? Was not Sir 
John Tremayne's last warning ' Never trust a Spaniard's 
word ' ? Prcmiise nothing, comrades, nothing. The God 
Who hath deUvered us once can and will deliver m 
again." 

"Aye, but my Esther," cried John Trenoweth, almosl 
beside himself. 

" We have saved her once, and we will, by the mercy & 
God, save her again," I cried. *' Besides, that whidi tool 
place in the Church of El Cristo de la Vega did not tak( 
place for naught." 

At this the senorita rose to her feet, her eyes all aUaze 
and her fists clenched. For a moment I thought she woul< 
have struck me, so angry was she ; but again she masteiec 
herself, and turning to Mawgan, she said : "And will yoi 
obey the behests of this — ^this saltimbanco, this charia 
t&n?" 

What would have happened after this I know not, for 1 
heard Seiior Toledo growling so angrily that I bethougb 
me of a mad dog^ especially when I saw him gnash hi^ 
yellow teeth ; but at that moment a serving-man came in 
announcing other visitors, and in less than a minute tw( 
priests came in, together with another man whom I hac 
never seen before. 

One of the two priests was Father Parsons. The othd 
was the man who had visited us in our prison the nigh^ 
after we had saved Esther Truscott from the flames of 
the Circo Romano. I saw in a twinkling of an eye thai 
Father Parsons judged how matters stood, and it requi^ 
but half an eye to see his disappointment. As I believe* 
then, and as I believe now, the whole of this business ha< 
been arranged beforehand, and Father Parsons had timc< 
his visit so as to come to us when our consent had bed 
obtained, or if not obtained, so nearly that he could ove^ 
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come any obstack which might still exist. I watched him 
as his eyes travelled from one to another, and presently^ 
when his gaze rested upon me, a quick look of anger shot 
across his face. Then instinctively I turned my eyes 
towards the sefiorita, and, to my surprise, her anger 
seemed gone; rather a look half of fear and half of 
hatred seemed to have come over her. 

" Buenos noches," said Father Parsons presently. "Ah ! 
blood is thicker than water, and even here in Toledo, far 
away from our little island home, I find men and women, 
all of whom speak English. Aye, and we late-comers 
speak English too, and I dare swear that beyond ourselves 
not ten people in the whole of Toledo, where two hundred 
thousand people have gathered together, know the tongue 
we are speaking. But what would you? I fear me that 
because of the sins of my land the language will soon die 
out, and in a few generations only a few in the city of 
London will know the English tongue." 

This he said as if to make conversation possible, for he 
saw that we were much wrought upon. But no man 
spokt, whereupon he went on again. 

" Do you know, Seiior Toledo, that I did not know 
until to-day that your son spoke the English tongue. But 
he doth, Spaniard of Spaniards, as he is. Aye, Pablo 
Toledo, look not darkly ; you will find the language useful 
when Spain hath conquered England, and you become the 
possessor of one of our English castles. You will find it 
useful, moreover, when you seek to woo and to win one 
of the English dames." 

Naturally this drew my attention to the man who had 
hitherto been a stranger to me, and then I saw that, had 
not Father Parsons so spoken, I should have known him 
to be the son of my father's old enemy. It is true, he 
was of stouter form, and was wider across the shoulders 
than his father. Nevertheless, the face was the face of the 
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man my father had described years before; for what 
Seiior Toledo had been when he met my father in the 
London hostel in Mary's time, his son was that night in 
Toledo. 

But it was not this fact so much that burned his features 
upon my memory. It was something which to me was of 
more importance, for when Father Parsons spoke jest- 
ingly to him concerning wooing and winning an English 
dame as his wife, I saw him look towards the Seiiorita de 
Valencia, and then I knew that I was not the only one who 
loved her. This man, son of my father's old enemy, loved 
her too, and if ever a man's face told of determinatioo to 
win a woman, Pablo Toledo's face told me that he would 
stop at nothing to win Isabella de Valencia. 

He was not a very young man ; as I afterwards discov- 
ered, he was bom in Spain before his father visited Eng- 
land in Mary's days, and that his mother had died at his 
birth. I learnt, too, that she was a proud, passionate wo- 
man, who had ruled even Senor Toledo with a rod of iron, 
so that this wily Spaniard seldom or never referred to 
his marriage with her. 

" Santo padre," said this Spaniard, " there is only one 
country and one language for me. I shall never sedc to 
woo an Englishwoman, and save for my duty to chastise 
the insolent English I should never leave Spanish shores. 
But even although I do go to England, my heart will re- 
main in Spain — ^aye, remain in Toledo/' and he bowed 
towards Isabella de Valencia. 

She saw the action, and her face became as pale as 
death. Whether she loved him or no, I could not con- 
jecture, but even then I felt that this man and I should 
meet again, although at that time he never dreamed that I 
should dare to cast my eyes upon her in love. 



CHAPTER XIX 

TELLS OF MY FIRST COMMAND TO ISABELLA DE VALENCIA, 

AND HOW SHE OBEYED IT 

NEITHER Mawgan KilUgrew nor John Trenoweth 
understood a word which Pablo Toledo the Span- 
iard had said, seeing he spoke in his own tongue; 
neither do I believe he guessed that I knew the meaning 
of his words. And in this I was confirmed immediately 
afterwards, for seemingly without noting our presence, 
he went on in his grandiloquent Spanish way. 

"Ah I this is no news to the senorita, seeing I have 
told her many times. It is true I have against my will 
been banished from the light of her eyes. Nevertheless, 
my heart hath ever been with her, even when as a soldier 
I have followed the fortunes of war. When her father, 
the noble Don Basilio Femandio de Valencia, was alive, 
I asked her hand of him, but death cruelly intervened 
before his consent was obtained. My father, the noble 
Don Ferdinand Bernardo Toledo, having assumed guard- 
ianship over her, her mother being a heretic, I have ap- 
pealed to him, and he, doubtless influenced by English 
ways and remembering that the senorita had English 
blood in her veins, hath told me that, can I win her con- 
sent, she shall be my wife. I have but lately returned to 
Toledo, having found favour with the King, and so here 
and now I place my fame and my fortune at her feet." 

Now this speech angered me much, not only because of 
the mountebank way in whidi it was delivered, but be- 
cause it seemed to me ill-advised to make an offer of mar- 

a07 
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riage ID a room full of people. But I have kamt tfut die 
Spaniards know but little of the reserved ways of the Eng- 
lish, and that they speak loudly and freely of their a&in 
of heart even before casual acquaintances. It was, there- 
fore, not so strange as I thought that he should speak d 
these things in the presence of strangers. 

For a little time Isabella de Valencia was silent, bat 
presently mastering those feelings which had brongbt 
fear to her eyes and pallor to her cheeks, she spoke quietly 
and calmly, even although I saw that Senor Teredo's eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

" It is not for me to think of marriage, or of giving in 
marriage," she replied. " Already I have announced that 
I am to be the bride of heaven. When the day comes for 
me to enter a convent I shall renounce whatever workllj 
goods I may possess, and shall no mare be known to those 
I have known and loved. I have but one work to accoo- 
plish, and then I shall forever free myself frcnn worldtf 
hope and worldly fear." 

" Pardon, seiiorita," said Pablo Toledo pas»oaatdj, 
" but the saints forbid that you should do this thing. It 
is not for the beautiful, such as you, to hide yourself from 
the world ; it is for you to live in the world, and to pn 
nerve to our arms and fire to our hearts. With the metu- 
ory of your bright eyes ever with me, even I have dooe 
deeds which men call brave; hoping for your love, I haic 
faced danger and death." 

Had I not been filled with hot anger, I could haft 
laughed at the fool, for if he had eyes to see, he coaM 
understand that he was making her scorn him. But he 
heeded not this, and went oo speaking. 

" Whatever the seiiorita commands, that will I do, save 
only one thing. If she cemunands me to scale moun- 
tains, or go into the depths, I obey her. Dangers I defy, 
difficulties will not daunt me. One thing only I canwX 
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I. I cannot cease to love her, and give up hc^ of win- 

r^ her." 

All this time both Seiior Toledo and Father Parsons 

d spoken no v/ord, but I saw that thrir eyes travelled 

xn her to me, even as though they knew of the love 

lich that night had come into my heart. I saw, more- 

er, that Father Parsons scorned the foolish ways of the 

Hmiard even as I did, and presently when he ceased 

eaking, he turned suddenly upon me, and said : 

" Master Rupert Hamstead, you leave Toledo to- 

MTOW." 

My heart gave a leap, but I spoke no word. 
" His gracious Majesty the King hath commanded that 
lu be brought before him," he said. 
This he said in English, so that both Mawgan Killi- 
«w and J(^n Trenoweth also turned towards him : 
" Aye, give thanks to the saints," he continued, as he 
itcd their looks, " that such favour hath been showed to 
ni. The marvellous happening in the Church of El 
risto de la Vega hath been communicated to him, and 
; desires to see you. This was foreseen, and for this 
ason you have been treated with great consideration." 
" And do my friends also go? " I asked. 
"Aye, and others," he replied, and I saw that his eyes 
sted on the Senorita de Valencia. 
" And where is his Majesty? " I asked, but to this he 
ive no reply, and Seiior Toledo, as though all interest in 
ir interview had ended, gave orders that we be con- 
acted to our prison. For prison it was, although in 
any ways we were not treated as prisoners. And the 
ason of this was plain, fcH* as I have said, the lifting of 
le arm of the statue in the church caused us to be re- 
irded as under the special protection of the saints. But 
•r this we should doubtless have been thrown into some 
ulc filthy dungeon like that from which I bad come, 
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and submitted to torture. But the strange happenings had 
filled the Archbishop with awe, while even Father I^ 
sons no longer spoke as before. Moreover, they knew 
that when the event should be reported to the King, be 
would at once desire to see us, and for this reason we were 
no longer regarded as heretics and spies, but men con- 
cerning whom heaven had intervened. 

It is true neither Seiior Toledo nor the senorita had 
spoken concerning it, but this, I believed, was became 
they were angry at what I had said. 

It was at diis time that a wild thought came into fflj 
mind concerning which even now I cannot help smiling* 
For the thing that came to me was so fraught with diffi- 
culties, and promised so little of good, that it might have 
been bom in a madman's brain. Yet did I immediately 
act upon it, for in leaving the rocMn I passed close by the 
senorita, who at that moment stood alone I 

" I would see you alone," I said. " If you love your j 
mother arrange a meeting, and that without delay." I 

This I said in a low voice so that no one but she could | 
hear, but she spoke not in answer ; rather, she gave me ; 
an angry look as though she were sore displeased. 
Nevertheless, I added a meaning glance to my words, and 
then passed close behind Mawgan Killigrew, who bad 
been exchanging a few words with Father Parsons and 
Senor Toledo. 

Presently we found ourselves in our prison again, and 
when we were sure we were alone, Mawgan Killigrew 
spoke freely. 

Rupert, you have saved us this night," he said. 
Aye, and how ? " I asked. 

Because you spoke the truth at the right moment, 
he made answer. " God save us, but she made a baby o* 
us. I had it on my lips to promise whatever she asked, 
and had you not spoken, the thing would have been dooc 
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Have you ever seen a spider watching a fly? Have you 
seen how the poor little fly hath been drawn to the web, 
and then pounced upon ? Aye, but John Trenoweth and 
I were like that. When she pleaded I could do nothing 
but obey. But my eyes were opened when you spoke. I 
saw the rage in Senor Toledo's face; I saw that we had 
been led to a trap, and that but for you we should have 
fallen into it." 

" Aye/' I replied sullenly, for I was in an ill-humour. 
Even then I fancied that she might have smiled on me 
had I done her bidding, and that for my refusal I had 
made her my enemy for ever. I believed that all Maw- 
gan had said was true, and yet at that moment I would 
have written the letter with my own hand, were I sure 
that thereby I could have won her smile. 

For such is the power which a woman hath over a man. 
In many ways she is weak compared with him. Her 
hands are soft and she cannot do battle, neither do I 
think she can overcome a difliculty of the mind like a man 
€an. Saving our gracious Queen Elizabeth, women be 
not wise rulers ; neither can they weigh as in a balance the 
great issues which make or mar the life of peoples. 
Nevertheless, they can play with men even as a cat plays 
with a mouse. Even then, although I had refused to do 
her bidding and defeated her when she seemed nearest to 
victory, I felt as though I would gladly face an army to 
win from her a look of admiration. I knew that I de- 
spised her ; aye, and hated her, too, for that matter — for 
was she not the plaything of the Jesuits and an inhuman 
daughter? — ^and yet my heart burned for her, and I 
longed to take her hands in mine and tell her that I loved 
her. 

" Aye," I repeated presently, " I believe it was all ar- 
ranged between them, and Father Parsons came in at that 
moment believing that his desires would be accomplished 
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what dm? The end is not jct, my masters. We 
came to save die ScDoia de Valencia and Esdicr Truscott, 
and as 3rct we have done nodiing. Instead, we be in 
prison, and but for the strai^ haiqxning in £1 Cristo de 
la Vega we should ere this have been burnt like dried 



*'Aye, but diere hadi been die strange happening, 
Master Riq)ert Hamstead," cried John Trenowetk. 
^ The Lord hadi taken care of as, and He witt take care 
of OS. He hath closed the lion's month once. He bath 
dosed it twice, and shall we doobt Him ? Nay, He is 
doing manrdloos things for os. Are we not called before 
the King? Shall we not have to travd where he is? Can 
we not gain our liberty — aye, and the liberty of those we 
came to save? Shame on yoa to doobt Him?'* 

" Well spoken, John," cried Mawgan. *' Father Fir- 
sons said that we go with odiers. What doth that mean? 
I tell you it means that God is giving us a great 0|^- 
timity. But enough! It is now midnight, and I need 
sleep.** 

With that both Mawgan KQligrew and John Trenoweth 
laid themselves down on mattresses whidi had been placed 
for us, and in a few minutes fell asleep. I, however, 
could not do this. For one thing, I could not hdp dunk- 
ing much of what had taken place, as well as of the posi- 
tion in which we stood. I had neidier the calm confi- 
dence of Mawgan Killigrew, nor the religious faith of 
John Trenoweth. I saw diat Father Parscns had spoken 
the truth when he told me that we had phced our heads 
in the lion's mouth, and for the life of me I could not see 
how we were to get diem out if we were to accomplish 4c 
work we had set ourselves to do Besides, although what 
I had said to the Senorita de Valencia seemed the words 
of a madman, I could not help wondering what At 
thought of them. That she was angry with me I knew 
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right well, for had I not thwarted her in the thing upon 
which she had set her heart ? That she could in no way 
tiiink well of me was just as plain. By her own confes- 
sion she hated all Englishmen, and she hated heretics; 
thus, because I was an Englishman and a heretic, she 
must hate me. And yet I caught myself believing that 
she would pay heed to my request. It stood to reason 
that she must care something for her mother, even al- 
though she had been taught to regard all who were not of 
her faith as heathens ; and thus because I had appealed to 
her through her mother, I nourished in my heart the hope 
that she would grant my bidding. 

All this and much more passed through my mind as 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth lay fast asleep, 
and so much did my hopes gain upon me that presently, 
when I heard a ncnse outside the door, I did not awake 
my companions, but rather crept towards the door like a 
man fearing to make a noise. 

A moment later I saw a faint streak of light shoot upon 
the wall, and then I knew that someone had come to visit 
us. 

" Sefior Hamstead ! " 

It was a man's vcnce. This I knew, although my name 
was spoken in a whisper. 

" Yes," I replied in a low voice. " Who are you, and 
what would you? " 

" Make no noise, but come." 

"Where? With whom?" I asked. 

" It is not for me to tell you. Come." 

I looked through the aperture, and saw a man dressed 
as a priest. In his hand he carried a candle, which shed 
a pale, sickly light. 

" Come at once, or your desire may not be granted," he 
said. 

R^;ardless of consequences, I left the room while my 
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companion carefully locked the door behind him. A mo- 
ment later I followed him along a dark passage, while 
I heard him whispering as if to himself, " Dias perdoni 
Perdon Dios! Dias perdon!" 

"The man is afraid/' I thought, and this gave me 
greater boldness. 

Where go we? " I asked presently. 

Yo feme, yo tengo temo! '* he replied tremblingly. 

" What do you fear? " I asked. 
El pecado, y la pena," he whispered. 
What sin? What punishment? " I asked. 

To this he made no reply, but led the way until we came 
to a vaulted door. This he opened, and admitted me into 
a small chapel. All around taper lights were burning 
before the images of saints and of the Virgin Mary, while 
the odour of incense filled the place. 

Never in my life do I remember such deadly silence. 
Not even when I was confined in the loathsome dungeon, 
for there the crawling vermin made a noise. Here noth- 
ing broke the deathly stillness, and so awesome was it 
that when the taper lights rose and fell I felt as though 
surely the spirits of the dead were visiting the shrines 
which had been dedicated to their memory. 

The priest, on entering the chapel, made his way to- 
wards the altar, where he knelt tremblingly and crossed 
himself. This done, he rose to his feet and beckoned me. 

As the light from the altar rested upon his face I saw 
that he was the same man who had visited us with the 
sefiorita, and who, although he had spoken no word, had 
accompanied Father Parsons and Pablo Toledo to the 
house of my father's old enemy. I saw, too, by the look 
in his eyes, that the fear which he had expressed as we 
came thither was no make-believe. His every movement, 
the ghastly pallor of his cheeks, the tremor of his lips, 
suggested terror. 
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" Bow, man ! Kneel and pray ! " he whispered. 

" Bow to what? " I asked. 
To the altar I " he replied. " Ask for forgiveness ! " 
Forgiveness for what ? " I asked. " I have done no 
vrong." 

" Nay, but I have," he made answer. " Aye, and you 
have done wrong, too. You are a heretic. You kneel 
not before the altar ; you adore not the image of our Lord. 
I tell you this is sin — sin — black, damning sin I I tell 
IDU the spirits of the dead are here; they are watching 
Mil Don't you see them? They fill the place! I can 
■ee their faces, and they are angry with us. It is dese- 
Dation to come to the house of God and not to kneel in 
prayer ! Kneel, man, kneel I " 

" Aye," I replied, " I will kneel and ask forgiveness for 
■ly sins. But I cannot pray to saints or virgins I " 

Whereupon I knelt down and uttered aloud the prayer 
wt my heart. 

" Great God," I prayed, " for Thy Son's sake, forgive 
By sins, and guide me and strengthen me, that I may 
accomplish the work that Thou hast given me to do. 
Amen." 

Why I did this at the moment I can scarcely tell, for, 

although I have been a praying man all my life, I was 

sever one to parade the fact for others to see. And yet, 

-as I stood there in the silent chapel, the fearful face of the 

friest close to mine, and his frenzied appeal ringing in 

aiy ears, I could not refrain from kneeling and offering 

Ac prayer of my heart. 
** Do you believe that God hath sent you to Spain ? " he 

"Aye, I believe He hath," I replied. 

** And do you believe He will help you ? " 

** Aye, I believe He will," I repeated. 

"Never! never!" replied the priest "The thing is 
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sin — sin. Black, damning sin ! Let the Church do ha 
work. Let it bum out error and unbelief. It is the od; 
way ; it is the will of God ! " 

" Nay, the burning of those 1 have come to save wouH 
be the will of the devil," I answered. 

" Hush ! Blaspheme not. The Church of God can do 
no wrong, and accursed be he who lifteth the puny arm of 
rebellion against her almighty mandates. Listen, 
listen ! Haste back to your accursed country. I will be^i 
you to do this. I will — I will t " 

" Have you brought me here to tell me this ? " I askrf. 

" Nay, nay ! God forgive me — I have not. I havt 
sinned in that I have brought you here — that is, unless 
I can bring you to repentance." 

" I trust i do repent," I said, 

" Aye, but of what? Do you repent of the foul lio 
which have crept into your country ever since Henrr 
Vni. of evil memory defied the Holy Father in order to 
satisfy his vile lusts? Have you repented the accuwd 
crimes against the Church which have become yoot 
watchwords ever since that she-wolf hath become j-oor 
Queen ? " 

" Silence, Master Priest ! " I said angrily. " He who 
speaketh ill against our Queen is a Hart Mark that,Dtj 
man, a liar. She is a good Queen, a great Queen, and 
hath been sent by God to reign in equity." 

" Do you say that ? " he said, half in astonishment, hiH 
in pity. " Then there is no hope for your pet^le. Gd 
will answer our prayers. He will give Spain the powtf 
to wipe your people from off the earth. We are choseD of 
God to do this. It is His will. He hath given to us migW 
and majesty. We are the saf^:uards of the one H0I7 
Faith, and our armies shall go everywhere from victory 
to victory until we rule the entire wwld, and cause every 
unbeliever to accept the one true faith." 
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He seemed like one commtming with his own soul 
rather than speaking to me, and yet I thought he had a 
purpose in speaking thus. 

" Then how do you acxtnint for the fact that Admiral 
Drake hath driven you before him, like the wind drives 
dry sand? " I asked. 

" Man, these are but foul lies. Your cup of iniquity 
runneth over, and your doom is certain. Yet must I do 
this thing." 

"What thing?" I asked. "You have led me thither, 
yet have you not told me why." 

" Aye, and we are in the house of God, too," he replied, 
in a fearful whisper. " You have scorned God's chosen 
servants even in His own sanctuary. Come away — come 
away now, if you will not here renounce your heresy and 
accept the doctrines of the one true Church. Will you, 
man, will you? Then shall I know that God will forgive 
me for brii^^ing you thither." 

" Aye," I replied, " I do accept the doctrines of the 
Church of God; those which are plainly taught in His 
hxAy Word, but none other, Master Priest — none other ! " 

" Then must I bear the sin of bringing you thither, and 
I must suffer for seeking to do the will of unbelievers. 
But I will not countenance the thing; no, I will not. I 
will stay here and pray I Aye, though I bring you here, 
I will pray that your desires may not be fulBlled. Though 
I make it possible for you to seek to deliver those who for 
many days have bidden defiance to the will of the Church, 
I will pray that your counsels may be blinded and your 
desire brought to nau^t. Oh, God forgive me, God for- 
^ve me I Come, the will of the Lord be done ; and surely 
He will laugh at your calamities, and mock when your 
fear cometh." 

All this he said in a vmce that trembled much. Never- 
theless, he led me to a door at the side of the little chapel. 
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A FLAME OF FIRE 



"Enter/* he said, "^ enter. I have pleaded with you; 
I have besought you to turn to God. Your blood be upon 
jfour own head I '* 

With that he opened tfie door, and presently I found 
mysdf in a small room, whidi I soon saw was the sacristy 
<rf the Jittle chapeL At first I diought I was alone, for 
so dimly lighted was the place that I could not plainly 
discern the things therein. But presently my heart gave 
a great leap, for there, right before me, stood the woman 
who had become all tht world to me. 



HOW I COMUENCED UY WOOING 

WTT THAT do you desire?" she asked. "Tell me 

Wf quickly." 

" ' "Wliat do I desire?" I repeated like one 

IftDliad just awakened out of a dream. For so suddenly 
hi she seem to appear, and so quickly did she speak, that 
pr a moment my head was all dazed. 
i "Aye, what do you desire? You told me that you 
pmld see me alc»ie. You asked me, for my mother's 
■ke, to make it possible for us to speak together. Now 
nat would you?" 

; To this question I knew not what to answer. For, 
both to tell, when I asked her to do this thing, I had Httle 
h my heart save the desire to speak to her alone. I wanted 
Id be with her, and to feast my eyes upon her face. Thus 
k was that I stood dumb, while all will and purpose 
deemed to have left me. 
" Senorita," I stammered presently, " I desire to thank 

jou for thus listenit^ to my words. I would also pray 

joa to foi^ve the harsh words I have spoken to you." 
" This is but foolishness," she said. " I listened to you 

Hly that I hoped by so dcnng I might save my mother. 

Km to foi^ving; you, no, I do not. I never will t " 
Her voice trembled as she spoke, and I knew that she 

*u much wrought npoa. 
" What have you in your mind ? " she went on eagerly. 

' You came from England to save my mother. I tell you 
it is impossible, save in the way I have told you of. And 
ttut you have refused. Still, I will listen to you. What 
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plans have you made? Remember, you are a prisooeEi 
You are closely guarded, and when you are outside Ae 
walls of your prison your every movement will be watched 
But it is said here in Spain that an E^iglishman will never 
admit that he is beaten, and that he never gives up hope;" 

"That is true, seiiorita. Never! I came to ddiver 
your mother, and by the help of God I will deliver her* 

At this her eyes gleamed brightly, but only for a mi^' 
ment. 

" You cannot succeed," she said ; " you cannot— never, 
never I It is not right that you should. Oh, that oqf 
mother would repent ! Oh ! I am doing wrong in seekim 
to act against the will of God, for His blessing can never 
rest on anything which is against the will of the Church.' 

" I do not understand," I said. " Do you mean that it 
would not be rigl^t for her to escape faggot and flame aoi 
be taken home to her father's house ? " 

" How can it be, when she defies the ministers of Go4 
and refuses the loving-kindnesses of the Church? Yot 
do not know, senor. For my father's sake, her sins of 
unbelief were disregarded during his lifetime; but she 
remains obdurate even now : she refuses to believe. Is ft 
not my duty therefore, even although I am her daug^iter» 
to say, ' She is joined to her idols; let her alone '? BA 
what would you, seiior — ^what would you ? You have ^^ 
fused to do the one thing whereby the Church wouM be 
merciful : what would you do— now? '* 

" I would ask you to make it possible for me to take ber 
away," I replied. " As for writing the letter, you know 
why neither I nor Mawgan KilHgrew could do it We 
should, thereby, if Sir John Tremayne were to yield to 
our requests, make over his wealth to the Spaniards, ive 
should become the tools of the Jesuits, and we should help 
on those things which we loathe. Besides, in spite d 
what you say, I do not believe that she would be set at 
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y. The Jesuits, after gaining tbnr desires, would 
'eel it their duty to burn her for the glory of God." 
(at I have had their promises ! " 
i.6g {of their promises 1 " I said. " We have beard 
eir promises before, and we know the way they keep 
Aye, and you know it, too," I cried, with sudden 
r; for I felt that she was but a willing tool in ^eir 
I. 

know ? " she repeated. 

Lye, you know. You be but the cat's-paw of these 
For months you have stood by while your mother 
Ssther Truscott have suffered, and all the time you 
had it in your power to set them at liberty." 

bad power? " 

Lye, you I Else how could you get me here even 

or how could you have visited me five nights ago? 
you a daughter's love, even as you have a woman's 
xm would lot^ since have found means whereby they 

have gone to England." 

this she was struck dumb. She did not speak for 

time, and when she opened her mouth, it was only 
mmer weakly : 

am the child of the Church, senor, and when my 
is come I shall go into religion." 
ye, and leave your mother and your tdd nurse with 

masters of torture 1 " I cried. " So much do you 
rour mother that you will see her tortured, burned I " 
d this I said with great scorn, although all the time 
led to take her in my arms and tell her that I loved 

low dare you I" she cried. "How dare you, an 
sh heretic, speak so to a child of Spain? Look, man, 
u know that I have but to speak the wm-d, and you, 
te of all that hath taken place, would go to your tor- 
vidiout more ado." 
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" Then speak it I " I said, for my heart was hot at Ae 
way she spoke. 

She looked straight at me, her eyes blazing with anger. 

" Aye, speak it ! " I went on. " It would become )« 
well. Speak the word, and it would agree with the rtt 
of your actions. For months you have stood by wiik 
your mother hath suffered; for months you have kissel 
the hands whidi have forged the hell tools that have beci 
placed upon her limbs; and now you would go fuitlxr. 
You would have us put more power into the Jesait/ 
hands ; you would use your mother's sufferings as a mefli 
of gaining your grandfather's possessions, and put it M 
the hands of Parsons, the arch-enemy of England. Aot 
all this time, while you have lived in ease and Ivamj, 
your mother hath been suffering. Aye, go, fawn €• 
Parsons the Jesuit Kiss the hands of Seiior Tdedfl^ 
whose tool you are, and urge that we, who have cone 
from afar to deliver your mother, may suffer as she hiA 
suffered. It would be worthy of you. Mistress Isabelb.* 

As I spoke I saw her change colour again and agii^ 
Deathly pallor and blood-red rage followed each other ii 
quick succession, and when I ceased she seemed fort 
moment unable to speak. 

" How I hate you ! Oh, how I hate you I " she criel 
presently. 

"Aye, that also I expected," I said, and then I was, « 
it were, swept almost off my feet by the great yeamiflC 
whidi possessed me. Almost mad with anger as I iM 
I could have crawled before her. Scorning her, despii* 
ing her, as I did, I yet worshipped her. 

" Aye, I expected it," I went on, scarcely realising ih 
purport of the words which passed my lips. '* Think jot 
I have not seen this? Think you I did not know it ndtfj 
that priest came to me less than an hour ago ? He hifli 
been chosen by you as your messenger before. Even nov 
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he is praying for my destruction in the chapel. Oh, yes, 
I know you hate me because I will not do your bidding, 
because I refuse to be your lackey. Aye, but you will not 
always hate me ! " 

" Aye, I will — always, always I " 

" No, you will not," I cried, carried away by my pas- 
sion. " You will not be able. Instead, you will love me, 
even as I love you ! " 

" Love you — ^you love me ! " she repeated, like one dis- 
traught. 

" Aye," I replied. " You will love me, and, more, you 
will become my wife I My love will conquer you. You 
will do my Udding, mistress — ^aye, do it, not only will- 
ingly, but gladly." 

For answer she laughed in my face. 

" Say I will marry the lackey who cleans my boots, say 
I will obey scullery wendies, and you would be nearer the 
truth " ; and again she laughed like one full of merriment. 
I despise myself for caring aught for you," I said, 

for you are unworthy of an honest man's love. You are 
half a Spaniard, and a Jesuit tool and spy. You have 
connived at your mother's sufferings, and have been a 
doormat to such as Father Parsons and Toledo, but God 
hath led me to love you, unworthy as you are. And you 
will love me — aye, and obey me, too, mistress; yes, obey 
me ! Do you hear? Obey me ! You will not go into re- 
ligion, as you call it, and you will not pay heed to the 
court of Pablo Tdedo." 

This I said against my will. Aye, and not believing a 
word of it all, yet carried away so much was I that I 
could not help myself. 

" You are mad," she cried, " mad I Else would I even 
now call the soldiers, and have you tortured." 

"No, you would not," I replied. "You dare not. 
Do it, if you dare. I will not hinder you. The door is 
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not locked. The priest is waiting to do your behests — see, 
I make way for you to go to him 1 " 

But she did not move ; rather she seemed fixed to the 
earth, while all the time her great dark eyes were fas- 
tened on me. 

And now we had changed places. It was I who laughed 
at her, and, God forgive met but my laugh was and, 
mocking. 

" You are afraid of me now," I went <hi. " Afraid, 
although I am a pristHier, and you have authority. Shall 
I tell you why ? It is because I am stronger than you, 
and because you know that, while I am doing right, you 
are doing wrong. No, I am not thinking of bodily 
strength. That is naught at such a time as this. Even 
now you dare not refuse anything I ask I " 

" Dare I not? " she answered. " Try me, master boast' 
ing madman, try me." 

"Aye, I will try you, and you will obey me. Not because 
you love me, for that time hath not yet come, but because 
you fear me, and because, in refusing me, you would 
prove more unworthy than ever to be called the daughter 
of an Englishman." 

" Command me, then," she cried. " Command me, and 
mark my answer I " 

" Yes, I will give my commands in my own time, and 
that will be right soon. But there is something else first 
You go with your mother and Esther Truscott, as ibex 
accompany us to-morrow to see the King. That I know." 

This was a bow drawn at a venture, but the arrow 
struck true. She gave a start, and looked at me half in 
wonder, half in fear; but, even against her will, she 
bowed in acquiescence. 

" Even although you tremble at Father Parsons' com- 
mands, and are a willing lackey to the Church, you hiM 
still sfflne feeling for your mother," I said. " You have 
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eaough of English blood in your veins for that. Well, 
your mother is to be set free to-morrow, and you are to 
help me to set her free." 

" How? " she cried, scornfully and angrily, and yet, a< 
I thought, eagerly. 

" In this way," I said. " We are to be taken to King 
Philip to-morrow, under escort." 

"Aye, and a strong esawl," she cried. " Sehor Pablo 
Toledo will command it." 

" But it will not be too strong," I said. " You will see 
to that And more. We are to be taken to the King, 
not as priscmers, but as men on whose behalf the 
saints have intervened, and who have been delivered by 
Heaven." 

" Well, and then? " she asked eagerly, for she appeared 
to have forgotten that she had defied me to make her obey 
me. 

" Then Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth and I 
must go armed." 

"Aimed ? " 

"Aye, armed. When I came to Spwn I wore my 
father's sword. It must be returned, and their swords 
must be returned. We will wear long cleaks, and thus, 
if needs be, they can be hidden from Pablo Teredo's sight, 
but we must have them. Moreover, we do not go with 
■hackles on our wrists, but unfettered. This will be in 
accordance with the King's will." 

" And then ? " 

" When the right time comes we will set your mother 
and Esther Tniscott free." 

" You will escape, all escape? " she questioned like one 
in a trance. 

"Aye, Mawgan Killigrew will escape, and so will John 
Trenoweth. For me, I want to see the King." 

" It is impossiUe, impossible I " 
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" Nay, it is not impossible : it must be. It is at your 
peril that you refuse." 

I saw her trembling from head to foot, while ber eyes 
gleamed with an unearthly light. 

" Oh, how I hate you I " she said presently. 

" That may be," I said ; " but you will do my bidding, 
mistress — you will do my bidding." 

" Are you not afraid that God will strike you dead ? " 

" God is on my side," I replied, " and it is because He 
wills it that you will do this thit^." 

And this I said finnly and quietly, as though ber defi- 
ance were out of the question. 

Again she lifted her eyes to mine, while my heart 
seemed like a flame of fire. I had spoken roughly, cruelly, 
to her, while all the time I longed to woo her with 
tender words, even although I scorned myself for loving 
her. 

"And now I must go," I said. " You know yonr 
work — you know what you must da Hasta maiUau, 
senorita," and I bowed to her with mock reverence. 

" Oh, how I hate you 1 " she repeated. 

" Aye, to-night," I replied, with a laugh', " to-nighL 
My time is not yet come, but it will come — it will, ' Htj 
tm mamna' — that is your own proverb, senorita.: "Dieit 
is a to-morrow,' and then you will love me ; meanwhiib 
you will obey." 

Then I left her standing alone in the little sacristy. I 
dared not turn back. Did I, I should have demeaned aj- 
self before her. I should have pleaded for forgiveness u 
my bended knees, such was the feeling that came oto 
me. For though I had defied her, and commanded her- 
aye, and flouted her — she was such a woman as I had 
never seen before. Undutiful as a daughter, as she naf^ 
be, cat's-paw of the priests as I believed she was, she m 
still as beautiful as an angel to me. Aye, and noble ton^ 
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Ithough all my reasoning told me she was not. For wo- 
nan is so made that, to the man who loves her, she can 
lefy reason, and laugh at all the wisdom of the school- 
ncn. 

When I entered the little chapel, the priest was kneeling 
^t die altar, and so lost was he in his devotions that he 
noted not that I stood by his side. His face was pale and 
monised, his body as rigid as that of a dead man. 

''Wake up. Master Priest, and take me back to my 
friends," I said. 

He rose to his feet quickly. 

''You have seen her, spoken to her?" he asked, fear- 
fully. 

"Aye." 

"^d " He looked at me as if waiting for me to 

inswer the question which he dared not utter. 

" She hath defied me," I said. 

" Aye, defied you ! Then the saints be praised, for they 
lave answered my prayers. Come, Sefior Hamstead, and 
lumk God for His mercies." 

With this he led me back to the prison from which I 
tad come, never speaking a word to me, but muttering to 
dmself all the while. 

When we came to the door, he unlocked it quietly, and 
hen turned as if to leave me. 

" The senorita " I said. 

" She hath defied you," he replied. " Those were your 
mn words." 

''Yes, she defied me, laughed me to scorn. But doth 
he remain in the sacristy ? " 

** No ; there is a way by which she can get to her own 
Chamber. She knoweth it well. The chapel is a private 
)ne belonging to the palace, and she goeth thither 
often." 

* I think she may desire to see you before she sleeps," 
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I said. " You will tell her that I told you how she defied 
me." 

"Aye," he replied, " I will tell her." 

For a long time I sat alone with my thoughts. I did 
not wake Mawgan nor John Trenoweth. The former 
slept soundly, making neither movement nor sound, but 
John Trenoweth was evidently dreaming of his sweet- 
heart, for he called her by name, and spoke loving words, 
just as a fond boy might speak to the maid he loved first, 
even while he held her in his arms. 

" He is happy," I said to myself, " and I will not awaken 
him. There is no need. Besides, God knows what to- 
morrow might bring forth. Let him be happy while be 
can, but I must speak with Mawgan ; I must tell him all 
that it is necessary for him to know." 

Whereupon I awoke him, and then I whiq)ered to him 
much that had taken place, but even to him I could not 
speak of the love which had oome into my heart, or what 
I had said to the Sparush maid concerning it. 

" God be praised I " said Mawgan, when I had fin- 
ished. "This is as it should be, Rupert While I 
have been sleeping thou hast been thinkii^ and actii^- 
Aye, but it is a good plan, and there will be fighting 
to-morrow." 

" Fighting," I repeated, " aye, and hard fighting tm 
or I am much mistaken. I much fear the end of it aEL" 
For now that I had thought it all over, the plan seemed 
truly a madman's. 

" Nay, nay," replied Mawgan gleefully. " But all vS\ 
be well. Think of it! To feel my sword in my hand 
again, and a good horse under mel Why, it will be 
heaven. Only in one thing art thou wrong, Rupert." 

"And that?" 

" We must all escape together. We three, side by ade, 
having the women with us, can defy them all. But jta 
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must not leave us, lad. Together we came, and together 
we will return." 

" If we return at all, God will vtork a miracle for us," 
I said. " But I have a feeling that we shall be separated. 
But what of that ? If you can give Sir Jrfin Tremayne his 
daughter, and John Trenoweth can have his sweetheart, 
we shall not have c<mK in vain. But the plan may come 
to nau^t." 

" It will not — it must not — it shall not! " cried Mawgan. 
" What if we are few against many ? We shall fight ia 
the open air, man — that is the thing, that is the thing 1 " 

"Aye, it will be glorious — that is, if the maid loves her 
mother enough to do my bidding." 

" She must, I tell you. She hath English blood in her 
veins, and it will tell. But we must go together, lad, all 
together ! " 

To this I made no reply ; for, in truth, I had other things 
in my mind than to find out the King's plans concerning 
England. I felt I cared not to leave Spain if I had to 
leave Isabella de Valencia behind. 

But I tcdd nothing of this to Mawgan, even although we 
talked long together c<»)ceming the work we had to do. 



BOW WE TRAVELLED TOWARDS THE PALACE OF THE KING 

IT all came about even as I had willed. How. I knew 
not, for our movements, when daylight came, wen 
shrouded in mystery. There were many messengm 
who came into our apartment, and while, on the one hand, 
they treated us as though we were prisoners, I thought 
I detected at times more courtesy than was common. But 
this I found. Before the doors were <q>ened for us to com- 
mence our journey I found near the entrance a mysterious 
parcel, which on examination proved to be long cloaks, 
reaching almost to our heels, together with our swords. 

" This augurs well," cried Mawgan, handling his Uade 
lovingly. " Wei!, I tell you t Your words have had 
weight, Rupert, and the maid hath not altogether ceased 
to love her mother." 

"Aye," bn^e in John Trenoweth, " and I shall be near 
Esther to-day. Think of it, my masters — think of it I " 

For I had told John Trenoweth somtfhuig of what had 
taken place. I had also bidden him be ready for strange 
events. I did this because, in sjMte of the joy in Jolin'i 
heart, and the confidence in M^wgan's, I was in great 
fear. For, as I have said befne, I am (»k who dreads 
much what may take place, even though I know nothing 
of it when those very things I have dreaded come npoo 
me. 

We were led, I remember, to the Plaza de hi Coostitii- 
cion, which was close to the palace, under a strong guard, 
and, having readied this spot, I saw a great concourse of 
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people, who seemed much desirous of seeing us. For 
there was that in their eyes and their reverent bdiaviour 
which showed me that the scene in El Cristo de la Vega 
still remained in their memories. 

** They are under the protection of the saints/' I heard 
it whispered again and again. " The arm was uplifted, I 
tell you, and the King is desirous of seeing and speaking 
with them." 

I saw, too, that Pablo Toledo was in command, and that 
both he and his soldiers were fully armed. Pablo was in 
gay attire, too, and he strutted vainly about like a 
man well pleased with himself, as I have no doubt he 
was. 

Presently he became impatient, even as I was, for no- 
where did I see Isabella de Valencia or her mother. He 
looked again and again towards the palace, muttering 
fiercely. At length I became much afraid that they might 
be too ill to take a long journey on horseback, but before 
long my anxiety came to an end, for three women came 
towards us, their faces all carefully hidden by a kind of 
headgear which the Spaniards call a mantilla. I quickly 
saw, moreover, that they were the women I had expected 
to see, for Isabella de Valencia was not easy to mistake, 
while such was the impression that the other two made 
upon me at the Circo Romano, that I was not likely to for- 
get them. I saw, too, by the look on John Trenoweth's 
face that he had recognised his sweetheart, for I heard 
him say again and again: 

" Now may God be praised ! May God be praised ! " 

" Mount your horses quickly ! ' cried Pablo Toledo. 
" Quickly, I say. Soldiers, guard the prisoners carefully. 
Hacia adelante I " 

Whereupon we mounted our horses, which were well- 
fed, strong-limbed animals, and this rejoiced me much, 
especially when I saw that the soldiers under Pablo 
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knk oc scora and anger, not l uuniiff! , I tfaooglit, 
widi 'jcrsacc Xedier d5d vc get a vord vkfa die adier 
: for, as I hare saad, dxir taoes vcne wdl concealfd 
Kczacd to act as duc^ dKj were in a dream. 

We were a sijcnt p r o ce ss ion as we passed down the steq) 
idnside towards the rirer, for the mormng was doudj, 
and, as I tlioc^fit, threatened rain, and I doobt not all fdt 
the giawitji of oar situation. The people, I remember, 
foOowed tis some distance ; some nrarmnring that the King 
would be gradons to as, and others saying that we should 
all be committed to the flames, seeing that, in ^te of die 
smiles of heaven, we were still Ei^ish, and had defied 
^)ain and her religion. 

This part of our joomey, moreo v er, was more difficnlt 
than any other, for the road to the river was very steep 
and badly made, so that even the mules had to pick their 
steps carefully, but presendy we reached a bridge called 
the Puente de Alcantara, which, I have been tcdd, is one of 
the oldest bridges in the world, and was built by Wamba 
in the far back past. In crossing this bridge, moreover, I 
saw what an impregnable city Toledo was ; for, as I have 
said, the river neariy encircled it and ran along a great 
gorge, which from side to side was well-nigh two hundred 
feet. Thus, die waters being deep and rapid, and the 
gorge being, as the Spaniards said, muy profunda, neidier 
man nor horse could enter the city except with great diffi- 
culty. 

Just after we crossed the river, I saw on the roadside a 
statue erected to Wamba, to which the soldiers lifted their 
caps as though they regarded it with great reverence, and 
it was then I was able to estimate the strength of our 
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guard. For the people followed us no further than the 
bridge, where, after they had given the Spanish salute, 
Va con Dios, they returned to the city. 

" Nine besides Toledo," whispered Mawgan to me. 
" Three to one, and one over. Man, we live, we live I " 

I shook my head, for though the guard was not large, I 
did not see how we could overpower them and escape with 
the women. Nevertheless, I felt my blood tingling, and 
my arms becoming hard. 

Whether Pablo Toledo knew we wore swords or no I 
am not sure, for our long capes covered us completely. 
Moreover, he paid us but little heed ; instead, he devoted 
all his time to Isabella de Valencia, who, as I thought, 
received his attentions gladly. More than once I saw her 
look up into his face with a gay laugh on her lips, espe- 
cially when he seemed to say something that was gay and 
witty. This, as may be imagined, made me angry and 
sore at heart, for, situated as we were, I was in a fit 
humour to be jealous, especially when I remembered the 
words she had spoken to me the previous night. 

I saw ere long that we were going in the direction of 
Madrid, at which place, I presently learned, we were to 
stay that night, and as the distance between the two cities 
was about sixteen leagues, I judged that we could not get 
there until after dark. Especially was this so when I saw 
the rate at which we were travelling. For what with the 
condition of the roads, which was as bad as it could be, 
and the fact that Pablo Toledo was content to amble slowly 
by the side of Isabella de Valencia, I felt sure that we were 
xiot covering more than four or five miles an hour. In 
addition to this the days had now become short, the dark- 
ness beginning to appear not long after six o'clock. 

I said nothing to Mawgan concerning the many thoughts 
that were passing through my mind. In truth, I could not 
if I would, for the soldiers rode too near ; nevertheless, I 
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saw by the look in his eyes that he was thinking deeply, and 
would be ready for action at any moment. As for John 
Trenoweth, he kept his eyes steadily upon Esther Tnis- 
cott, while his lips constantly moved as in prayer. 

A little past noon we stepped for our midday meal, near 
a litde place called Cabanas, and after this the sun shone 
brightly, which caused a little more dieerfulness in oor 
party. Two or three soldiers sang songs of love and battle, 
while Pablo Toledo continued to pay court to Isabdla dc 
Valencia. Never once did she seek to go to her mother's 
side, and although I am sure the senora felt pain and wear- 
iness at such unwonted exercise, her daughter appeared 
entirely callous and unthoughtful. 

When the afternoon had become somewhat advanced, I 
saw that Pablo Toledo seemed more anxious. He looked 
often at the position of the sun, and urged his soldiers to 
go faster. 

" But the roads are bad, seiior capitan," replied one of 
the soldiers at length. " They are full of pits and botes, 
and did we go faster and a horse put his foot into one of 
them, his leg would snap like a reed." 

" What ! " cried Pablo Toledo haughtily ; " dare yoa 
answer me back, you dog ! Another word, and I will tie 
you to a post, and have you horsewhipped. Ayunadcr, 
faster, I say ! " 

To this the soldiers made no answer, but although they 
urged the horses forward I saw the look of angry defianct 
in the men's eyes, for the Spaniard, however low of d^ 
gree, loves to be treated as a caballero, and brooks oot 
threatening language. 

Presently Mawgan found means of coming to my sidt 

Is it not time to act? " he said in a low whisper. 
Not yet," I replied. " We cannot get to Madrid until 
an hour after dark. We must therefore wait until afttf 
sunset, and if possible escq)e in the darkness," 
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At this a soldier rode between us, for, owing to the con- 
dition of the road we had drawn near together. From 
time to time I looked carefully around'me to see the condi- 
tion of the country, and again I was impressed with the 
sadness of the scene. For Spain, even under bright sun- 
shine, is not such a land as I had expected. I had heard 
of it as the home of sunshine, and laughter, and song ; but 
it is not. It is very grey, and barren, and forbidding. 
Both here and southward it is a very mournful country. 
In many parts, and for many miles, it is treeless and well- 
nigh verdureless. It is true that here and there you may 
find beautiful spots, but on the whole it is a stem, melan- 
choly country, with long, far-stretching plains, barren, 
rugged mountains, and terribly lonesome valleys. Unlike 
our own country, it has neither groves nor hedges, and 
while one can often hear the shriek of the eagle or the cry 
of the buzzard, the voice of the singing bird is seldom 
heard. Neither are the mouths of its people filled with 
laughter; rather, they are a somewhat sad race, given 
much to melancholy and solitude. Even that day, when the 
sun was shining, although two or three of the soldiers gave 
vent to song, the others rode in solemn silence as though 
they regarded laughter as beneath the dignity of the sol- 
diers of so great a nation. 

" How far are we from Madrid, seiior ? " I asked pres- 
ently of one of the soldiers. 

" Two, perhaps three hours or more, excellency," he 
replied. 

" Must we get there to-night ? " 

He nodded his head, and then, as I saw the sun sinking 
behind a ridge of hills, I gave Mawgan Killigrew a look 
which caused the fire to come into his eyes. 

When? " he asked, not heeding the soldier's look. 

I will give you the sign," I replied. 

What said your excellency ? " asked the soldier. 
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** You will know when you 
k^^rn our languafi^/' I made answer. 

'\\y«^. ami that will be soon," he rqrfkd hai^ghrily. 
'' lUit be your English senoritas fair, excscflcncT, as far 
a« \\\c y>fiM(\\tn of Spain ? " 

*' 1 prophesy that you will lose your heart the day ym 
Vk\\\\ on English shores/' I replied. 

^H^hl" he cried in high good humour, "bat I wfflkt 
your English sefloritas know what a Spanish soldier ii 
Uke. 1 will show them that we are not only fighters, bat 
kwers," 

A» he spoke my heart gave a great leap, for near us I 
saw a i^arty of what I felt sure were gipsies. The sun had 
now set, and ere long I knew it would be dark. The oouii- 
try. UHxeiwer, was lonesome beyond words, no hunm 
halutatii>n being in sight save a castle perched upon a pak 
90i\\t three miles away. 

** See ? " 1 said to Mawgan. " Remember Inez ! " 

1 knew then that he also had seen the gipsies, and had 
drawn his own conclusion. We had now entered a rocky 
valley, while 1 noted that the gipsies likewise made didr 
way thitherward. I urged my horse forward, while Maw- 
gan and John, at a sign from me, did the same, until wt 
Itad placed ourselves in front of the women. I had also 
drawn my sword from its sheath, hiding it, however, te- 
neath my cloak, and held myself in readiness. 

We hail not gone far into the valley before it became 
much darker, and this was doubtless owing to the great 
rugged rocks on our left throwing thir dark shadows tqxiB 
us. 

" Ready ! " I cried, as suddenly as the report of a 
musket : and immediately we rushed upon three of the men 
who, unprepared for our attack, fell before us withort 
resistance. In a moment the whole party was in confnsioo. 
Pablo Toledo, who had ridden by Isabella de Valencia's 
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almost unbeedingly, now swore a savage oath and 
usbed forward. 

"Ah, traitors I " he cried savagely. " You would escape, 
roold you ? "' And he struck at me furiously. 

I parried his blow, and so wheeled my horse that I had 
lim at an advantage; at least, I thought I had, but I 
lad not reckoned that he not only wore a steel cap, but a 
sorslet. Gxisequently, my blow, which somewhat stunned 
lini, neither unhorsed him nor placed him what the French 
mil hors de combat. Moreover, I was harassed by the 
ilfaers, who now attacked us furiously, some swearing 
•trange oaths, and others crying to the saints to help them 
n the fight. In truth, I was more than once in danger of 
King cut down, and perhaps should have been, but for 
ifawgan Killigrew, who seemed to be in three places at 
nee, and who fought for the very joy of it t 

"Three to one, and one over!" he cried again and 
^in. " Come on. Master Spaniards, come on I " and his 
lug^ rang out clear as a bell. 

As I have said, the light was not good, still it was not so 
sak but we could see what we were doing. John Tren- 
iweth was on foot, but, as I thought, surrounded. How he 
)st his seat I do not know, but the fact did not seem to 
isadvantage him one whit, especially as in the midst of 
lie struggle I saw him take a Spaniard and lift him above 
is head as though he were a baby, and then throw him 
rom him with terrible force. 

" Esther, my dear maid," I heard him say more than 
oce, and speaking in the Cornish vernacular, " doan't 'ec 
c 'f raid, my buty, your John '11 saave 'ee I " 

How we should have fared but for one thing I know not, 
or this I will say, although the Spaniards are smaller and 
reaker men than we, they know how to fight. Moreover, 
!icy do not lack courage, although, God laiows, they had 
oC the same reason for struggling even to the death as we 
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had. Especially did one of them make me wrath, for be 
handled his sword as if to the manner born, neither do I 
believe I should have got rid of him, harassed on all sides 
as I was, had not John Trenoweth come to my aid when I 
was most sorely pressed, and with one blow felled him to 
the earth. Still we fought against terrible odds, and pres- 
ently I saw Pablo Toledo recover himself and rush towards 
me with fierce anger in his eyes. Had we been man to 
man I should have rejoiced because of this, even although 
be was partly protected by armour, for I instinctively fett 
him to be my enemy, and that he desired to wed the woman 
I had learnt to love. But we were not man to man. An- 
other Spaniard harassed me sorely, and although he was 
but a small man, who, if I had him alone, would have been 
but of tittle account, nevertheless hindered me from g^vii^ 
my full attention to Pablo Toledo. As he came I heard 
a woman's voice, although amidst the din I was not sure 
whose it was, saying, " Beware, Master Hamstead," and 
this set my heart beating fast with joy, although it did not 
help me. As may be imagined, I was sore put to it, for 
Pablo Toledo was a fighter, and I had to meet both him 
and the little Spaniard I have mentioned. At that time, 
too, the men we had at first struck down recovered soo»- 
what and came to their companiims' aid, so that, on tbe 
whole, we were sorely harassed. I saw a look of confi- 
dence in Pablo Toledo's eyes, and heard him utter a crj 
which seemed like victory. As I have said, I know nc* 
how the affair would have ended, but for one thing, for the 
odds against us were great, but when the fight was at tbc 
hottest, I heard Mawgan cry out, "Inez, Inez! Ayuda, 
ayuda! " This word, "ayuda," is the one which the Span- 
iards used to summon help, and which Mawgan had 
learned while we were in prison, and no sooner bad Ik 
uttered it, than, as if from the ground beneath our feet, 
a dozen strangely attired forms rose. 
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he gipsies to the rescue I " I heard on all sides, and 
[ knew little of what happened, except that Pablo 
o diverted not his attention from me. 
ou I will have, Master Ruperto Hamstead I ** I heard 
ay. " Here, soldiers, and let not the leader escape I " 
d then I received a blow which stunned me. I felt 
f falling from my horse, and although I struggled to 
my senses, all things became dimmer and dimmer, 
IS they seem when a man falls asleep. 
ly one word I heard as sight and sound were depart- 
om me, and that was the word " Granada," and that 
was not real to me, but only as the memory of a 
concerning which one has dreamed. 
w long I was unconscious I know not, neither to this 
o I know ; but when at last I awc^e there was no 
save that of the stars. I fdt a g^eat pain in my head, 
seemed to hear the roar of a distant sea ; but so much 
dazed that I could not for some time tell where I 
lor recall the reason for what seemed to me a strange 
don. 

isently, however, my mind became clearer, and then 
a sudden I remembered all that had taken place. 
11, I did not move, but lay quietly, just as a sleepy 
night lie in his bed, although he knew that the hour 
sing had come. 

lid it not mean a worse death for us should he die 
" I heard someone say. 

/hy should it mean death for us at all ? " said an- 
" It is the Seiior Capitan Toledo who will have to 
jr to the King." 

ye, but three to ten, think of it I " 
; would have been all well but for los gitanos. 
nd this is the leader ; we have the man who is most 
tant." 
/'here is the seiior capitan ? " 
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" S(Ae Dios. He is gone after them, but it is no use 
The gipsies were many, and they have horses." 

" This will be another reason for putting them to death. 
But we cannot catch them. They disappear in their holes 
like rabbits. But what would you ? " 

"Where is the seiiorita?" 

" I know not. Gone with the heretic mother, I expect" 

" Nay, nay. The senor capitan will see to that. For the 
old women he cares not, but for the senorita he is 
enamorado/' 

All this I heard as I lay there, after which the men be- 
came silent, for there was the sound of voices and the 
trampling of the feet of horses. 

" It is Senor Pablo Toledo coming back," I thought, 
and eager to know what had taken place, I sat up and 
looked around. 



XXII 

THE ENTRANCE INTO THE PALACE OF PHILIP IL, KING 

OF SPAIN 
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** ^^ANGRE de Crista! *' I heard Pablo say savagely, 
as he drew up. " They have escaped in the dark- 
ness. Where I know not, for the gipsies have a 
thousand hiding-places. The King will demand a strict 
reckoning for this, my men ! Think of it. Three to ten, 
and two of them escaped I " 

'' But they fought like devils," someone answered ; 
" and the gipsies came." 

** Gipsies, bah ? But should not ten Spanish soldiers be 
equal to fifty Englishmen and gipsies ? I tell you there is 
witchcraft in it all. They weaved their hellish spells, and 
turned our swords aside. Besides, how did they get 
swords ? I tell you there is treason, treason somewhere ! 
But where is the wounded Englishman? " 

" Here, here ! " 

" Hah, that is well ! We have tfie leader, and his Maj- 
esty will be somewhat solaced." He came up to me as he 
said this and spumed me with his foot. 

'* Dog of an Englishman, rise ! " he said haughtily. 

I rose slowly to my feet, for I felt weary beyond words, 
and my head gave me great pain. 

" You would not call me a dog were I not wounded and 
liad a sword in my hand," I replied. 

" Pah ! " he said savagely. 

" Aye, a coward always insults a man he hath at an ad- 
vantage ! " I replied. 

241 
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" Coward I Call me a coward, yoa dog? " 

" Aye, a coward," I said quietly. 

" Would I had not to take you to his Majesty,** he r^ 
plied, '' else I would kill you as you stand." 

"Aye," I replied, " but you would not fight mc faiily." 

In this I was unjust, for Pablo Toledo was not a coward, 
but a brave man, although a cruel one. 

** A captain may not fight his prisoners,'* he repUed. 

** I may not be long a prisoner, senor capitan," I r^ 
plied. " Will you meet me when I am free, even as my 
father met yours ? " 

" When you are free I " he sneered. "Aye, when yoa 
are free I will do you the honour of sending you to hdl 
with the sword of a gentleman. But we must away, and I 
do not see the senorita. Where is the senorita? '* 

" Here I " said a voice which sent my blood tingling 
through my veins. 

"Ah, sefiorita," said Pablo Toledo, " it grieves mc nmdi 
that this should have happened. But what would yoa? 
Through treason the prisoners obtained arms, and cofning 
on us unawares wounded some of my men before Acj 
could defend themselves. Then, as you saw, the gipsies 
came up, and in g^eat numbers overpowered us, and took 
away the two men, and — ^and the others. But they will 
be found. We will ride quidcly to Madrid, where I will 
arrange to send out men who will scour the whole country 
side, so that even before we can get to the Escurial tbcy 
will have been brought to the presence of the King. Be 
sides, we have the most dangerous of die three, the ardh 
plotter of the whole business." 

I could not help smiling then even at the light way 
in which Pablo Toledo spoke, and I was sure, although 
Isabella de Valencia spoke no word, she was not d^ 
ceived. 

" But you are a soldier's daughter," went on Tdeda 
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" and therefore know the fortunes of a soldier's life. It 
grieves me much that you should see bloodshed, but, as 
you know, it was your own wish that you should accom- 
pany your mother and her heretic serving-wcHnan to the 
Escurial. It is very unfortunate; but what wouU you? 
The lustre of Pablo Toledo's career cannot be dimmed 
by a little misfortune. Besides, as I said, they will be dis- 
covered and brought back to-morrow. Let us forward, 
then I" 

" So please your excellency," said one of the sol- 
diers, " but there be three men too badly wounded to 
travel." 

" Then let them lie here for the night," said Toledo 
lightly. " If someone does not pick them up through the 
night, the men whom I will send will find them in the 
tneming. Forward, I say." 

Whereupon we mounted our horses, I with very great 
difficulty, for I was wounded, although not badly, in more 
ifatn one place. Even when I had mounted, I sat my horse 
iritb difficulty, for in addition to the pain my wounds gave 
me, I was so closely pinioned to my steed, that I could 
barely move my limbs. Moreover, I was closely guarded, 
ID closely that even had I been unshackled and unwounded 
there would have been no possibility of escape. 

But concerning this I did not grieve ; indeed, as may be 
imagined, I was overjt^ed at the course events had taken, 
for everything had turned out as I had hoped. Indeed, 
all things were better than I hoped, for had not the gipsies 
come to our aid at a time when the battle seemed sore 
against us? and had not Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth taken the two Englishwomen with them ? I 
wondered much whether Inez was among the gipsies 
when Mawgan had cried for help, or whether they were a 
strolling band of vagrants, who were glad of any excuse 
For 6ghting the King's soldiers. But I did not fear. Maw- 
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gan Killigrew was no fool, whOc John Trenowdh still had 
that in his possession which made the gipsies do his bid- 
dii^. 

During the hoars we rode through the daikncss I heard 
Isabella de Valencia speak no word, ahhoc^ Pablo To- 
ledo tried often to draw her into a co uv eisation. Agaun 
and again did he bid her not to trouble about her modi- 
er's fate, and tell her that she would be brought to the 
King before another sunset. What comfort he thot^fit 
this might bring her I knew not, especially as the King 
was so bitter towards English heretics ; neverthdess, he 
spoke in the way I have described, although she never 
made answer to what he said. 

" What share hath she had in all tfiis ? " I kept asking 
myself as we rode along in the darkness. " Can it be that 
I have misjudged her, and hath she really obeyed my bid- 
ding?" and although my heart beat joyfully at the thought, 
I could not bring myself to believe it. I remembered that 
for months she had played into the hands of the Jesuits, 
for months she had stood by regardless of her mother's 
fate, neither would she do aught to save her, save to ask us 
to write to Sir John Tremayne in order to persuade him 
to give his possessions to those who were the enemies of 
his country. And yet there were many things I could not 
understand, so that even although my reason told me she 
was my enemy, and the tool of my enemies, my love 
pleaded for her. 

That night we stayed at Madrid, but concerning the city 
I can say nothing. It was dark when we entered, and al- 
though I was but little fit to travel, it was barely light when 
we started the next morning. Through the night I had 
lain in a cold, dark room, and although my wounds troo- 
bled me sorely, no attention was paid to them ; but food 
was brought in plenty, and of a wholesome nature, so that 
I was not so weak as I feared I should be. 
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The journey from Madrid to the Escurial was marked 
by no particular event I noticed, however, that nmie of 
the guard save PaUo Toledo were the same as accom- 
panied us the day before. Moreover, Isabella de Valencia 
was not with us. As a consequence, Pablo Toledo rode 
along for ttie first part of the way in moody silence. Mile 
after mile we traversed without speaking a word, and 
when once one of the soldiers burst into a song he harshly 
bade him hcAd his peace. Did not my wounds fret me, I 
think I should have enjoyed the journey, for it was not 
long, being only about thirty miles at the most ; moreover, 
the country here was much finer than that to be found in 
the region round about Toledo. The hills around were 
neither so treeless nor so verdureless. Gear streams of 
water laughed their way through the valleys, while away 
in the distance great mountains cleaved the very sky. 
The air, moreover, was clearer and more health-giv- 
ing than that around Toledo ; in truth, the whole 
aspect of the scene reminded me of England, which, 
as I believe, is the fairest country God's sun ever shone 
upon. 

When we had travelled perhaps twenty miles, Setior 
Pablo Toledo drew up his horse close to mine. 

" Methinks you are tn pain, Senor Hamstead," he said, 
in a tone which I think he meant to be kind. 

" My wounds fret me somewhat, and my limbs are 
much cramped," t replied. 

" Will you give your word of honour that you will not 
try to escape if your bonds are taken off ? " 

" Willingly," I replied. For in truth, now that Maw- 
gan and John Trenoweth had escaped with the English- 
women, I felt no desire to get away. Rather, I desired to 
see the King for purposes concerning which I have men- 
tioned. 

Whereupon he caused my bonds to be unfastened. 
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which enabled me to ride with some degree of comfort 
He also bade the soldiers leave us together, so that wc 
might converse freely. 

" I made a promise to you last night that if ever you 
were free I would honour you with my sword," he coo- 
tioued presently. 

"Aye," I replied. "And I hope to avail myself of ttal 
promise." 

" It shall be as you wish," he said gravely. " Not dial 
I expect you will ever gain yoor freedom. It is true his 
Majesty pays great heed to what seems to him the inter- 
vention of the powers of Heaven, and therefore the Satnb 
alone know how he will r^;ard the strange happening in 
El Cristo de la Vega. But then he also is a Catholic, and 
hateth Engli^ heretics, so that I much fear you will 
be burned — that is, if you do not repent and promise to 
lend your aid in driving that strumpet Elizabeth from Ac 
English throne. Besides, he will be angry that you aided 
the gipsies yesterday in letting those— those other heretio 
escape." 

"As to that, I should think no soldier could be angry," 
I made answer. "And as the King is himself a soldier, be 
will surely forgive me for doing that which he hinuetf 
would do were he a prisoner." 

" If you were a prisoner in any other country methinks 
what you say would be sound speech," he replied, " bat 
not in Spain, not in Spain I " 

" And why not in Spain ? " I asked. 

"Do you ask that?" he asked as if in ast<MiishnmL 
" You speak as if a Spaniard were like other men. Yoo 
should know, Seiior Hamstead, tfiat Spain is God's diosco 
land, even as the Spaniards be God's chosen peofde. He 
who resists us, then, resists God." 

And this he said gravely, as though he fully bdievtd 
what he said, which in truth he doubtless did, and it w>i 
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this which made the Spaniard so haughty, and so impa- 
tient and angry at the least approach of resistance. 

** It is because of this you must tell me what I ask you/' 
he went on. 

I did not speak, because his tone of calm assurance 
made me angry. 

" I require you to tell me, then, by what means you and 
jrour friends obtained arms yesterday." 

" I know not, seiior." 

" You know not. Beware that you do not lie to me." 

" I do not lie," I replied. "Again I say that, were I free, 
you would not speak such words to me." 

" The son of Don Ferdinand Toledo speaks when he 
will, where he will, and how he will," he replied. " But 
I accept your words. There is, however, another question 
I would ask you. Do you presume to lift your eyes to the 
senorita in love?" 

"An Englishman does not talk lightly of love," I made 
answer, " therefore he would not answer such a question." 

My reply angered him. I saw him bite his lower lip 
savagely, while his eyes gleamed with rage. 

Have you dared to hold converse with her ? " he asked 
presently. 

May I ask by what right you ask ? " I retorted. 

By the right of conquest," he answered haughtily. 

It is my purpose to honour her with my hand, therefore 
I take summary vengeance on those who would breathe 
her name save with reverence." 

At this I laughed, for I saw not only anger, but jealousy 
in his eyes. 

" When I honour a woman with my love," he went on 
grandiloquently, " it is enough to forbid any other man to 
tfiink of her, save as a subject may think of a queen. 
Henceforth she becomes sacred. Therefore I demand that 
you ^all tell me all that hath taken place between you." 
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** How can we have had converse ? " I asked, suppress- 
ing the retort which came to my lips. " Have I not bcm 
closely guarded ? Have I not been in prison ? " 

" She hath English Uood in her veins," he said, seem- 
ing to speak more to himself than to me, " and her mother 
hath filled her mind with English thoughts. Moreover, 
there are many things I do not understand. But these 
shall be explained, and although I speak fairly to her, if 
I find that she hath in aught thwarted my will '* 

He did not finish his speech, but glared moodily at the 
great mountains which lay northward. 

" I have seen love in your eyes," he went on, " and that, 
but for the King's commands, would have meant yoor 
death. For how dare you, how dare you lift your eyes to 
the woman I have chosen I Besides, I will sift everything 
to the bottom, and if I find that she hath had aught to do 
with " 

Again he stopped short, while a great fear came into 
my heart. Not for myself, but for her. I remembered 
that I had commanded her to return our swords, and I 
did not see how, except through her influence, they could 
have come into our possession. But I said nothing, for 1 
could see that the man was mad with rage and j^oosy, 
and that he would lose no chance of bringing her into his 
power. 

Presently we saw lying, nearly at the foot of a great 
range of mountains, a palace, and, pointing towards it, 1 
asked what it was. 

" It is the palace of the King," he replied. " In less 
than three hours after noonday we shall be there. When 
I have delivered you up to the guards there, my duty is 
for the time done. But remember what I have said, 
senor." 

I longed to ask him where the seiiorita was, and whether 
she, too, would have to appear before the King, but re- 
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what he had said, I held my peace. We there- 
fore rode on for some time in silence ; nevertheless, from 
time to time I scanned his face closely. 

'' Do you know my patron saint appeared to me in a 

dream last night ? " he said after a long silence. " Aye, 

but she did, and spoke to me. She revealed to me the 

fact that you loved the senorita, and this made me know 

ftat I had seen love in your eyes. You see this sword I " 

" It is my father's sword," I said, " the sword by which 

he conquered your father, the sword by which he was 

tempted to kill him, but did not." 

" The Saint Teresa spdce to me about it," he went on 
idemnly. ** She told me that I must keep it always, for 
if ever it came into your possession again, you would con- 
quer me both in love and in war. Perhaps that is why I 
have spoken to you in this way, seiior. Perhaps, too, I 
have spoken harshly, for full well do I know how impos- 
wUe it is for any man to look into my Isabella's eyes, and 
Dot to love her. How else should I, Pablo Toledo, have 
lost my heart ? But I have told you my will, and that is 
enough." 

After this he spoke no other word until we drew up to 
Uie great Palace which King Philip had but lately built, 
^d which was called the Escurial. 
" Know you why it is called the Escurial? " he asked. 
I shook my head. 

'* The meaning in our Spanish tongue of the word 
burial is an exhausted mine," he said, " and there be 
tiany who say that his Majesty had this in his mind when 
tie so named his palace. Some have it that he drained the 
health of Spain to build it ; others, that he exhausted the 
genius of the architects who planned it But what then, 
it is a noble pile! Plain, stately, strong, even like his 
Majesty. If a miracle should happen, and you should re- 
urn to your little island, you can tell them that you have 
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seen one of the world's wonders, the palace of the King 
of Spain/' 

When we drew nearer, I saw that the King had caused 
many trees to be planted around his palace, and that many 
new houses had been built close to it. In truth, it struck 
me as one of the fairest places I had yet seen in the coun- 
try. Not that it was grand and imposing like Toledo; 
rather, it was too new to have that atmosphere of grandeur 
which is associated with Toledo; nevertheless, the village 
looked homely and restful. When at length we entered 
the precincts of the palace, however, this feeling departed. 
For the whole pile was plain to severity. All around the 
central building, which was at once a church, a vault, and 
a palace, were long rows of stables, and lackeys' cham- 
bers, which were only separated from the palace by a 
great courtyard, where soldiers walked and gossiped, and 
this, as I thought, was more reminiscent of what the Span- 
iards called a barraccL, or a place where soldiers are trained, 
than a King's dwdling place. 

But concerning these things I cannot speak with con- 
fidence, for directly Pablo Toledo gave his message to the 
guard at the gates, we passed into the diurdi, where Pablo 
Toledo, having knelt at the altar and given thanks to God 
for bringing him safely hither, sent a message to the King. 
And this I found was in accordance with the King's 
wishes. Even in cases of great urgency, all messengers 
had first to kneel at the altar, ask forgiveness for their 
sins, and thank the saints for their protection before com- 
ing into his presence. 

This done, I was presently led through long passages 
until I was ushered into a badly lit room, which, as I 
judged, was under the surface of the ground, while Pabk) 
Toledo was told to present himself to the King without 
delay. 

How long I waited in this room I know not, for I seemed 
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I one in a dream. All the events which I have here set 
Dwn flashed through my mind with the speed of light- 
ing, and although I tried to understand their meaning, I 
xld not, my brain being somewhat dazed. I think, how- 
rer, that I must have remained there for some hours, for 
'ben, presently, messengers came to me, no light pierced 
le iron gratings which connected the apartment with the 
pen air. 

" Follow," said one of the messengers who came to me. 

"Whither?" I asked. 

But he spoke no word. Instead, he walked along the 
loomy passages with a stately, measured step, never 
dgning either by word or look to notice me. 

He must be leading me to another prison, I thought to 
lyself , as presently we descended some steps and stopped 
t a closed door. 

" Stand here," he said, " and wait his Majesty's will." 
Is the King within?" I asked aloud. 
Hush," he whispered haughtily. " How dare you 
ycak aloud, when your words may disturb either his 
xmdls or his devotions ! " 

At this I concluded that he must be behind the closed 
oor, which, naturally, caused my mind to be much per- 
irbed. And yet I could not imagine how the King of 
Ipain, who had built such a wondrous palace, should 
hoose for himself rooms that were well-nigh under- 
Toond, and so situated that no ray of light could ever 
each him, and where he could not see either the green 
rees or the Hue sky. 

But I spoke no word, and for that matter Idesirqd 
ot to speak. The place was as cold as a vault, 
^hile the warders looked more like statues than living 
len. 

Presently the door opened, and I heard my own name, 
Ruperto Hamstead." 



it 

it 
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One moment later and I stood in the presence of Philq) 
of Spain, the second of his name, and regarded as the 
mightiest monarch in the world. 

" Kneel I ** whispered a voice ; but for a moment I could 
do nothing save gaze arotmd the room. 



XXIII 

IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING 

first of all the apartment was but little bigger 

n a peasant's kitchen, neither was there aught in 

that suggested the dwelling-place of a king. 

ainst one of the walls was a small writing-desk, 

[ thought, of oak, but of no more value — ^nay, nor 

-than that which might belong to a vendor of 

LxMidon city. No tapestry of any sort covered 

neither were there pictures of any value on the 

"his, however, I noticed : there was an aperture 

*ned into the church, through the which came to 

«nd of chanting priests. Their voices were but 

ever, and had, as I thought, a soothing effect 

an who was much worn and tired.* 

^ my father described to me how the King looked 

ig man, I should scarcely have recognised him 

aggard and weary did he look. He sat on what 

) me a chair that could 3rield him but little com- 

!e before him was a kind of stool, on which he 

> right leg. His yellow hair and beard, which 

ely cropped, were fast turning grey, while his 

: eyes had a somewhat weak and watery appear- 

is lips were thick and sensuous, and, as I thought, 

continuously, as though he were much wrought 

'is fingers also moved constantly. Seated in this 

)porting what I afterwards learnt was a gouty 

9ms of Philip II. may still be seen in the Escnrial, and 
respond with the description given. — ^J. H. 
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foot, on a kind of leather seated stool, he presented by no I 
means an imposing appearance, and I did not wonder flat I 
our gracious Queen did not incline her heart towanb I 
him. I 

In the room also stood three men. One I took to be as I 
ecclesiastic, for he wore the garb of the Church. By tbe I 
ecclesiastic's side stood a man of fine presence tod I 
haughty demeanour, and yet one who, as it seemed to nVt I 
lacked both strength and decision of character. The I 
third, standing by the door, was Seiior Pablo Toledo. I 

Although I have taken some time to describe this, it d 1 
came to me in the twinkling of an eye. For, a moaeA I 
after I entered the King's presence, all that dazed feding I 
which had possessed me for so long passed away, and I 
every power of my being became strong and active. I 

'' Kneel," someone whispered again, and then I stepped I 
forward and knelt by his chair. And this I did, not k- 1 
cause I acknowledged him to be my king, but because 1 1 
had been taught that all kings were appointed by God, and I 
that it was a man's duty, in whatsoever country he migU I 
be, to pay homage to the reigning monarch. I 

" Rise, Senor Hamstead," said the King, in the Span- I 
ish tongue, but in a voice that was neither pleasant nor 1 
musical. " I have commanded you to my presence be- 
cause I would see one on whose behalf a miracle hath been 
wrought," he said presently. " When God speaks, kings 
must needs listen and wonder." 

I bowed low, but said naught, for, in truth, there seemed 
no need to speak. 

" It hath come to me," he went on, " that you arc dioscn 
to do the will of God, even as Abraham of olden time wis 
a chosen instrument of God before he understood His wiD. 
Doubtless, moreover, this gracious interposition of the 
saints will soften your heart and lead you to the truth." 

Still I was silent, for, although it seemed as though t 
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miracle had been worked on behalf of my companions and 
myself, I could not say " Amen " to his words. 

" Speak I not the truth, Father Sanchez ? " continued 
the King, turning to the ecclesiastic by his side. 

" It is spoken only as your Majesty can speak," said the 
priest, " spoken even as Solomon the wise spoke in Jeru- 
salem. Therefore, let the youth forswear his errors, and 
yidd allegiance without delay." 

"Aye, that is my will concerning you, Sefior Ham- 
stead," said the King, as though he had only need to speak 
in order to be obeyed. 

" As to that, sire," I replied, " I have not yet been in- 
structed as to what errors I must forswear." 

" Ah, yes, I remember. You have been fed on error, 
and taught to despise the commandments of God. But 
tfiat shall be remedied right quickly. One on whose be- 
half the saints have worked a miracle must be well taught 
Well do I remember the figure of our Lord in El Cristo 
de la Vega, and never did I think the arm would be again 
raised. Therefore, Father Sanchez himself shall be both 
your instructor and confessor. This favour I grant you, 
seeing that such a wondrous thing hath been done for you. 
Moreover, as a further mark of my favour, I will order 
tfiat special prayers shall be said for your speedy con- 



version." 



" Kneel again, and give thanks to his Majesty," said the 
priest, and this I did — ^not that I believed aught in what 
he said, but because it is a man's duty to render thanks 
when a king grants what he believes to be a favour. 

"And now we will turn to other matters," said the 
King. " For a long time I have waited for a special sign 
from heaven, and thrice have the saints appeared to me in 
a dream, telling me that such a sign would be given. For 
this reason my anger will not fall so heavily upon Sefior 
Pablo Toledo for allowing your companions to escape. 
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For, according to my dreams, not three, but one, was to 
do that which I desired. For why should you out of die 
three have been brought thither but that you are the in- 
strument chosen to do my will ? " 

At this I could not help wondering much, for at that 
time I did not know how fervently the King bdieved in 
dreams, and omens, and signs of all sorts. I learnt after- 
wards, however, that he constantly prayed concerning 
these things, and that, even against the judgment of his 
confessor and statesmen, he was guided by them. I 
afterwards learnt, moreover, that it was because of a 
vision which he believed came from heaven that he selected 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia as the commander of the 
great Armada which was to conquer England. For not 
only had he dreamed that the Duke of Medina would lead 
his forces to a complete victory, but a pious hermit had 
also told him that this same man would cause Spain to be 
victorious. The Princess of the Annunciato, Maria de la 
Visitacion, had also made known to him that she had seen 
two angels smiting Drake and his unbelieving comrades, 
while the Duke was to have glory both in this world and 
in the next. 

It was owing to this trait in his character, therefore, 
that I had been brought before him, and through this also 
that he received me with such special kindness. I more- 
over learned that in one of his dreams it was tdd ton 
that a converted heretic should be one of the instruments 
which God had given him to accomplish his desires, and 
he had fastened upon me as the fulfilment of his dreams. 

" I therefore regard your conversicHi as accomplished," 
he went on. " For not only is it my will, but the saints 
have spoken, and a miracle hath been wrought. And now 
I wish you to tell me many things with regard to England. 
It is true I have had numerous messages, but they have 
come from my own servants, and thus they have seen 
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matters through the eyes of desire. But you have seen 
them through the eyes of a heretic. You have, up to now, 
looked upon me as the enemy of your country." 

After this he asked me many questions concerning the 
strength and feeling of the Catholics in England, which 
I answered as truthfully as I was able. 

" Know they the number of ships and the number of 
men I have commanded to go? " he asked. 

" I think not, sire," I replied. 

Then he told me of the vast array of ships which were 
being prepared, and of the mighty host of men who were 
to sail in them, and as he spoke my heart sank within me ; 
for how, I asked myself, could we meet such a foe? 
Moreover, my heart was more than ever filled with long- 
ing to fly back and tell her Majesty of that which was 
being done. 

" Think you that the English can resist such a power ? " 
he asked presently. 

" Our vessels are few and small compared with those of 
which you speak," I made answer. " But then every man 
of us hath been told to die fighting. The great Admiral 
Drake hath no master on the seas, while the men that he, 
and Sir Richard Grenville, and Raleigh, and others have 
gathered around them do not know what it is to be beaten." 

*' But know they not that I fight the battles of the 
Lord?" 

I shodc my head. 

" But they will know, and that right soon. Think you 
that I would undertake this mission were I not called of 
God ? Some there be who say that I would conquer Eng- 
land for political purposes, and for political purposes only ; 
but they do not know — ^they do not know. I do this for 
the glory of God. The Almighty hath raised me up that 
I may lead the children of Spain, the chosen people of 
God, to go to England and to destroy the Amalekites, and 
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the Jebusites, those children of Belial who have destroyed 
God's altars and lifted the puny arm of rebellion against 
His Church. He hath raised me up, I say, to conquer 
them, and, if they will not be converted, to destroy them. 
Understand they this?" 

" I think not," I replied. 

" Aye, but they should know it. The Holy Father hath 
again and again made known his will to this stubborn and 
stiff-necked people, but they will not barken, they will not 
consider, and now the time of the coming of the Lord is 
near. You believe this, young man, do you not ? " 

But I did not reply, whereupon he started up from his 
seat, and limped around the room, and continued almost 
passionately : 

" They trust in the arm of flesh, but that arm will not 
deliver them. The great Armada I have prepared, in- 
vincible though it is, I would not trust in, save for die 
visions I have received, the messages which have been de- 
livered, and the prayers which have been offered. Tut! 
What can they do? They oppose the Moses, the Joshua 
of God, they defy His chosen people. Think you, think 
you ! " — and he seemed carried away with his passion— 
" can the Lord turn a deaf ear to us, when we do IBs 
Will ? For more than a year, from all parts of Catholic 
Europe, the prayers of the faithful have ascended, that 
God will arise and make His power known. Every day 
masses are being said on more than fifty thousand altars. 
Every night untold thousands of pious monks are bruis- 
ing their knees on chapel pavements, while an innumerable 
army of holy women who have forsaken the world, plead 
with God to give victory to our arms. From all parts of 
the world the faithful come. From Italy, from France, 
from Germany, from Ireland — aye, even from England 
itself they come — all ready and waiting to destroy thai 
child of sin, that she-wolf, who hath usurped the throne 
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of the chosen of God. Will God fail us ? Nay, by vision, 
by dream, by prophecy, and by the messages of holy men 
from the wide world over, I am told of victory ! " 

" But the Duke of Sidonia hath not fared well at the 
hands of Drake in the past," I could not help sa3dng, for 
I rememt)ered what had happened to him at Cadiz. 

" Aye, and were not the children of Israel smitten at 
Ai ? When there was an Achan in the camp, did the work 
of the Lord prosper? But what then? The evil was 
purged away, and God's people were triumphant. Aye, 
deny me not, Sidonia," and he turned to the man who 
stood near Father Sanchez and of whom I have spoken ; 
" thou knowest that the Lord hath chosen thee ! Even thy 
seeming failures I regard as harbingers of thy victory, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. Think of it, 
think of it," and now I am sure he forgot that I was there 
— aye, forgot everything, save the vision of his hopes. 
" One hundred and thirty great ships, the like of which 
was never seen in English waters. Great galleons from 
a thousand to thirteen hundred tons bearing power, gal- 
leasses rowed by innumerable slaves and bearing many 
guns. Nine thousand seamen have I — ^aye, more than 
nine thousand — who have served in every part of the 
world. Seventeen thousand picked soldiers also will I 
send — aye, and twice seventeen thousand, should the Lord 
need them. These the Prince of Parma shall command, 
and shall help you, Sidonia, to march to victory. Nobles 
have I from every land, youths of daring and dash who 
are ready to fight with the devil himself in the cause of 
Spain, and the Holy Church. Can the children of evil 
and unt)elief meet us ? Can they withstand us ? 

" Nay, in a year from now, Seiior Hamstead, the altars 
of the Church shall be restored, the sacred images and 
relics returned to the places from which they have been 
taken, from every church shall the true ministers of God 
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sing Masses, and incense shall arise everywhere. As far 
the unbelievers — ah, well, either they shall conform or 
they shall die. Die ! I say. Even as we have burnt out 
heresy in Spain so will we bum it out in England. The 
faith of every man, woman, and child shall be inquired 
into, and they who will not believe ! — ah, well, every ves- 
sel shall be laden with the instruments we have foond 
efficacious elsewhere — ^then shall belief reign everywhere, 
and my name shall be handed down to all generations is 
he, the chosen servant of God, who destroyed the enemies 
of His Church ! " 

As he spoke his eyes lost their weak and watery a{q)ea^ 
ance, his thick, sensuous lips were parted and eager, asd 
his somewhat sullen and heavy appearance was lightened 
up with enthusiasm. 

" And thou, Senor Ruperto Hamstead, shalt have • 
share in this," he continued. " The saints have made 
known their will, heretic as thou hast been. Enemy of 
my people as thou hast been, thou shall be one of the in* 
struments in this great consununation. I know not hoVi 
I may never know how. But what of that? It is 4e 
will of Heaven, else why hath Heaven spoken? Thc^^ 
fore, as I said, thou shalt stay near me. While I am to 
this palace thou also shalt reside here. Senor Sandiec 
shall instruct thee, and prayers for thy conversion shall 
be offered at once. Until that time when thou shah re- 
nounce all thy errors, thou must not leave the palace gates; 
nevertheless, thou shalt be at liberty within them. And 
more, knowing as I do the power of women to persuade, 
thou shalt meet with the women of my Court And no* 
I would be alone. Senor Capitan Toledo, spare no tsr 
deavours to bring the two heretic Englishwomen Wfttf 
that I may see them. The widow of Don Femandto 
Basilio de Valencia must not die a heretic, while the sool 
of her waiting- woman must also be saved. As for the two 
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Englishmen, let them be taken and dealt with as English 
heretics should be dealt with." 

Then he dismissed us, and thus I, with Pablo Toledo, 
left the King's presence. 

*' I grieve much," said Pablo to me when we got away 
from the King. 

"Why? "I asked. 

" Because I may not fight you," he replied. " But 
watt; the King's hand may soon be taken from you, and 
then I may honour you with my sword." 

" That time cannot be too soon for me," I said. 

" Until that time I would give you warning," he said, 
and I noticed that his voice was hoarse with passion. 
** See that you speak not to the woman to whom I have 
given my love. To the other women thou mayst speak, 
even as the King hath said ; but to her, it is my will that 
you be silent." 

At this I laughed, for he spoke as though he himself 
might be King of Spain. Moreover, I rejoiced, because 
his words told me that she was to be at the Escurial, and 
I should have opportunity of again feasting my eyes upon 
her, much as I doubted the wisdom of allowing the thought 
of her to come into my mind. 

" You laugh, Seiior Hamstead," he said fiercely. " You 
laagfa, t)ecause for the moment the King hath smiled on 
you, and because he hath rebuked me for my misfortunes. 
Bat remember this: the wills of kings change, and it 
would take but little to turn him against you, and then I 
can work my will on you. But, ah ! Why should I fear? 
She hates you as she hates all English heretics, and she, 
the child of the Don of Valencia, cannot but love the son 
of Ferdinand Toledo. Nevertheless, I tell you to beware, 
Sefior Hamstead." 

That night I slept warm and soundly in an apartment 
Rrhich had been allotted to me, for not only was the place 
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dean and whcrfesome, but a doctor had dressed my 
wounds, and so skilful was be that from that day dxy 
caused roe no trouble whatsoever. When I awoke next 
morning, moreover, I saw that the room was pleasantly 
situated. Looking out of the window, I could see a vast 
sweep of country-, even to the hills which surrotmd 
Madrid. Although the autimin was much advanced, 
moreover, the sun shone warm and clear, while in the 
King's garden, which I could see, were many gaily 
coloured flowers. This I noted while I thought mudi of 
my situation. For truly I had many things to con- 
template. I remembered that Mawgan Killigrew and 
Jcrfm Trenoweth were being eagerly searched for, wUk 
the King had commanded that the two Englishwomeo 
should be brought before him without delay. And tfnis, 
while I had great hopes that by the aid of the gipsies Ac; 
might escape the King's anger, I feared greatly for then. 
My own position, moreover, was one to fill me with grave 
apprehension. I reflected that Seiior Sanchez was tdd to 
instruct me in the belief of the Spaniards, while tfie King 
expected my speedy conversion. I wondered modi how 
I could match my wits with those of the priest, how, in 
short, I could maintain my integrity, and yet not anger the 
King. 

Then, too, my mind was filled with many forebodings 
concerning Isabella de Valencia, for, struggle as I woold, 
I loved her with a passionate, unreasoning love. Believ- 
ing her cruel and undutiful to her mother, having mndi 
assurance that she was but the spy and the tool <rf the 
Jesuits, I still loved her. It was true I was angry with 
her, and reflected on the many sayings with which I shouM 
taunt her when we met, nevertheless, I felt as though I 
would willingly fall at her feet and be her slave. 

Added to all this, I longed to go back with all speed to 
England^ to tell her Gracious Majesty what I had dis- 
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covered concerning the King's preparations, and I be- 
thought me of plans how I might escape, and that right 
soon, and be the messenger of such important news. But 
these plans came to naught, as will presently be seen. 

That morning brave apparel was brought to me, as well 
as good food, and before the day was over I discovered that 
the King's will concerning me was made known, for while 
I was not allowed outside the palace domains, and while 
I was forbidden to carry arms, I was yet treated with 
much courtesy ; neither had I any matter of which I could 
in aught complain. That day, moreover, Seiior Sanchez 
found no time to instruct me in things religious, so that I 
was able to wander around the Escurial and view it from 
all sides, which I did, much to my wonder and admira- 
tion. 

During that day I saw naught of the Sefiorita de Valen- 
cia, neither did she appear to me on the next, so that I 
began to wonder much how she fared. I feared lest Pablo 
Toledo might have used means to keep her from coming 
to the palace, or that she had in some way fallen under 
the King's displeasure. And this filled my mind all the 
more because never since the night of my arrival had I 
seen Pablo Toledo, which led me, after much thought, to 
ask one of the guards whether he was still in the palace. 

He hath gone to Madrid, excellency," said the soldier. 

On any special mission ? " I asked. 

That I know not," he replied ; " but I have been told 
he hath gone on the King's command." 

And this was all that he could tell me ; but it made my 
heart much lighter, and, as I found my way to the gardens, 
I felt like singing aloud. I had gone but a few steps 
among the trees, however, when all thought of song left 
me, for in the near distance, talking with two other 
Spanish dames, I saw Isabella de Valencia, who, as she 
heard my footsteps, Ufted her eyes to mine. 
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XXIV 

THE LOVE THAT INSPIRED ANGER 

NOW, strange as it may seem, no sooner did I 
see her than my love made me desire to be harsh 
and cruel towards her. My heart, even while it 
became as a flame of fire, so full was I of love for 
her, was also full of bitterness and wrath. Angry words 
rose to my lips and biting taunts filled my mind. How to 
explain this I know not, for never had I seen her look so 
fair and so gentle. Moreover, as she stood by the Spanish 
dames, she revealed more clearly than ever before the 
fact of her English blood. Her black hair and eyes did 
not destroy the suggestion that her features were not alto- 
gether Spanish. Her clear and rosy skin, moreover, was 
not bom of Spain, but of the green fields and sweet flowers 
of my native land. In truth, as she stood talking with 
them, she seemed almost alien to them. She stood at least 
four inches taller than they, her movements were far more 
graceful, while there was that about her flnely moulded 
form which made me think of my dear mother. 

Only for a moment did she look at me, for, once having 
caught sight of me, she turned again to her c(»npanions. 
This caused me to keep away from them, but, although I 
wandered into another part of the garden, it was not long 
before I found myself near them again. 

I think the Spanish maidens knew who I was, and that 
they had heard of the King^s will concerning me, for no 
sooner did they see me draw near a second time than they 
began to speak aloud conoeming England, and of the 
people who lived there. 

964 
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What will become of the English lords ? " said one. 
Aye, I will tell you. They will be brought over to Spain 
as servants — that is, those of them who will give up their 
errors and embrace the Church. But what then ? Better 
be a servant in Spain than a lord in England," and then 
they looked towards me and laughed. 

I spoke no word, although they angered me much, espe- 
cially as I saw they intended me to understand that they 
scorned my country. 

They will not be fit for house servants," said another, 
for a house servant needs intelligence, neither can they 
fight. Therefore, they will have to work with las mulas 
in the fields. As for the women, ah I what will become of 
the women ! " 

" What do our caballeros with the heathen women in 
Mexico?" 
" Oh, they make them slaves ! " 
" Then we will have them brought to Spain as slaves," 
and they laughed again. 

They were young women, and fair to look upon ; more- 
over, being for the moment free from restraint, I judged 
that they were glad of an opportunity to get a little amuse- 
ment. This emboldened me to draw still nearer to them ; 
but I do not think I should have spoken had not Isabella 
de Valencia, by a slight movement of the head, beckoned 
me to her side. 

" Here is an English caballero," she said to the Spanish 
maidens as I came up ; " had you not better question him ? " 
At this they seemed for a moment confused ; but one 
lK>lder than the other made a mock courtesy. " What do 
you eat in England, seiior ? " she asked. 
Not snails," I replied. 
No?" she said mockingly. 
" Neither snails nor frogs," I went on. " You see, the 
Hng^sh are bred to dainty fare." 
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And what do you drink? " 

That which makes us strong," I made answer. " So 
strong that, not many days ago, three English prisonen 
laughed at ten Spanish soldiers. They not only escs^ 
themselves, but took away two women. Three of the 
Spanish soldiers also were placed hors de combat, but, 
what would you ? Snails, frogs, and vinegar be but poor 
fare. So I do not blame the Spaniards for being soft of 
heart and weak of limb." 

Even as I spoke I expected that they would have turned 
the laugh on me by telling me that, while others escaped, 
I myself had been taken prisoner. But the Spanish 
maidens be not quick-witted like those of England, and 
all they did was to look at me angrily. 

" As for our English maidens," I went on, " they be so 
fair, and comely — ^moreover, they be so witty and gay— 
that, should any Spaniard have the good luck to land on 
our shores, he will eat his heart out for their love. I fear, 
too, he will die of love, for an English maid scorns all but 
brave men." 

" It is well known that the English be boasters," said 
one of them angrily. 

'* Scarcely," I replied. " Not having lived in Spain, 
they have never learnt the way. You see, the Spaniards 
were beaten so easily and so quickly at Cadiz some months 
ago that our men had no time to learn Spanish manners. 

I should not have said these things had not my heart 
been filled with rage, for not only did the mere sight of 
Isabella de Valencia arouse me to anger, but she had 
laughed at her companions' merriment. As I saw their 
black looks, moreover, I somewhat feared the result, for I 
knew the Spaniard's pride, and that he would never for- 
give anyone who doubted his courage. However, I had 
no time to try and make peace, for I heard the sound of 
other voices, which caused them to move away, but not 
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before Isabella de Valencia had said, in a low tone in Eng- 
lish, " The gfreat sycamore tree." 

Then they all went away together, leaving me but ill 
{leased with myself, for although I had not failed to re- 
turn with interest the words the Spanish maidens had 
spoken, I had not returned them with skill. In truth, my 
fighting was that with the broadsword, and not with the 
rapier. 

I bore in mind the words the Seiiorita de Valencia had 
spoken, however, and looked eagerly around for the grest 
sycamore tree, the which I had no trouble in finding, for it 
stood at least ten feet higher than any trees in the King's 
gardens. Here I waited some time, but no one came ; and 
this angered me much, for I felt that I was befooled, so 
I stalked away in high dudgeon, but had not gone far 
before I saw a soldier who had evidently been watdiing 
me. 

He saluted me, however, when he saw that I had noted 
him, but in no further way did he pay heed to my pres- 
ence. I accordingly went back to the palace courtyard 
again, where I was met by Father Sanchez, who took the 
opportunity of instructing me in his religion. I did not 
understand much that he said, and this was doubtless be- 
cause my thoughts were rather devoted to what the 
seiiorita had said than to any niceties of theology. So 
dull was I, indeed, that the father presently got tired of 
talking with me, whereupon I again made my way to the 
sycamore tree, where I looked eagerly around me. All 
around grew huge evergreens, between which I soon dis- 
covered that a path threaded its way, and ere long I came 
to a spot so completely sheltered that a man might be ten 
yards away, and yet not have had the ghost of an idea that 
I was near. 

The sun was now sinking behind the mountains that lay 
westward, while a great quietness fell upon the scene. 
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Away at the great palace was a slight hum of voices, but 
all around me was silence. 

" She would speak with me here/' I thought, and al- 
though I knew not how she could reach me without ob- 
servation, I had strong hopes that she would come. More 
than once did I creep back to the sycamore tree, and gaze 
carefully around in order that I might discover whether I 
was watched ; but, on seeing no one, I again crept back 
to the little arbour, where I was completely hidden. By 
and by I grew utterly forgetful of my surroundings, for 
my thoughts flew back to the day when John Trenoweth 
came to me at Hamstead Manor, and of the time when my 
mother bade me God-speed, and told me to fight in Christ's 
name and in Christ's strength. After that I pondered long 
on the experiences through which I had passed since that 
day, and presently set to wondering how Mawg^an Killi- 
grew fared, and whether he and John Trenoweth had 
taken the two Englishwomen to a place of safety. I 
know, too, that I had just completed a plan whereby I 
could escape from the Escurial, taking Isabella de Valen- 
cia with me, when I heard a slight noise near me, and, on 
starting up and opening my eyes, I saw her of whom I had 
been thinking standing before me. Even then the anger 
which she had caused to come into my heart again arose 
within me. 

" I have obeyed your behest, senorita," I said. " I have 
come to the great sycamore tree." 
' " Have you heard aught of your companions — and the 
others?" she asked. 

" No," I replied, " but I do not fear.*' 

"You do not know, then, that Father Parsons hath 
arrived at the palace? ' 

" No" 

" But he hath ; also Sefior Toledo." 

"Pablo Toledo?" 
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" No, the seiior, his father — and the young priest with 
whom you spdkt in the chapel the night before you left 
Toledo. Many others have also come." 

I thought she spoke like one in fear, fcM- she gazed 
around like one who apprehended danger. 

" And the SeBor Capitan Pablo, when returns he?" I 
asked. 

" Two days hence," she replied. 

" Then should the sefiorita be happy," I said. " Her 
mother, thanks to three heretic prisoners, is now out of 
the Inquisitors' power, so she will be free to receive the 
court of the gallant capitan, as well as receive the c(»)scrfa- 
ttons of her father confessor." 

This I said bitterly, not able to repress the rage in my 
heart. 

"And you, senor, what will you do?" she asked. 

" That can be of no interest to the sefiorita," I replied. 

" Have you received instructions from Father San- 
chez ? " she asked. " Doth your heart lean towards the 
truth?" 

" Doth the man who hath lived in his father's house in- 
cline to reside in a peasant's hovel? " I asked. 

She looked up at me, her eyes aUaze, and then I real- 
ised how she hated heretics. 

" Aye, be angry," I said, " for surely it is justified. 
Your mother hath been snatched from the Inquisitors, and, 
by the mercy of God, I believe they will never have her in 
their power again. This must be sore grief to you." 

" Oh, how I hate you 1 " she cried, repeating the words 
she had used in the little sacristy some nights before. 

" Aye, you hate me," I replied, " for I bade you help 
me to deliver your mother from her tormentors. I hade 
you cause our swords to be restored, and, though yoo ill 
liked it, you had to do it. Aye, you had to obey me, little 
as it pleased you," and I laughed cruelly. 
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"Oh, you will suffer for this," she made answer. 
" Remember, Father Parsons is not dead, and the man 
whom your father conquered years ago never forgivei 
Never! never! Even now they are with the King, and 
although the King smiles one day, he is angry the next" 

''And what then, mistress? What if the King is 
angry?" 

" Only this. You would not be the first English heretic, 
nor the second, whom the King hath commanded to be 
tortured and burnt. Place not too much confidence in his 
faith in dreams and visions. McM'eover, he is quick to 
change his mind." 

" Let him change his mind," I replied. " When it 
suits me, I can escape from this place as easily as a bird 
can fly out of an open cage." 

This I said with a boastfulness that I little felt, for tnily 
my heart was heavy, in spite of my pretended confidence. 

" You escape ! " she replied scornfully. " You escape! 
You have neither the wit nor the courage. Now that 
Master Mawgan Killigrew is not with you, you be as he^ 
less as a child." 

'' Helpless as a child, am I ? " I cried, and then, like a 
fool, I blurted out the plan of which I had been thmking 
when she came to me, although I did not tell her that I had 
also planned for her to go with me. 

Gracias!" she said mockingly, when I had spoken, 
for now I can go to Senor Toledo and tell him what yoa 
have said. Now I can even go to the King, and tell him 
that, instead of yielding to the truth, you be sdieming to 
go back to England and tell what you know of his phns." 

*' But you will not, Mistress Isabella," I said. 

" No; and why not, wise sir? " 

** Because you dare not, because it is not the will of God 
that you should," and even as was the case when we were 
together in the sacristy, I lost contrd of myself again, and 
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went on wildly. In truth, I spoke more like a majdman 
than one who had in times past boasted of being able to 
keep a cool head in times of much excitement. 

" You dare not," I said, " because, although you hate 
tne now, the time will come when you will love me, even 
as I love you. Because of that, you dare not disobey my 
will now. Because of that, you dare do naught that may 
place me in danger. Oh ! yes, I know that you think I ex- 
press my love strangely, as indeed I do, for I be mad with 
myself for caring aught for you. But what of that? I 
do love you, angry as I am for doing so, I do love you, and 
shall love you till I die. Because of that, I will break 
Pablo Toledo as a man may break a rotten stick. Because 
of that, your heart shall grow warmer and warmer to- 
vvards me. Aye, and as God lives, you shall be my wife, 
even although I know I shall despise both you and m3rself 
nrhen I lead you to the altar ! " 

'' The Senorita Medina spdce wisely when she said that 
the English were boasters," she made answer, " and that 
they say what they can never accomplish. Know you not 
that in a week from to-day I shall be the wife of Pablo 
Toledo. That Senor Toledo hath made known this wish 
:o the King, and that the King hath made known his will 
»nie?" 

" This shall not be ! " I cried. 

" It must be, it must be ! " she said feverishly. 

" No," I answered weakly. " What about your vow 
to go into religion ? " 

" The King hath willed otherwise," she answered. 
* Now, what can you do, Master Boaster? " 

For a minute I neither spoke nor moved. 

" This," I said presently. " I will defy the King's will, 
md the counsels of Father Parsons, while the plans of the 
wily fox who my father conquered long ago will come to 
natight" 
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" Oh, you foci, you fool, how I hate yout " she said, 
looking into my face. 

" And why a fool, mistress ? " 

*' Because you will not open your eyes : because a duU 
of five years old could teach you wisdom." 

" Nevertheless, you will refuse to wed Pablo Toledo," 
I said, " and when I tell you, you will be ready to escape 
with me, and ride with me to find your mother. One 
thing more you will da You will obtain my father's 
sword which is now in the possession of Sefior PaUo 
Toledo, and you will return it to me." 

This I said, not because I believed a word in it, but be- 
cause the words seemed dragged from me against my will, 
and because I felt a savage delight in saying words to her 
which I felt sure angered her more and more. But she 
laughed in my face like one in great good htunour, yet not 
without scorn. 

" You are beginning to love me," I continued presently. 

" Beginning to love you ! " she cried. " I could k>vc 
Judas Iscariot sooner ! What, love a heretic Englishnum ; 
love a heavy- witted country clown! Love a calkwr 
ploughboy who struts about as a cabcdlero! I would be 
angry with you if one could be angry with a heretic who 
will soon be committed to the flames." 

" Then why did you ask me to come here ? " I asked. 

" Because I thought you might have had news about 
my mother. Heretic as she is, hard-hearted to the truth 
as she is, English as she is, she is still my mother. I know 
I ought to have driven her out of my heart, even as I have I g 
been commanded to hate her, and I know I commit sin by J ^ 
not doing so ; but the Holy Mother may forgive me." 

" Who commanded you to hate her? " 

" Our Lord commanded me," she cried. " Did He not 
say, ' He that loveth father or mother more than Me is 
not worthy of Me ' ? 
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Arihis I fett more an^ry than ever at caring aught for 
her, yet could I not help myself. Even as she spoke the 
words which should make me despise her, I longed to take 
her to my heart and heap caresses upon her. 

" Aye," I said scornfully, " yours is a noble creed, and 
what you call your Church hath instilled its pason into 
your heart with due effect. Nevertheless, mistress, it will 
be as I say. You cannot escape me, for I am your 
master I " 

" Master! " and again she laughed. 

" Aye, master I You have obeyed me once, and you 
will obey me again. And now you may go back to your 
friends, seeing I have told you what you desired to know ; 
but bear in mind all I have said. You will be in readiness 
to escape with me when I give you the signal, and you will 
find means to restore to me my father's swcM-d. Adtos, 
Senorita Dona Isabella de Valencia," and I made a mock- 
ing obeisance. 

" Oh, you tonto! " she cried passionately and contemp- 
tuously, " how I despise you, how I hate you ! Had you 
not desired to be kind to n^ mother, I would even 
now " 

" But you will do nothing to harm me," I interrupted, 
" nothing; and you will obey me, mistress, remember that 
— ^you will obey me ; for although I despise you, I love you. 
Seel " — and I \ocktA straight into her eyes — " I love you, 
kwre you I " 

With that I walked away and left her alone, my heart 
filled with anger, not only with her, but with myself for 
having spoken so foolishly, and for having used words 
that would drive her from me rather than win her to my 
side. 

That same nigtit Father Sanchez came to me again, in 
order to teach me what be called the truth of the Holy 
Oiurch, and to point out the errors of the Reformed faith. 
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This time I listened with much attention, and moreorcr 
asked him many questions. In truth, so much did I please 
him by the great heed which I gave to his words, that be 
spoke to me with much kindness and cheerfulness. 

•• You will soon see the truth, my son," he said, " and 
in this >t)u will be wise. His Majesty is anxious that yoa 
be converted with all speed, so delay not to give up yonr 
errors and conform." 

What you say hath great interest to me, padre," I said, 

but I crave for time. We English be a stubborn race, 
and yield not until the last doubt is removed. Never- 
theless, I crave to thank the King for having given me 
such a wise instructor. One who is at the same time 
strong and gentle, wise yet loving." 

•* Aye, time you shall have, my son," he answered, much 
pleased at my words ; " nevertheless, delay not to conform. 
The King hath great plans concerning you, so make good 
haste to renounce your errors. In this you will not only 
please his Majesty, but find great grace in the eyes of 
Heaven." 

In spite of his kind words, however, I was during the 
next three days closely watched, so closely that I could 
not put my foot outside the palace yard, neither did any 
man speak a comforting word to me. This made me fear 
that a storm was brewing, and when presentiy I was taken 
from the bright and airy room which had been given me, 
and placed in what might be called a dungeon, I felt sure 
that Isabella de Valencia had not only taken upon herself 
to laugh at my commands, but that she had made known to 
those in authority my plans for escaping from the King's 
palace. 

Nevertheless, I did not give up hope, for not only was I 
provided with wholesome food and drink, but Father San- 
chez still came daily to give me instruction in his faith. 

On the second day of my change of abode Father San- 
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cfaez wore a dark look, concerning which I questioned 
him closely. 

" I may tell you nothing save this/' he replied. " You 
be suspected of worse things than being a heretic, so con- 
form quickly, my son, conform quickly. I tell you this: 
when two devils abide in a place five days we have all need 
to say our prayers often.*' 
'Two devils ? " I queried. 

Aye, and one wears a priest's garb. Therefore, when 
you be openly questioned to-morrow, renounce your errors 
bravely, else the Holy Father himself may not save you." 
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HOW WE JOURNEYED TO SEVILLE 

CONCERNING this, as may be well imagined, I 
thought long and much, but to one conclusion only 
could I come. I believed that Father Parsons had 
questioned Isabella de Valencia, and that she had made 
known to him what I had told her; perhaps, too, she had 
confessed to him that she had used means whereby we 
were armed on the day we travelled from Toledo to 
Madrid. This led me to fear not for myself, so much as 
for her, for I imagined that this would place her in the 
power of Pablo Toledo and his father, and cause her to be 
obedient to their wills, even although her heart revolted 
against them. For I could not help believing that Father 
Parsons and Sefior Ferdinand Toledo were the men to 
whom Father Sanchez applied such an ill-omened title. 
As far as I could make out they had been in the palace five 
days, and although I had not spoken to them nor seen them 
I felt sure they would both seek to do me harm. 

I wondered much as to what Father Sanchez meant by 
saying that I should be openly questioned the next day, 
and I could not help thinking I should have to appear be- 
fore some tribunal. And in this I found I had con- 
jectured rightly, for the next morning a warder came to 
me after I had partaken of food and bade me to follow 
him to the King's throne-room. When I entered this com- 
partment I realised that something of great imp(»tanoe 
was afoot, for not only was Father Persons there, tc^jcthcr 
with Seiior Toledo and some nobles, but the King was 
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also there, looking, as I thought, stem and angry. I had . 
barely time to note this when my heart gave a gfreat leap, 
for standing close to Senor Toledo was Mistress Isabella 
de Valencia, in whose eyes was a look I could not under- 
stand. Not far from her was Pablo Toledo, who, as I 
thought, gazed towards me with a look of savage tritmiph, 
while in another part of the room was the young priest 
who had been with me in the little chapel that night be- 
fore we left Toledo. I do not know why, but until I saw 
him I felt calm and brave, but when his eyes met mine, 
my heart became cold and heavy. For never had I seen 
such a lode upon a man's face. He was as pale as that of 
a corpse, while every feature told me that he was held fast 
by a great terror. Had he been told at that moment that 
he was to be condemned to eternal torment he could not 
have been filled with a greater terror. His eyeballs 
seemed starting from their sockets, his bloodless lips 
kept twitching as though he had lost control over them, 
while his thin, fleshless hands kept clasping and unclasp- 
ing themselves. He breathed with difficulty, too; even 
from where I stood I could hear him gasping like a man 
in the last throes of death. 

I saw, moreover, that Father Parsons noted this, even 
as I did, and I watched a smile of cruel triumph which 
crept over his face. 

" What doth all this portend ? " I asked myself. " Why 
this look on Pablo Toledo's face? Why is that young 
priest so terrified, and why should Isabella de Valencia 
be here ? " and I waited, wondering what charges would 
be made, and against whom they would come. 

Presently Father Parsons arose, and gazed around upon 
us calmly. For a moment he spdce not, and so much of 
the appearance of a death's head had he, that, but for the 
gleaming of his eyes, he would have looked like a dead 
man. As I think I have before said, his skin was so like 
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parchment that one would not have been surprised to hear 
it crackle when he opened his mouth to speak. 

He only uttered one word, and dien started as though 
a scorpion had stung him, for at that moment there was a 
noise at one of the doors, and a messenger rushed in with 
hot haste. 

" For the King I '' he cried, almost breathlessly, com- 
ing up to his Majesty, and kneeling before him. At die 
same moment he placed a packet in Philip's hand, and 
then moved two steps backward. 

The King broke the packet hastily and read. 
When left you Seville ? " he asked. 
But forty-eight hours ago," the messenger replied. 

Neither rest nor sleep have I known. Day and nigiit 
have I travelled, and six horses have I ridden/' 

" My lords and holy fathers," said Philip, " I must go 
to Seville with all speed. Not a moment must be lost in 
making preparations, and in a few hours we must be oo 
horseback. But this matter shall be sifted to die Tcn^ 
bottom, and the truth made known. Therefore, let Aoae 
who are accused of the things laid to their charge be 
brought also to Seville, and when I have arrived there, and 
have attended to the matters which are here laid befdie ne, 
I will see that justice is done." 

This said, he rose to his feet, and prepared to leave the 
apartment. But although the message seemed of great 
importance he moved not quickly, neither, indeed, had be 
spoken quickly. On the night I had been brought before 
him, and he had talked of what had taken place in the 
Church of El Cristo de la Vega, and of the Great Arasada 
that he had prepared to send, his eyes had gleamed with 
passion, and he spoke like a man much moved, but now he 
seemed almost indifferent, and even yawned as he limped 
towards the door. I afterwards learned that he boasted 
of never being excited save concerning religious matters. 
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believing himself too great a king to show either e^eraess 
or haste. 

When he had left the room a great silence fell upon the 
assembly, brdcen only by a stifled cry from the young 
priest of whom I have spoken. 

" Thanks, Holy Mother I " I heard him repeat again 
and again under bis breath, as though a great burden had 
been lifted from his heart. 

After this I was conducted back to my prison again, but 
I did not stay long, for before the sun began to sink be- 
hind the mountains I, with many others, began our jour- 
ney southward. 

Of this journey it is not necessary that I should say 
much, for but few tfjiqge Jiappened during the time we 
travelled to Seville ^Vhyh^re-crf^nHXHl^ce in this history. 
Of the King's cavalcade I saw nothing, neither do I know 
how he fared on his journey, for we travelled not with 
him. Not that I was tneated as a prisoner during the jour- 
ney. Rather, mu6h' kindness' Was shqwn me by Father 
Sanchez, who f nmi time 'to time contimied to instruct me 
concerning the things in which I was expected to believe. 
Still, I was closely watched, and, even bad I wished, no 
opportunity was given me of escape. 

In spite of the fact that Pablo Toledo had fared so badly 
when we were placed in his charge, he was commissioned 
to command the expedition, but this time a much larger 
number of soldiers were placed under bun. This was per- 
haps owing to the fact that we had to go through a very 
wild and lawless country, where outlaws and robbers 
abounded. Moreover, a large number of Spanish dames 
accompanied us, among wbom was the Senorita de Valen- 
cia. During the greater part of the journey I rode mudi 
alone, neither did any man qieak to me, save Fadre San- 
chez and the young priest of whom I have so often spdcen, 
and who, as I discovered, was called lago Alicante. This 
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young man regarded me with peculiar interest Often I 
caught him looking at me with, as it seemed to me, terror 
in his eyes, and yet when I asked him if he had aught to 
say to me, he would shake his head mournfully. 

When we had passed through Ciudad Real, however, 
he became more communicative, and seemed desirous, of 
my confidence. 

" Know you of what you will be accused when you arc 
brought before the King in the Alcazar at Seville ? " he 
asked. 

No," I replied ; " I know nothing." 

Hath not Padre Sanchez given you any idea ? '* 

No, none at all. Know you, Seiior Alicante?' 

" Yes, I know ! Holy Mother, I know." 

** Tell me, then, so that I may know how to defend my- 
self." 

** Tell you ! tell you ! Shall a man sign his own death 
warrant ! But, Seiior Englishman, would you save many 
lives ? Would you save my life and the life of others ? '* 

" If I can and if I ought," I made answer. 

" You can and you ought," he replied. " Oh, Santo 
Dios, how can I ask him ! " 

" Ask me what. Father Alicante ? " 

" Call me not Father, nay, nay, call me not that I Call 
me Sefior Alicante, call me lago, and I will call you Ru- 
perto. Let me speak as man to man." 

" Very well, Seiior lago, what can I do to save yoor 
life and the lives of others ? " 

" Speak not loudly. But doth your heart yield to Ac 
truth ? Will you conform to the faith ?" 

" I need more instruction," I said warily. " My mind 
is not yet clear on many matters." 

" Conform ! Cwiform ! oh, conform, Seiior Ruperta It 
is not for you nor me to understand. We cannot, we can- 
not. Even to me there are things which be far from plain. 
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Concerning them, I have thought and prayed, only to be 
plunged into deeper darkness. Why should 1 need proof 
that San Pedro was Bishop of Rome? Why should I, I 
ask ? What if San Pablo was in Rome many years, and 
yet never once in his epistles mentioned the fact? What 
if there is no proof that San Pedro was ever in Rome at 
all ? What if San Pablo was himself ordained by a lay- 
man ? What if in the early Churches they knew nothing 
about saints as we understand it, and what if they elected 
their own overseers and deacons without regarding them 
as having priestly powers ? What if there have been rival 
Popes reigning at the same time, each ordaining prelates, 
so that if only one could be the true Pope thousands of 
ordinations must have been false? What if many of the 
Popes were vile men? What have I or you to do with it? 
I have thought it all out. It is for me, for you, to obey. 
That is all, that is all I Obey, Seiior Ruperto I " 

He spoke to himself rather than to me, and seemed, as 
it appeared to me, to be just thinking aloud. 

" That is the fit st thing ; conform, senor, conform ! " 
"And the other thing?" 

" The other thing! Oh, Holy Mother, help me! It is 
tills. Brother Ruperto. Persuade the senorita to wed 
Pablo Toledo." 
Why?" 

I cannot tell you. I cannot, I cannot ! But you must. 
If you will do this, and if you succeed, then — God help me, 
Imt my life and yours will be saved — aye, and hers, too, 
liers, too!" 

" Hers ! What do you mean ? " 
** Did you not know ? Her life hangs on this I " 
••On what?" 

" On her marriage with Pablo Toledo. Oh, the chain 
tiatli been forged link by link. Ah, you do not know the 
Sefior Ferdinand Toledo, Pablo's father. You do not 
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know that wily English Jesuit, Father Parsons. They 
have eyes that see everywhere, and they have been watch- 
ing, watching, planning, planning I And it is all complete. 
And now your life, my life, aye, her life, all hangs oo a 
thread. You can do much. Brother Ruperto, much, mudi! 
First conform, and promise to obey ! *' 

"Obey whom ?'• 

" Father P^u^ons and Senor Ferdinand Toleda Then 
persuade the senorita." 

" Then she is not willing to wed Pablo Toledo?" I 
said, my heart beating fast with a great joy. 

" Willing ! The saints be praised, no. But it must be! 
Holy Mother, I see no other way. And after all, why 
should I trouble? I am a priest of the Church, and 
should think only of the Church's will and the Churdi*s 
glory. Oh, if only— cmly — but what of that ? What if I 
was once a seedier and came of a noble family? What 
though my father, Don Carlos Alicante, is among the 
greatest nobles in Valencia? I have followed my own 
course and taken my vows. But you will do these two 
things. Brother Ruperto, you will do them? " 

At this I held my tongue, for my mind was so filled 
with conflicting thoughts, that I dared not speak. 

" Do you refuse? " he asked eagerly. " Will you not 
promise?" 

No, I'll not promise ! *' 

Ah ! " he cried eagerly, " you ¥dll not promise. Bat 
you will tell Pablo Toledo that I have pleaded widi yoo, 
you will tell him that ? " 

"Aye, I will teU him that" 

Then he gave a cry; but whether it was of relief or 
pain, I know not 

That same night we camped not far from the city of 
Cordova, on a broad, open plain. Even at night when the 
tents were pitched, we could see in the light of the waning 
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moon a broad tract of land, so wide and featureless that 
it appeared like a vast sea. Only a few olive trees were 
visible, and not a house was in sight. Indeed, I may here 
say that from Ciudad Real to Cordova is a great stretch 
of the most uninteresting country I have ever passed 
through. Throughout the summer the sun had shone 
fiercely upon the land, until it had become dry and parched, 
and the winter rains not yet having begun to fall, it re- 
minded one more of a desert than of a land which I had 
believed to be fertile beyond words. And here let me say 
for fear of misleading anyone concerning the condition 
of the country, that Spain is a land not only of varied 
climates, but of varied appearance. For while it is as a 
whole a sad, melancholy country, there are yet tracts of 
land which are of great richness. Especially is this true of 
Valencia and of the region around Seville ; nevertheless, as 
far as I saw it, what beauty it has is suggestive of our 
English autumn time, and not of our English spring time. 

But concerning this I must not speak, for I have much 
to tell concerning my experiences, and the appearance and 
condition of the country have but little to do with the 
events, which from this time came thick and fast. 

On the night following my conversation with Father 
lago Alicante, as we camped a few miles north of Cordova, 
my mind was naturally much occupied with what he had 
said. I was alone in my tent, which I had noticed was on 
the outside ring of the encampment. As I sat and 
thought, the silence of the night became more and more 
profound. Apparently all save the guards had fallen 
asleep, for no voice could I hear, save that of some wild 
animals, which gave forth from time to time strange 
piercing cries. Presently I lodced out and saw that the 
waning moon had set, and that the night had become dark. 
Then I lay down and tried to sleep, but no sleep would 
come to me, so full was my mind, not only of the events 
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I have set down, but of what nuglit happen in the near 
future. How long I lay I know not ; but prese ntly I was 
startled by hearing the sound of whispering voices dose 
beside me. Whetfier I shall be accused of doing that 
which a man of honour and an English gentleman may not 
do, I know not, but I listened attentively, e^iedally as I 
was sure they were the voices of Pablo Tcdedo and lago 
Alicante. 

'* It is late, and she will be asleep," said the young priest 
" To wake her would be to make her cry for help." 

" I care not," replied Pablo Toledo. " Have I not ar- 
ranged the guards so that we may converse together un- 
disturbed? After to-night I shall not be able to speak to 
her alone. Besides, it is not for you to create difficulties, 
but to obey me, Master Priest" 

"Ah, God be merciful I " said the young priest fear- 
fuUy. 

" He may be, but the King will not be if I tell him. Do 
you awake her, then. The voice of her confessor will not 
frighten her. Ah ! confessor I " and I heard him laugh 
scornfully. 

'' Be merciful, Seiior Capitan. I did my best with the 
young Englishman. I pleaded with him, I told him that 
his life, my life, her life, depended on her submission." 

" Tah ! You pleaded ! Madre de Dios, do you not 
know that he loves her as you do? " 
Silence I I say." 

As you do. Master Alicante. Deny it not. You be hut 
a poor priest, to fall in love with one of your penitents. 
Nevertheless, you do." 

" But no word have I spoken to her. Testigo Dios, I 
have never by sign or word " 

" You lie. Master Priest, you lie ! How else doth she 
know that you love her? How else would she persuade 
you to return their swords and " 
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'' Silence, I will awake her. Senorita, senorita I " 

I heard her voice in reply, and it sent my blood tingling 
wildly through my veins. What did it all mean? I asked 
myself again and again. 

For sometimes I heard only low whispering voices. 
Sometimes they seemed angry, at others pleading and tear- 
ful, but not one word did I understand. Presently there 
was a silence only to be followed by the sound of my own 
name. 

" Senor Ruperto Hamstead." It was the young priest 
who spoke. 

" Yes, what do you wish ? " 

" Come hither," he replied. 

With little ado I crept out into the night, and try the 
light of the stars, I saw Isabella de Valencia standing by 
the side of Pablo Toledo. 

" Seiior Hamstead," said Pablo Toledo to me, " some 
days ago, you said you desired much to meet me sword to 
sword." 

Aye," I replied. 

Then must you obey me now. Think not to escape, 
for though my soldiers have orders to hear nothing save 
what I command them, yet did you seek to escape " 

" I would not escape, even though it were easy to do so," 
I replied gravely. 

"No?" and he looked at me questioningly. " Me- 
thinks you have changed your desires, seiior? " 

" Yes," I replied. 

" And why, seiior ? " 

" That I can tell you when there is need, but not now." 

"You will not seek to escape, then? Palabra de un 
caballero" 

" No, I will not" 

** Then follow us to yonder secluded spot. There is that 
to be said which none but ourselves must bear." 
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I followed, and presently I stood beneath one of the 
very few olive trees which grew near. Here we waited a 
few minutes before he spoke ; evidently he was listening, 
and watching to assure himself that we were alone. 

" Sefior Ruperto Hamstead," he said presently, ** I have 
decided to give you a chance of saving your life." 

I waited in silence. 

" You know," he went on, " that I have willed to make 
the sefiorita my wife," and he bowed towards her. " To 
this end not only hath my father given his consent but also 
the King. But she hath pleaded with the King, so that^ 
well, I am forced to use strong means." 

"Well, sefior," I made answer, and then waited for 
him to continue. 

" Well, strange as it may appear that an English down 
should have aught to do with a Spnish nobleman's love, 
yet so it is. The senorita's decision now depends on yoo.** 

" On me, sefior? Explain." 

" Yes, I will explain. Sefior Hamstead, if the noble 
Dofia de Valencia becomes my wife, you will live ; if she 
doth not, well, you will die. That I swear by the Holy 
Cross and the Sacred Mass. Aye, and you will die such 
a death that even the souls of the infidel Moors who now 
bum in hell may pity you. That also I swear. But die 
sefiorita's answer depends on yours. If you wish to save 
your life, then she will become my wife." 

" Even yet I do not understand," I answered. " Will 
you explain more fully, and will the senorita also tell me 
her will?" 

At this Sefior PaUo Toledo drew himself up proudly, 
as though he were preparing to give commands, but nei- 
ther my eyes nor those of the young priest rested on htm* 
They were fixed steadily on the face of the young girif 
which we could plainly see by the light of the stars. 
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HOW I WAS BROUGHT BEFORE THE KING A THIRD TIME 

EVEN now the picture comes back to me as I saw it 
then. Dimly outlined in the near distance was the 
encampment, the white of the tents revealing 
itself in the darkness. All around us was a great stretch 
of land which rose and fell like vast waves, dotted only by 
a few trees. In the distance we could hear the champing 
of horses and mules, with an occasional low murmur 
of muleteers. Otherwise, the silence of night brooded 
upon us, for not a breath of wind stirred, and, save for the 
occasional frightened scream of hird and beast, it seemed 
the land of death. And there beneath this olive tree we 
stood — three men and this half-Spanish, half-English 
maid. Moonless as it was, the air was so clear that neither 
was hidden from the other's sight. Pablo Toledo's atti- 
tude of self-importance was so apparent that at another 
time I should have laughed at him as a conceited cox- 
comb, lago Alicante, on the other hand, was so over- 
ivhelmed with terror that no man could help pitying him. 
And yet his fear was not for the body. He was a man 
i¥ho could face death as calmly as another, and never by 
i¥ord or action suggest a coward. The agony which filled 
Tiim and the terror which haunted him were ghostly, and 
not of the flesh at all, as any man could see. As for Isa- 
1)ella de Valencia, she stood as rigid as a statue. 

The light of the stars was not enough to reveal her fea- 
tures clearly, but I saw that she walked steadily and 
Wrongly, neither was there a quiver in her voice nor a 
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catch in her breath. And this to me was wonderful For 
if lago Alicante spoke truly, her life was in danger even 
as ours were, and it was surely no little thing for a young 
maid, tenderly reared, to be alone in a dreary place with 
three men. 

" It is this, Senor Hamstead," she said quietly, but her 
voice was filled with scorn. " Senor Pablo Toledo hath 
long wished me to wed him, and I, who have not desired 
a husband, have answered him nay. Still he hath per- 
sisted, even to my annoyance and discomfort Now he 
saith he hath discovered certain things concerning me- 
and others — ^which place me in his power. If he revcab 
these things to the King, then will the King commit us aO 
to death. But if I will wed him, then will he hold his 
peace. I shall have the honour to be his wife. Padre Ali- 
cante, and you will still have the King's smile. This is 
worthy of Senor Pablo Toledo. He cannot win a wife, 
so he will seek to buy her — but what of that? It is his 
excellency's will." 

Pablo Toledo gnashed his teeth with rage, and I heard 
him uttering curses under his breath, but he made no reply 
to what she said. 

" Still I do not understand, seiiorita," I made answer. 
" He said that I had something to do with all this. What 
is it, senorita, and what hath my consent to do with Ae 
matter?" 

She seemed about to reply, but lago Alicante broke in 
feverishly 

" Is it not enough that you bade the senorita to see to 
it that your arms were restored? Is it not enough diat 
she caused the guard from Toledo to be lessened by one 
half ? Is it not enough that she aided and abetted in her 
mother's escape, while I became her willing tool? Have 
we not in all these things opposed both Church and King, 
and there is forgiveness in the heart of neither? " 
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"Aye," cried Pablo Toledo, " and have you not, Master 
Priest, dared to love this woman ? You, a priest of God I 
— and wilJ you not, if you die, go to hell unshriven? " 

" Still I do not understand," I said. " If what you say 
i» true, I did only what any man may da I did but strike 
a blow for my liberty. ' I did but use means which any 
man may use. Why, Uten, should I fear death? The 
King must have known this when I was brought before 
him, and yet he spoke kindly to me, and hath given com- 
mands that I may not be treated as a prisoner, but as a 
guesL" 

T<dedo laughed scornfully. " Cabesa del nabo " (head of 
a turnip) , he cried, " are twice two four ? Is it cold when 
it snows? Oh, you fool, you blind fooll But — there, 
you are Ei^Iish, and may not be blamed for your thick 
skull I It is enough that I have but to open my mouth, and 
you die. Aye, and the senorita dies, and my lovelorn priest 
dies. And such a death, Santo Dios, what a death 1 Now, 
then, the seiiortta says that you can save your life, if you 
will. If you bid her close my mouth by marrying me, 
then she will marry me ! " 

" And doth she love you ? " 

" The woman hath not yet been bom who could resist 
loving me," he replied with a swagger. " It is true she 
hath been poisoned by her heretic mother, but what then? 
Doth the sun warm? And can a woman live long with me, 
and not yield to me ? " 

Even then I laughed, so like a turkey cock did he be- 
have; nevertheless, the situation was grave enough, as 
will plainly be seen. 

" Is it true what he saith, sefiorita? " I asked. " Can 
be speak that to the King which will mean our death? " 

*' Yes," she replied with effort 

" But, but " 

" I tell you," she interrupted, " that if he speaketH 
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into the King's ear that which he can prove, we shall 
all die." 

"Aye, and bum in hell ! " cried the priest " Bum in 
hell, Senor Ruperto I Dwell forever ahd ever with grin- 
ning, howling devils ! For unshriven and unforgiven shall 
we fall into the burning lake, whi^ nevermore shall a word 
of hope or comfort reach us." 

" Go to^ man," I said. " That is ip thor^ands of a merd- 
ful God. If we die, we die, and yet-; — " Then I paused, 
for the meaning of it all' came to me. |Iow could I see 
Isabella de Valencia condemned to .deatii? 

"And you say," I continued, turning to her, " that if I 
will, you will marry him. . That yoUfWill do this to save 
my life?" 

" You have been kind to my mother," she said. " Yoa 
have risked your life for her. To save her you have come 
to Spain ; to save her you have been placed in this position. 
Therefore will I do what a daughter jnay — and ought I 
will buy your life — if it is your will ! " 

" But I will not be bought," I said, for at that moment 
I would far rather see her die than be wedded to the swag- 
gering mountebank who stood by us. " If you would not 
wed him, but to save my life, then would I rather my life 
not be saved. But fear not, senorita. ' Hay un manano,' 
as you Spaniards say; and, as surely as there is a to- 
morrow you shall be set free from this braggart." 

" Spoken like a man," said the priest ; " but, Madre di 
Dios, you do not know, Senor Ruperto. Death ! I fear 
not that ; but the wrath of the Church, the curses of the 
Church ! Help, Mother of God, help ! " 

"This, then, is your answer!" cried Pablo Tolcda 
" Wait for the wrath of the Senor Don Capitan Pablo dc 
Toledo I Aye, wait and tremble! For mercy will I not 
have. Nay, if there be one device more hellish than an- 
other, whereby you shall be tortured — ^thcn, by the Mass, 
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you shall suflfer it ! As for you, senorita, you will not be 
my wife, eh? Think before you confess to loving this 
thick-skulled Englishman. Think, I say, for " 

"Stop!* she cried. "Love him — Seiior Hamstead? 
Love him! I hate him, hate him! Do you hear? hate 

him! Hath he not But there, I will not speak of 

these things to one I so much despise ; but think not that 
the Englishman is aught to me. Every time I think of him 
I am angry with him, neither would I move my finger to 
save his life, had he not come hither to save my mother. 
This I say that I may throw back his taunts. He told me 
I would sell my mother, when I have been selling my soul 
to save her. He said I was unworthy to have an English 

mother, when But it is enough. Let me go to my 

rest. And yet I thank him for saying what he hath. I 
welcome rather the curses of the Church than your bless- 
ings." 

After that, but little more was said, for we returned 
each one to his tent, and to the silence of the night. But, 
as may be imagined, sleep came not to me. I was too be- 
wildered to think clearly, and yet I racked my brain sorely 
to find a meaning to what had taken place. For, truth 
to tell, I could not understand the maid's behaviour. She 
said she would marry Pablo Toledo to save my life, and 
yet she declared that she hated me ; that her sacrifice would 
be because I had tried to save her mother, for death was 
more welcome than the thought of being the wife of Pablo 
Toledo. I say all this confused me much, and, the more I 
thought, the more puzzling did it all become. Did she, I 
asked myself, love this young priest who had been the in- 
strument she had used ? I thought not, and yet I did not 
know, for she spoke to him more kindly than to either of 
us. 

The next day we started our journey southward again, 
for the most part travelling through a rich plain, and keep- 
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tag the banks of the river Guadalquivir well in sight The 
journey, which had not been unpleasant, in spite of my 
many forebodings, now became dreary and sad. The 
seiiorita's words seemed to press upon my heart like heavy 
weights, for, in spite of my proud boasts, my confidence in 
winning her love had all gone. When she had in her pas- 
sion told me that she hated me, I could laugh — aye, and 
vow that I would conquer her ; but when, after she had 
been willing to marry a man that she despised in order to 
save mv life, and vet confess a few minutes afterwards to 
that same man that she hated me, it seemed as though her 
heart was a sealed book, which I should never have the 
right to open. For, as may be imagined, I had ceased to 
despise her, also I no longer scorned myself for loving her. 
Although there were many things I could not understand, 
I had learned to believe that she was not indifferent to her 
mother's welfare, and that, but for her, she might have 
been a prisoner even now. Nay, more, I began to fed 
that she had a noble nature, and that, if my mother saw 
her, she would think of her as one who was worthy to bear 
a noble English name. Thus, I do not know why, but I 
no longer felt angrj- with her — rather a heavy hand seemed 
to rest upon my heart, while the sky of my life was as 
black as ink. 

Perchance, moreover, this was because a change had 
come in the weather. I had been told that in Seville the 
sky was nearly always bright, and that the countryside was 
of rare beauty. Yet I found nothing but a drear flat coun- 
try, through which coiled a great brown muddy river. 
It is true that the country was not so treeless, but, as 
winter was now upon us, they were all leafless save for the 
olive and orange trees, whose leaves were grey and 
parched with the sun of the last summer. The drendiii^ 
rain which fell, moreover, chilled me to the very bone, and 
our horses, which splashed through seas of mud, for there 
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are no roads worth speaking of in Spain, drooped thdr 
heads wearily, as though they longed for their journey's 
end. And this came two nights after the one I have 
spoken of, and right glad was I to see the walls of this old 
city, even although I believed that my entrance therein 
meant suffering and death. 

No socHier did we enter than I saw that we were not in a 
Spanish city, but in one which was in nearly every respect 
Moorish. For not only were the people darker-skinned 
than those of the north, but the houses and streets every- 
where gave signs of Moorish tastes and desires. Not that 
the streets were narrower than those of Toledo, but I saw 
that at the back of the streets, and within great walls, 
were Moorish gardens of great beauty. I thought, too, 
that the people seemed more cheerful than those of the 
north, but my observations might not be worth much, for, 
in truth, my mind was much occupied with other matters. 

We stayed not anywhere in Seville, but wended our way 
along many narrow ■cailes, or roads, until I saw rising be- 
fore me the grey walls of the great cathedral. This we 
passed quickly, for although its wondrous size and mar- 
vellous beauty attracted my mind greatly, my attention 
was quickly drawn from it by the sight of another building 
close by. 

" Know you what that is? " said Pablo Toledo, who had 
not spoken to me for two days, but who now came to my 
side. 

I shook my head. 

" That is the Alcazar." 

I did not speak. 

" It is the palace of the King," he said, " but it also 
hath dungeons. Sc»ne say the bones of dead men lie rot- 
ting in them ; sanne say the spirits of those same dead men 
haunt them. You will have joyous company, dog of a 
heretic." 
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** Even if that be the case, I shall be better situated than 
yoa," I replied. 

Why ? " he asked in astonishment 
Because I shall not have you to live Vfiih" I r^ 
plied. 

He started as though he had been stung. 

" The seiiorita also thinks as I do/' I went on mock- 
ingly. "You offered her either the dungeons and the 
death or a place at your side, and she showed her 
ready wit by choosing the former. Aye, but I do pity 
you, Sefior Capitan, for you cannot get away from your- 
self." 

At this he half drew his sword from its sheath, and 
then pushed it back again savagely. 

"Ah, you English heretic," he cried, "but you shaD 
suffer for this; aye, by the Mass, you shall." Then be 
drew still nearer to me, and deliberately spat in my face. 
" That is how I regard you," he cried, and went away 
laughing. 

Strange as it may seem, this insult, which at ordinary 
times would have filled me with black rage, now caused 
my spirits to rise. The cold weight upon my heart rolled 
away, and I felt my own man again. For the man made 
me record a solemn vow. Nay, more than that, I swore 
that I would never rest until I had made him pay for what 
he had done — ^that whether I was bond or free, well or ill, 
that insult should be wiped out. And this not only nerved 
my arm, but gave hope to my heart. I felt that, in q)ite of 
all I had heard, I should not die until Pablo Tcdedo and I 
had met man to man, and until I had choked him with his 
own words. 

A little later I had entered the King's palace, but I saw 
naught of it, for without ado, and without knowing what 
had become of those I cared for, I was placed in a dark 
room, where, while not badly treated, I was closdy 
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watched ; neither was I allowed to have either fresh air or 
exercise. 

How long I stayed there, I know not ; but the time was 
long. Day succeeded day, and wedc succeeded week with- 
out aught happening. During the early part of the time 
Padre Sanchez came at intervals to cure me of my heresy, 
but he seemed, as I thought, to grow careless concerning 
my conversion, owing to the other interests which occupied 
him. 

I asked him many times concerning the senorita, 
but nothing would he tell me. Rather he made haste 
to leave me whenever I mentioned her name. Neither 
did I learn anything concerning the young priest lago 
Alicante. 

" You will know all too soon for your comfort, my son," 
he said once. " Let me pray you to conform speedily, for 
there is no forgiveness in hell." 

And this was nearly all I learnt during the many weeks 
I stayed there, until I was, as may be imagined, sore dis- 
traught. For although I still held to it that I should not 
die until I had paid the debt I owed to Pablo Toledo, my 
heart ached terribly for Isabella de Valencia. Hating me 
as she did, I still loved her with a great love, and many 
hours did I spend devising impossible means whereby I 
might discover where she was and escape with her. But 
concerning this, hope began presently to die ; for the more 
I reflected on our position, the more impossible did it 
seem that I should ever see her again. Time after time did 
I rack my brains to understand the meaning of it all, but 
all my thinking led me to no satisfactory conclusion. For 
how could I, closely imprisoned, not only escape, but find 
her, and take her to a place of safety? For escape by 
myself I never dreamed of, although I believe I might 
have accomplished it had I made the endeavour. But 
what profit was my own escape, if I had to leave her at 
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die mercy of those who brought, as it seemed to me, 
nameless charges against her? No, no; I was promised 
that we shoold be brought together before the King, and 
this was my one hope. 

^ What month are we in? " I asked of the gaoler, after 
many, many days. 

•^Enera" 

Then, when many other days had passed away, I asked 
again: 

"What month is it?' 

" Marzo." 

"IstheKinginSeviUe?'' 

" No." 

"When will he return?" 

** I know not." 

" Be there many prisoners here? ** 

" Many prisoners I When hath there not been prisoners 
in Seville?" 

" Tell me who they are." 

But to this demand I received no reply, although I 
pleaded hard. 

During these months I saw but little light, nor breathed 
pure air, and yet so healthy was the body God had given 
me, that I suffered no ailment. Moreover, I exercised 
myself often as well as I was able. Each day I used all my 
muscles severely. I leaped, I ran around my prison, I 
accomplished all sorts of cat-like tricks, which, as a 
learned doctor hath told me since, benefited me mudi, and 
perhaps kept me from many ailments. Moreover, I prayed 
more than ever I had prayed before in my life, and this 
comforted and strengthened me much. For while I prayed 
God seemed very near to me, and then it was that my 
prison house seemed not so dreary, neither did hope die 
away. 

But on these things I will not dwell, for they will be of 
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little interest to those who read this history, especially as 
I have yet many things to tell, which even yet I have not 
ceased to wonder at 

It must have been early in April, I take it, when the 
King, who had been called from Seville to Lisbon almost 
as soon as he had reached it, returned thither again. Even' 
although I was alone in the darkness, I felt that events of 
importance were happening, and as a consequence, when 
my gaoler bade me follow him to the King's presence, I 
was not one whit surprised, neither was my gait unsteady 
when I entered a great hall which was built after the 
Moorish fashion, and in which the King sat. 

As far as I could ju(^, nearly the same people had 
congregated as when I had been brought before him at the 
Escurial, but I paid heed only to one, and that was to the 
woman who during the months of silence I had learnt to 
love mOTe and more. 

" This matter hath been delayed long owing to urgent 
affairs," said the King. " Still it is doubtless the will of 
God, else why should I be called away? Grave charges 
were hinted at, which up to this time I have not been able 
to examine. Let me hear them now. It is my will." 

At that my heart beat fast, for Father Parsons began 
to speak, and the spirit of cruelty breathed through his 
every word. 
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THE king's command 

GRIEVE to trouble your Majesty with this thii^," 
he said, " since it is a matter which the Holy 
Fathers of the Church could very well deal with, 
but your Majesty has expressed the desire that it shoold 
be brought before you in this fashion, and your Majesty's 
lightest wish is law." 

At this he paused, and the King nodded to him to pro- 
ceed. 

" The will of Heaven hath often been made known to 
your Majesty by means of dreams, visions, and prophetic 
warnings," went on Father Parsons. " This is a direct 
sign that you are regarded with special favour in Heaven, 
and that you, above all, are chosen to show forth the will 
of the Most High. Yet even these special manifestations 
of holy saints and angels are fraught with danger, for 
there be some who, to their own destruction, will seek to 
deceive the very elect." 

"What mean you? What direct charge do yon 
make ? " said the King. " Hitherto I have not had time 
to inquire closely into the matter. The young English 
heretic was brought to me, because a special miracle had 
been wrought to save his life. I received him kindly, and 
ordered his speedy conversion because of the things which 
have been revealed to me concerning such an one. Since 
that time you have told me that this alleged miracle should 
be inquired into, seeing you had reason to believe there had 
been much deceit I understand you have made sudi in- 
quiries ? '* 
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•' Yes, sire, I have." 

" And have you discovered aught ? " 

"Aye, I have discovered that the three Englishmen, 
one of whom is here a prisoner, and who hath now been 
closely guarded many months, bribed the gaolers to admit 
disguised as priests certain infidel Jews. These Jews, for 
a certain sum of money, cunningly devised a means where- 
by the real image of £1 Cristo was taken away, and in its 
place to put a false unhallowed figure full of mechanical 
springs. Thus it came about that when the figure of El 
Cristo was appealed to, these infidel Jews, being hid- 
den, caused the mechanical springs to work, whereby 
the arm moved, and all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought." 

" Madre de Dios! '* cried the King, rising to his feet. 
''If this be true, the lost souls of infidel Jews shall pity 
him who hath done this I " 

** I can find those who will vouch for it," said Father 
Parsons, with a cruel, mocking smile on his lips. 

" And the gaoler, where is he ? " 

" He hath escaped, sire." 

" But you are certain of this thing? " 

"Aye, for after much searching, the cunningly con- 
trived figure was found in the house of a Jew, fashioned 
as I have described." 

" And these infidels whom the Englishmen bribed, what 
hath become of them ? " 

" Some have been taken and punished by death ; others 
I grieve to say, have escaped. Search hath continually 
been made for the two English heretics who have escaped, 
togetfier with the Englishwomen they spirited away, but 
as yet in vain." 

"You mean the Sefiora de Valencia and her tiring- 
woman?" 

" Yes, sire*' 
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They must be found — they must be found, I say ! " 
They will be found, sire; no effort is being spared 
Still, we have the man, Rupert Hamstead, who hath ooih 
cocted this Uasphemy. He hath been safely guarded, bat 
because of your desire hath up to now beoi treated witb 
leniency." 

" Where is he ? Let him stand forth." 

" Ruperto Hamstead, stand forth I " I heard someooe 
say, and like a man in a dream I moved two steps towards 
the King. 

'' I will call witnesses to prove the truth of what I have 
said," said Father Parsons. 

" No, no ! I desire to hear them not. You say you 
have inquired into this, and have satisfied yourself? " 

" Yes, sire ! " 

" That he hath knowingly connived at this sacrilege to 
save his life and gain my smile?" 

" Yes, sire ! " 

" That is enough. Let him suffer what such as he 
should suffer. Let him be spared nothing — ^nothing. It is 
the will of God. But let his sufferings take place publicly, 
that men everywhere may know that I will not be mocked, 
and that they may realise the doom of those who Mrould 
mock or deny our holy faith." 

At this he prepared to leave the room as though every- 
thing were proved. No further question asked he, ndtfaer 
did he trouble to have witnesses called. And this, know- 
ing my innocence, caused a great anger to come to me. 
It gave me strength to speak, moreover, for up to now I 
had listened like a man who had been well-nigh stunned 
by a cruel blow. 

" This is a lie, your Majesty ! " I cried " I swear I 
am innocent of what has been laid to my charge ! " 

For a moment he seemed so overcome with astonishment 
that he sat down. 
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** Do you dare to say that the holy father hath spdcen a 
lie ? " he said. 

*' I say that either he hath lied or that he hath been mis- 
informed/' I replied, " and I pray you not to send a man 
to his death, without yourself making inquiries, for I 
swear I am guiltless of this matter." 

At this he rose to his feet again. 

" The oath of a heretic ! " he said scornfully. " But 
stay; I gave commands for thy conversion. Dost thou 
conform ? " 

" I seek to find the truth," I replied, " and I pray you 
to use your wisdom in this matter." 

"As though I could trouble myself to seek to justify a 
heretic," he said scornfully. "You know my will, holy 
fathers. Let him suffer and die as he deserves, and spare 
no pains to bring to justice all who may be connected with 
this unholy deed." 

In spite of myself my heart sank within me, for now I 
could not see a ray of light anywhere. I looked eagerly 
around the room, but nowhere could I see one sign of pity. 
Father Parsons was smiling with vindictive triumph, while 
Seiior Toledo and his son Pablo sought not to conceal their 
cruel joy. In truth, there was on the face of the latter such 
a look as I trust I may never see again, for it revealed the 
unholy triumph of a fiend, and not the victory of a htmian 
being. 

But a moment later a new feeling possessed not only me, 
but everyone else present. The King, who had taken two 
steps toward the door, stood still, while the laugh of tri- 
rnnph which Pablo Toledo gave ended in a cry of fierce 
anger. Many others, too, stared open-mouthed, while 
angry murmurs passed from lip to lip. And this was 
caused by a woman's voice speaking clearly and steadily, a 
vcMoe which to me was sweeter than any music outside 
heaven. 
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'' I claim to speak, your Majesty. I deny what Father 
Parsons hath said. This man is innocent I " 

I turned my eyes toward Senorita de Valencia as she 
spoke, and then I prayed God to forgive me for the cmd 
words I had spoken to her. 

"' Your name, woman ? " said the King, passing his 
hands across his dull-looking eyes, as though he could not 
see clearly. 

" Isabella de Valencia, only child of Don Femandio 
Basilio de Valencia," she replied. 

''And you claim to speak and declare this man innocent 
after what the holy father hath said ? " 

" I do." 

" Take her away. She is mad ! " cried many voices. 

" Nay, she shall speak," said the King. Perchance he 
was moved by the beauty of her face, for, although she 
looked pale and worn, never had I seen her so lovely as oo 
that day. " What would you say, maiden ? Our ear is 
ever open to the faithful daughters of Spain, and esft- 
cially to those who are the children of our noble cavaliers 
who have served us so well." 

'' I say, your Majesty, that Rupert Hamstead is inno- 
cent of that which hath been laid to his charge. Tbb I 



swear." 
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But Father Parsons declares that he saw the ann 
move, and that afterwards a false image hath been di^ 
covered." 

" I swear he is innocent, your Majesty. I swear that 
he is ignorant of all these things." 

" Then believe you that a miracle was really wrought?* 
asked the King, who seemed much moved. 

She hesitated a second and then replied : 

" No, your Majesty." 

" Then if he is innocent, somecme else is guilty.** 

"Yes, sire!" 
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** Know you who is the guilty person? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

"Who, then?" 

" I am guilty, sire ! ** 

"You?" 

"Yes, sire!" 

For a moment a great hush fell upon us all. We 
could hear the beating of our hearts, while even the King 
stood aghast, and incapable of speech. 

" You did this blasphemous thing? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

"Why?" 

" To save my mother and her old servant.** 

Again the King paused, and by the look in his eyes I 
thought he was puzzled. 

" But how could you think to save your mother by such 
means ? " 

" I believed that these men were sent by God to take my 
kved ones away from those who sought their death. Once 
before had they saved Esther Truscott, even on the day 
when she was dragged to the stake on the Circo Romano.** 

"Aye, I remember hearing about it," said the King, like 
a man speaking to himself. 

" For this they were taken and cast into prison, and 
after this I did many things to try and save their lives." 

"Aye," said the King — forgetting, as I believe, his 
exalted position in his interest in her story — " and what 
then?" 

" When I knew they were to be tried at El Cristo de la 
Vega, I knew also that an appeal would be made to the 
figure on the altar. Then did I conceive this thing in 
x-der to save their lives." 

Your Majesty, she is mad," said more than one voice. 
I am not mad," she said. " I did this, and the man 
Ruperto Hamstead is innocent. He knew naught of it. 
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neither he nor his companions. They were as much aston- 
ished as the others." 

" But again I ask, how could saving these men also save 
your mother? " asked the King, still forgetting the horror 
of her deed in his desire to know the workings of the 
young maid's mind. 

" I knew that such an event would gfive them much con- 
sideration, and I believed that you would desire to sec 
them. I knew also that you had commanded my mother 
to your presence out of respect for my noble father. More- 
over, I saw that they were strong, courageous men, and 
would dare much to save my mother." 

** Then it was you who caused their weapons to be 
restored ? " 

" It was I, sire," and her voice trcmWed not one whit, ' 
neither did either her eyelids or her mouth quiver. 

" But there is something else," said the King. " You 
could not do these things alone. You could not have 
taken away the holy image alone, neither could you have 
placed a false one in its place. Nor, indeed, could you 
alone have restored the weapons of these Englishmen." 

At this she was silent, and, as I thought, her face be- 
came paler. 

" She is mad, your Majesty," said Seiior Toledo. " Her 
troubles have bereft her of her right faculties." 

" Silence," said the King angrily, and I saw by his face 
that his mind was slowly grasping the issues of the strange 
confession he had been hearing. 

" Had you an acccxnplice ? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

" Tell me his name." 

She opened her mouth as if to speak, but no word ^ 
caped her. 

" You know his name ? " 

" Yes. sire." 
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" Tell me his name, I command you." 
No, sire, I cannot tell you." 

You refuse!" And the King spoke as though he 
were as much astonished as angry. 

I will not tell you his name," she replied. 
Why will you not tell ? " he asked, still, as I believed, 
much wrought upon by her beauty and her strange con* 
fession. 

She remained silent and motionless. 

" Is it scMne man that you love ? " 

" As you mean it — ^no, sire I " 

*' Then why will you not tell ? " 

''Because it is not right that I should. He was but my 
instrtunent ; mine was the hand that guided it. He had no 
will, no thought in the matter. I planned it all, willed it 
all. I will bear the penalty." 

" But tell me his name. This shall be borne in mind." 

" No, sire, I cannot tell." 

" You refuse to tell your King? " 

" I cannot, sire, I cannot ! " 

" Arouse me not to anger, maiden," and I saw his pale, 
unhealthy face grow red with rage. " For the last time 
I command you — tell me the name of your accomplice." 

" No, sire, I cannot." 

For a moment he was silent, then he stamped his foot in 
anger. As he did so, a cry like that of a man in agony 
escaped him. As I was told, while at the Escurial, he 
suffered much in this foot, and so sensitive was it to pain 
that he could not touch it without sore torment. The 
stamp which he gave, therefore, caused him such agony 
that he lost control of himself. 

"Throw both her and him into the dungeons!" he 
cried, " the dark ones at the entrance of the garden ! And 
see that the truth is got from her. She is a heretic herself 
as well as her mother ! Let my will be done. The peas. 
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the screws, the radc — let them all be applied until she 
hath told the villain's name. After that, let them both 
die." 

Then he hobbled out of the room, and I knew by his face 
that he suffered scarcely less agony than that to whidi 
he had doomed the woman who, by her great deed of sac- 
rifice, had sought to save my life. 

Of what took place after that, I have but little knowl- 
edge, so overwhelmed was I by what I had seen and heard 
For although I have, according to my remembrance, faith- 
fully set down how Isabella de Valencia sought to prove 
my innocence of the charge Father Parsons had brought 
against me, yet so overwrought was I during the whole 
time, that doubtless much escaped my notice, and many 
words were uttered which under ordinary circumstances I 
should have remembered. Therefore, being as it were 
like a man stunned, I realised scarce anything until pres- 
ently I found myself in a foul dut^;eon, which had evi- 
dently been dug out of the soil. 

For some little time, moreover, I could not well connect 
the things which I had heard and seen, but this was not for 
long. As I thought of what this maid had done, my heart 
grew warm, and then my brain became clear and stroi%- 
It was then that I saw the meaning of much that had been 
dark to me. This maid, whom I had declared to be un- 
worthy to be the daughter of an Englishwoman, had aD 
along been planning fw her liberty. It was because of 
this that she desired me to write this letter ; it was she 
who had been matching her wits against that of Seflor 
Toledo and Father Parsons. It was she who had caused 
the supposed miracle to be worked on our behalf. It was 
she who abetted her mother's escape. Moreover, she had 
done it all warily, so warily that at the time she was not 
suspected of these things. 

Concerning the name of her accomplice there couM be 
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no mistake or mystery. The young priest, lago Alicante, 
had done her bidding. I recalled his wild prayer for for- 
giveness and his frantic appeals. Because he loved her, 
he could not refuse to do her bidding, and she had used her 
power over him to try and save her mother. 

" God forgive me for misjudging her I " I prayed again 
and again, for now I realised her nobility, now I saw a 
woman as far above others as the stars were above the 
earth. There was no need for her to speak. Evidently 
Father Parsons had so framed his story that no suspicion 
could fall upon her, and yet, knowing that thereby she was 
dooming herself to the anger of Church and King, she 
had told her story. 

"Oh, how I love her!" I cried aloud, my heart all 
aflame, and even as I heard myself saying this came the 
determination to save her. Hitherto I had done nothing, 
but now I must act. Hitherto I could do nothing, for it 
had come to me that she would be safe until the King's 
return, but now I must save her. But how? 

I saw now, moreover, that Senor Toledo and his son 
together with Father Parsons had so framed their story 
that all the blame should fall upon me and none upon her. 
Doubtless they had reasons for doing this. Doubtless they 
knew of what she had done, and were also aware of the 
part lago Alicante had taken in the matter. This fact 
explained all that I had seen and heard, and I felt sure 
they had hoped that their knowledge would cause her to 
be their willing slave. I felt sure, moreover, that she had 
defied them to do their worst, and they, discovering her 
mind, had devised some other means of bending her will 
according to their desire. 

At first I could not help wondering that the King had 
not remarked upon the great disparity of Father Parsons* 
statements, and those which the senorita had afterwards 
made ; but as all the world knows, he was not a man of 
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judgment ; rather he was carried hither and thither by his 
passions and his desires. 

AU these thoughts and many more came rushing 
into my mind during the time which I spent in the 
dark dungeon into which I had been cast, and a thou- 
sand times did I upbraid myself for being a blind, wit- 
less clown. 

Had I the brains of a rabbit, I told mysdf again and 
again, I should have known all these things, and have long 
before led her into liberty. Even yet, however, I could 
not explain everj-thing. I reflected that she might have 
escaped with her mother on the day that Mawg^ Killi- 
grew and John Trenoweth went away with the gipsies. 
Why, then, had she not done so? But rack my brains as 
I might, the meaning of this, as well as that of many other 
things, came not to me. 

But how to save her? That was now the great ques- 
tion. I realised the situation. We were both in prison, 
both in dungeons. I called to mind the Kingf s command, 
and then my heart gave a great lea^p. We were in dun- 
geons at the entrance of the gardens. How many were 
there ? Possibly only three or four. If this were so, we 
might be close together I The thought filled me with de- 
light. Ah ! but how long would she be kept in her prison 
before torture was applied? The King in his passion had 
commanded torture. I must waste no time. 

Not a ray of light reached me, therefore I could not tell 
how I was situated; so I crept slowly around, feeling 
the sides of my prison with my hands. As well as I could 
make out, the place was well-nigh round, and measured, 
it might be, twelve feet across. After a time, I discovered 
an aperture which I took to be a doorway, but which pres- 
ently turned out to be a place intended for prayer. After 
fully examining this aperture with my fingers, and satis- 
fying myself that it was not a doorway, I continued my 
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search, until I presently gave a cry of joy, for I knew that 
I had found a doorway. 

" This doorway must lead somewhere," I thought, " but 
where ? Can it be possible that I am divided from her by 
only a few inches of wood? " 

I listened intently, but all was silent as death. 

" If I could only break down that door," I thought 
" Let me try its strength " ; but before I could put my 
thought into deeds, I heard a murmur of voices. I there- 
fore remained quiet, and made no movement whatever, 
for I knew that if I were discovered in making an attempt 
to escape I should be guarded with greater vigilance. 
Hard as it was, therefore, to keep still, I waited for a long 
time in silence; and in this I was wise, for presently I 
heard the sound of voices again, which was presently fol- 
lowed by a flash of light, and the opening of my prison 
door. 



XXVIII 

THE PASSAGE FROM THE ALCAZAR TO THE TORRES 

DEL ORO 

A GAOLER entered bearing a candle in one hand 
and a plate of food in another. At the door stood 
another man, who was evidently his comrade. 
** A good appetite, Seiior Englishman," he said, with a 
laugh. " Yet why you should be fed it puzzles me to know. 
A waste of food and wine, I call it. Feed one day and 
bum the next I Hah! hah ! " 

The man's voice was thick, and, if I mistook not, he had 
been drinking. If this were so, his tongue might be 
loosed. 

Have you brought me much wine ? " I asked. 
Aye," he said, " a quart. If you were to be a pris- 
oner long, you would have none, but it is our rule to give 
a man plenty of both good food and wine, when he is to 
be burned the next day. Hah! hah! foolishness, I call 
it, and a waste of good victuals. But what would you? 
The holy fathers will have it so." 

" Then I am to be burned to-morrow ? " I said, noting 
that the man was well-nigh drunk. 

" Aye, to-morrow. But fear not, man ; you are to have 
a priest, I am told, which is more than you, being a heretic, 
deserve. Besides, I have heard that if the faggots bum 
well, a man suffers naught after the first strong flame. It 
is not you who are to be pitied — ^it is the sefiorita.'' 

" Aye," I said, keeping myself as well under oxitrd as 
I was able ; " and are you fond of wine ? " 

810 
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" By tlic Mass, and am I not! Already, tlic Kino^ hav- 
ing lately come to Seville, we have made merry, and both 
my mate and I have drunk both well and long. Let the 
King come often, I say, for when he is here good wine is 
plenty. Why, that which I have brought you is rarely 
strong. Is that not so, Carlos ? " 

"Si, Mateo, muy fuerte. Ah! by the Mass, I would 
I had the drinking of it instead of this English here- 
tic." 

The man spoke with a hiccup, and evidently their con- 
viviality had unloosed their tongues. If I could only lead 
them to tell me the things I wanted to know ! 

" Come, eat your supper, Seiior Englishman. Hark ! 
The clock strikes ten, and we have promised to meet our 
companions in the wine shop in the Calle del Guzman el 
Bueno. Eat, man— quickly, for I must take the jug and 
the plate away with me." 

" Nay, be not over hasty," I said. " I have been lonely 
for many months, and the sound of your voice does me 
good. You are both right pleasant fellows. Besides, 
you say I am to be burned to-morrow." 

" Aye, to-morrow, at noon. I tell you, seiior, we will 
be there, and, heretic though you are, we will bid you Va 
con Dios." 

" And the senorita, will she bum with me ? " I said, try- 
ing to speak carelessly. 

"By San Jose, but you be a cool-headed cabdlero, 
seiior," said one, with a laugh. " Mostly the heretics cry 
aloud for help, or else they sit like men deaf and dumb 
and paralysed. Aye, but you are a brave man. No, 
senor, the senorita will not bum with you. What would 
you? She is of noble family, and reared in the faith. 
When she will die I know not. Possibly not for many 
days. She is to have the torture, man, the torture. Aye, 
I would like to see her as she walks with her bare feet 
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upon the peas. I would like to see her placed on the radc 
and hear her scream." 

" Oh, she will not scream," said the other. " She is a 
Valencia, and as proud as Don Guzman. When we took 
her food just now, she would not speak to us. She hath 
also refused to see a holy father. But what would you? 
She is the daughter of an English mother, else would she 
not have done such a terrible thing. By the Mass, I won- 
der the saints did not strike her dead. But eat, senor, eat, 
for we must go." 

" Nay, nay," I said. " Surely there is no need yet 
I long for company, and you be pleasant senors. Then, 
too, you be cabdleros, I am an Elnglish cdballero, and 
you are Spanish. Surely you come of noble families?" 

" Yo soy Mateo de Castile," replied the man proudly, 
and I saw I had pleased them by my words, for there is no 
man under heaven so full of vanity as a Spaniard. " My 
friend is Carlos de Andalucia. Si, senor, we have good 
blood in our veins." 

" Then, senors, I ask you to drink my wine. I am not 
thirsty. I will eat and you shall drink." 

" Buena," was the reply. " No one will know. The 
priest is not coming to you till to-morrow, and the seiiorita 
is in the next dungeon but one — is it the next but one, or 
the next but two, Mateo? Anyhow, from here we can 
hear everything. Aye, let us drink, then," and each took 
a deep draught of the wine. 

" Oh, that I had a gallon instead of a quart," I thought 
" Still, I must make the most of my chance." 

" This is not an ordinary prison, is it ? " I asked. 

" Prison, senor ; this is no prison — and yet it is, seehig 
there are four dungeons here, in which prisoners are often 
put — ^but really is part of a tunnel, and the tunnel leads to 
the Torres del Rio, half a mile from here." 

" Ah, is there a tower by the river ? " I asked. 
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Aye, there is. A watch tower, built by the Moors. 
Many call it the Torres del Oro, because it gleams yellow 
when the sun was setting." 

'' Ah, a watch tower/' I said ; *' then I suppose soldiers 
are there ? " 

" No, senor, no; only an old man, but he is very wake- 
ful, and he gives the signals. Oh, and he never drinks, 
never, never ! He sits alone in the little room at the mouth 
of the tunnel, and thinks and dreams, but never drinks. 
Oh, what a fool he is ! " 

" Aye, but we do, Carlos, and there is at least a pint 
left. You do not desire it, excellency ? " 

" Oh, no — drink, Ustedes (your honours). I desire it 
not. I am thinking of the poor senorita, who tried to save 
my life, and who committed such a terrible deed of blas- 
phemy." 

" Ah I but she can pay for many Masses, and then — but 
doth she not deserve to suffer?" 

" Aye, to take El Cristo from the altar and to put in its 
stead an unholy image ! Saints preserve us ! But there, 
she is nobly bom, and, as you say, next to her is another 
dungeon, and after that, the long black tunnel to the 
Torres del Oro. It is said, moreover, that her dungeon is 
haunted. A beautiful Moorish maid was kept there in the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and she died there. A 
noble Spaniard loved her, and tried to convert her, but she 
died unrepentant." 

Was she burned ? " I asked. 

Nay, the noble don killed her with his own sword to 
save her, and then he killed himself. It is said that they 
both come back and moan and moan. Eh, Carlos, it is my 
turn to drink." 

"Ah, well," said the other, "if they come back, the 
senorita cannot get away irom them. Neither can any 
sound be heard from any of these dungeons — ^that is, in 
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the palace above. Ah, Madre de Dios, they are deep 
down, and a man might howl himself hoarse and no oot 
could hear him. Besides, the doors are locked, and I have 
the keys here. But the seiior has eaten his supper, and we 
have drunk the wine, and — ^by the Mass, I believe I am 

borracho — I have drunk too much wine. Hie I am 

drunk ! " 

Without waiting a second, I struck him a heavy blow 
between the cheek and the ear which laid him senseless, 
and then turned to the other. He, seeing what I had done, 
staggered towards me, but he, too, was overcome with 
drink. Ordinarily, he would have been no match for me, 
being at least forty pounds lighter than I, and having no 
quality of muscle, so that in his half-drunken condition I 
had little trouble in dealing with him. 

In less time than it takes me to tell, I had pulled oil 
from the taller of the two men a well-made garment whidi 
the Spaniards call a casaca, and which they wear beneath 
their capes ; I also tock his numto (a long garment which 
hangs from the shoulder), together with his weapons and 
hat. This done, I searched for the keys, which the man 
named Carlos carried, and prepared to depart. 

Both men lay as though they were dead, but I knew 
they were not, although the blows I gave them were not 
those from a maiden's hand. They were only stunned, 
and would wake to consciousness in a few minutes; but 
even then I imagined they would be too drunk to make 
much ado, even although what they had said about the 
depth of the dungeons was true. 

A few seconds later, holding the candle in one hand and 
the keys in the other, I was in the next prison, and having 
carefully locked the door behind me I looked around me. 
I saw that this contained two doors: the one through 
which I had passed, and the other on the opposite side. 
This latter one I unlocked without difficulty, and then 
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found myself in a passage, which evidently led to the 
garden entrance. I dared not stay long to examine it« 
however: too much depended on my speed of action. I 
much marvelled that no one was here, keeping watch, but 
I imagined that the guard would be at the outer door ! so 
hdding my candle high I looked around me to try and 
find the door which led to the other calabosas, as the Span- 
iard called them, and having found it I unlocked it with 
trembling hands. 

" Oh, God help me I " I cried, and then I gave a cry of 
dismay. The place was empty. I looked around me and 
searched every crevice ; but there was nothing, nothing ! 

" She hath been taken to some other prison," I thought ; 
" but where? I cannot try to escape without herl Ah, 
what is that? " 

It sounded like a human voice, but I was not sure. 

" No one must enter," I thought, as I locked the door 
behind me. " Ah, but there must be another door here, 
even as there are in the others ! Ah ! " 

" Oh, Gesu Crista avuda! " 

It was her voice. God be praised, she was near I 

Again I examined the walls of the dungeon, and then I 
discovered the door, which I had before failed to find. It 
was placed close to the little aperture which had been dug 
out for a prie-dieu, and a minute later I had entered an- 
other cell.* 

The candle now burnt low, but there was still an inch or 
more left, and by its light I saw the woman I had come to 
seek kneeling and praying. 

"Senorita!" 

*The cells described in the foregoing pages may be seen to- 
day under the Alcazar at Seville. The tunnel between them and 
the Torres del Oro, which stands on the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, also remains, although it is now carefully built up at both 
ends, and is never used. 
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She turned and saw me, t>ut did not know who it was. 
Wearing the gaoler's clothes, she took me for one of tbem. 

" Senorita, be of good cheer ; I have come to save you." 

This I said in English, whereupon she started up and 
gazed around her like one in great fear. 

" Senor Hamstead ! " 

" Yes, I am going to save you, to take you to your 
mother." 

" How came you here ? " 

" There is not time to tell, seiiorita. But come, I will 
lead you to liberty." 

For a moment she seemed to be struggling with herself, 
and then I saw a change come over her. The fear had 
gone out of her eyes, and in them had come a lock of 
defiance. 

*' And if I do not choose to go with you ? " she said 
haughtily. 

" I shall still take you," I replied ; my heart had grown 
angry again. I knew not why it was, but each time wc 
had been alone together, she had aroused a feeling of rage 
within me, even although my heart was hot with love. 

" You take me against my will ! " 

" Yes, against your will." 

"You have boasted before, Seiior Englishman," she 
said. "When we were at the Escurial, you said you 
would take me away. But did you ? Did you even make 
the attempt?" 

That was because I was not a fool," I replied. 
During the journey from the Escurial to Seville, when 
Pablo Toledo played into your hands — what then ? *' 

" I had given him my word of honour." 

She laughed scornfully, whereupon I could have struck 
her, so great was my rage ; yet could I also have fallen at 
her feet and pleaded for her love. 

" For months have I been immured in Seville, but what 
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did you ? Aye, I heard of you. You ate your food and 
drank your wine, yet you stayed in a prison from which 
a child might have escaped." 

" And that is a lie, mistress," I replied, " and the taunt 
is an unworthy one. For even altfiough I could have 
escaped, I knew not where to find you, and I had vowed 
that I would never escape until I could take you with me. 
Besides, I was told again and again that, though closely 
confined, naught of harm would happen to you until the 
King's return, and perhaps not even then. But, come, 
you must go now with me now ! " 

"Whither?" 

" Whither I shall lead you," I replied grimly. 

" There are worse things than death," she said. 

"And they?" I asked. 

** One is to bear the company of a man that one despises 
and hates." 

At this I turned on my heel to go without her, for after 
all, a man is more deeply wounded by the words of the 
woman he loves than by those from one for whom he cares 
liot. Besides, her hatred and anger were unreasonable, 
even although I was a heretic and an Englishman. Still, 
I did not go far away ; I remembered what the men had 
said, and then I could not leave her. How in truth could 
I, when that very day she had aroused the King^s rage in 
order to save my life ? 

" You shall have my company no longer than is neces- 
sary, mistress," I said. " As soon as I can deliver you 
from danger, you shall go where you will. Nay, I will 
not even seek to take you to your mother if you desire it 
not. But you sought to save my life to-day, and now I 
save yours." 

" How ? " she asked, keeping her face away from 
me. 

By leading you from this prison to the Torres dd 
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On>, by the banks of the river. It is g^uarded by one man 
only, and we can escape him." 

She turned her face towards me, and I saw that her eyes 
burned with a strange light. 

" Try me not too far, senorita," I went on. " Did I not 
love you with the love of a mad young fool, I had left yoa 
here, in spite of what you have done for me. Besides, the 
candle bums low, and it is full half a mile from here to 
the tower." 

" How did you get here ? " she asked. " How did you 
escape the gaolers ? " 

" That is a story for another time," I replied ; " already 
we have wasted precious time. See, I will unlock this i 
door, and it leads to the tunnel ; now, come ! " 

" You know I hate you, despise you I " she said, her 
teeth set and her eyes gleaming. 

" You may hate me, for my time hath not yet come," I 
replied, " but despise me you do not. Aye, and the hate 
will pass away, and ere long you shall pray me to stay by 
your side." 

" Never, never ! why ^" 

" What ? " I asked, seeing her pause. 

" Nothing ; only I long to curse you I " 

" Curse me if you will, mistress, but you come with me! 
You know you long to come, you know you have been 
fighting against your desires all the time you have spokea 
Take my hand." 

I held it out as I spoke, and seeing her hesitate I r^ 
peated my request. 

" You tried to save my life," I went on. ** You did a 
noble thing, seiiorita ; so noble and grand was it, that I 
cannot believe you hate me, even in spite of what yoa 
say." 

" Oh, but I do, I do. Leave me here to die. Oh, yoa 
will be kind if you will do that" 
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" Do you really wish it, seiiorita? " I said. " Do you? 
Well, a man cannot bear everything. Be it as you will ; 
there, I hold out my hand for the last time, and if you take 
it not now I leave you here in the darkness and to your 
doom." 

Holding the flickering candle in my left hand, I held out 
my right to her, watching her eyes as I did so. But it was 
not hatred I saw there, I could have sworn that — ^it was 
fear. And yet it was not the fear of death. She had 
braved that in the presence of the King even without 
flinching. It was fear of another nature, but what it was 
I could not tell. Presently our eyes met, and as if by 
magic hers changed. I felt myself gaining the mastery 
over her. She seized my hand feverishly. 

" Let us go," she said ; " let us go. I must find my 
mother ; but oh, if you only knew how I hate you I " 

" But you obey me, mistress," I said. We walked along 
the gloomy passage, which was barely wide enough for us 
to pass side by side. 

After we had gone some little distance my heart grew 
tender again, and there rose up within me a great over- 
mastering love which made me ashamed of the way I had 
spoken to her. 

" Are you afraid ? " I said. 

" No." 

" Are you weary?" 

" No. How did you get away from those two men ? " 

" Easily. They were Spaniards," and I laughed care- 
lessly, because I wanted her to think well of me. 

" You are sure they will not find us, follow us ? " 

" They are both locked in the dungeon where I was 
placed." 

"You did it?" 

" Aye ; these are the keys they carried." 

The lights which had been flickering lower and lower, 
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vent out, and then I thought her hand fastened itself more 
closely around mine. 

" I trust it is not far," I said, as I fdt my way along in 
the utter darkness. '' Do not be afraid, senorita ; it cannot 
be far, and I, by keeping my hand against the side, cannot 
go wrong." 

" Senor," she said presently, " I called you a coward 
You are not a coward. Will you forgive me? I hate 
you, but you are not a coward ! " 

At this my heart g^ew more tender towards her, and 
words of love were again on my lips, but I never spoke 
them, for a strange sound attracted my attention. 

" Hark, what is that? " I said. 

I held her hand in mine while I listened. Surely, surely 
there was the sound of footsteps. 

" Are we followed ? " she asked. 

" No, the sound is before us, not behind. We must be 
at the Torres del Oro. Yes, we are ; here are some steps." 

Again we listened, and this time we heard not only foot- 
steps, but the sound of human voices. 

" It will be a storm, I think ! " 

" Aye, there be black clouds. If it rains, the faggots 
will burn badly to-morrow. But I must go\ Buenos 
noches, Tito. Sleep well." 

" Ay, I think I may sleep a little to-night, for the city 
is quiet." 

" You fear not to spend the night alone in the tower? " 

" Why should I ? I wear a relic of my patron saint 
close to my heart. Padre Timoteo gave it me five years 
ago last Candlemas, and he told me it would keep away 
all evil spirits. Besides, I have said my prayers. Buenos 
noches." 

The footsteps died away, and silence reigned. 

" I think we can try now," I said ; then, holding her 
with my left hand, and the sword I had taken from the 
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gaoler in my right, we silently crept up some stone stairs, 
until I felt my head touch a trap-door. 

'' Do not be afraid for me/' she said. " You shall not 
find me helpless." 

Thereupon I put forth my strength, and the trap-door 
slowly moved. 




XXIX 

A JOURNEY FROM MIDNIGHT TO MORNING 

ADRE de Dios! Che es estat '' 

Before he had time to speak another word I 
had sprung upon the little man who was the 
keeper of the tower, and held him fast. 

" There is nothing for you to be alarmed about, Senor 
Tito/' I said with a laugh, for though I knew dangers sur- 
rounded us, the joy in my heart caused me to make light 
of them. 

" But, but " he struggled to say. 

" Be silent, Senor Tito," I said. " I am in a danger- 
ous mood just now, although I speak pleasantly. This 
sword is sharp, and with it I could easily silence you once 
and for all. But this I do not wish to do, for I am not 
one who can lightly kill such a man as you. Neverthe- 
less, if you make a noise, I must." 

As I spoke I saw the seiiorita gazing eagerly around the 
room, her eyes gleaming like coals of fire. 

" You must obey the senor," she said quietly. " I tiiink 
he means to keep his word." 

" What do you wish me to do? " said Tita 

'' You must answer our questions first. Is anyone com- 
ing to you to-night? " 

" Aye, two soldiers come at midnight." 

" What is the hour now ? " 

" It is past eleven." 

" Then, senor," and she spoke to me, " we must bind 
him securely, and we must gag him so that he cannot utter 
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a cry. After that we must leave him. Before midnight 
we must be far away." 

She spoke abnost in a tone of command, and yet be- 
cause she spoke more kindly her voice was to me as sweet 
as the sound of a running brook. There was but little 
light in the room, for only one candle burnt in the tower- 
keeper's room, but there was enough for me to see her 
face plainly. It was no longer pale and haunted, as when 
she was alone in her prison, while the fearful look had 
gone from her eyes. Her hair hung in waving masses over 
her shoulders and down even to her waist, and to me she 
seemed the embodiment of womanly beauty and courage. 
Hat or cloak she had none, and while she was not clad 
in a way befitting her, her very dishabille made her to me 
more lovely. 

In less time than it takes me to write I had bound Tito 
securely, and while he had no difficulty in breathing, I saw 
to it that he was not able to cry aloud. While I bound 
him the seiiorita took an old cape from the wall, and by 
means of the hood she covered her face entirely. She also 
took (dd Tito's sword, and by means of a girdle fastened 
it to her side. 

" Farewell, Tito," I said. " I will not tell you who we 
are. It will be all the better for you when the soldiers 
come." 

With that we let ourselves out, and having locked the 
door behind us, stood by the bank of the river. 

" Thank God ! " I cried, as I breathed the cool night 
air. 

For a moment the sense of freedom almost stunned me. 
For long months I had been closely immured and care- 
fully guarded, so that in spite of my most sanguine hopes 
I saw no means of escape. My mind, moreover, was filled 
with fears for the maid I loved — aye, and fears for my- 
self also, for even although I might set her free, she would, 
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I felt sure, retain her hatred for me. Even an hour be- 
fore, only the black night of despair reigned, while now I 
stood beneath the great dome of God's blue sky, and she I 
loved stood by my side. It was true we were friendless 
in a strange city. Were we again captured no possibility 
of escape would there be, while cruel tortures, and a 
ghastly death would await us both. Moreover, we were 
without money and without horses, neither had I a friend 
in the whole of Spain, save Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth, who, like myself, were in constant danger. 
But that daunted me not one whit, neither did it cause one 
tremor in my heart, for God hath so made man that, when 
he is beside the maid he loves, he can cast aside fear, and 
laugh even in the face of death. 

At our feet rolled sullenly the tawny waters of the river 
Guadalquivir, on whose banks, here and there, a flickering 
light gleamed. Moonless though the night was, we couM 
see the domed roofs of ancient church towers, while, even 
as we stood there, we heard the deep tones of one of the 
great cathedral bells. 

" Whither go we ? " It was the sefiorita who spoke. 

" To Granada," I said. 

" Know you the way ? " 

" No, save that it is due east from Seville.** 

She spoke no other word, and together we walked 
away. 

"You feel no fear?'* 

" No, I fear nothing." 

And so, regardless of danger and forgetful of all things 
save that the sefiorita was near me, I walked by her side. 
After all, we were but boy and girl, and I, at least, knew 
not nor thought of the gathering darkness. 

I had made up my mind to go to Granada because I re- 
membered that on the day when Mawgan and John Tren- 
oweth took the Englishwomen away the name of this place 
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had been mentioned. In truth, I had heard it even as my 
senses were departing from me, and the earth seemed fad- 
ing from my sight. It was little to go upon, but it was all 
wc had. Well I knew that every Spanish port was 
guarded, and right sure was I that we should be hunted 
like foxes ; but what then ? What was the good of being 
an Englishman if he cannot trust in God, and in His 
strength fight against odds? Even that night we had 
escaped, when all escape seemed impossible. In spite of 
the commands of the King and the anger of the Church I 
stood free in the city of Seville, while the woman I loved 
was by my side. 

Even now as I write I can scarce repress a shudder at 
the perils which faced us ; but then I knew no fear. Nay, 
though I walked with a naked sword in my hand, and ex- 
pected every minute to be pounced upon by some emissary 
of Church and King, I could have laughed aloud. For 
the blood of youth surged in my veins, I breathed the air 
of liberty, and I trusted in the mercy of a loving God to 
whom my mother had taught me to pray from my earliest 
childhood. 

She asked no questions, neither did she seem desirous 
of knowing the plans I made. Perchance her new-found 
liberty made her heedless of danger, even as it had made 
me fearless. 

We must get horses," I said presently. 

Yes," she replied, as though the thing presented no 
difficulty. 

I have no money," I said. 

Neither have I," she replied, and then I laughed 
aloud. 

" You seem merry, seiior." 

" Aye, I am merry," I replied. " It is good to breathe 
the air of liberty." 
" Do you imagine we shall not be followed ? *' 
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" Aye, we shall be followed ; but presently we will get 
horses." 

"How?" 

" At present I know not ; but we will. God will not 
mock us now." 

" Do you believe in God? " 

" Aye, I da" 

*' But you deny God, you mock the religion. How can 
a heretic expect God to help him ? " 

*' Because he believes in a God of truth, and not of lies, 
senorita ; because his God is not swayed by the caprices of 
priests and virgins and money-made saints." 

At this she made no reply, but I thought I heard her 
praying. I noticed, too, that a change had come in her 
manner of speech. She was much more subdued and 
gentle, and yet it was easy to tell by the way she had 
looked at Tito, the tower-keeper, and by the light in her 
eyes when she had fastened his sword to her side, that the 
fires of her Southern blood burned in her veins. 

We were now well out of the town, and were walking 
along a dusty track eastwards. 

" God hath been very good," I said ; " our escape has 
not yet been made known. Even when it is discovered 
they will not know which way to look." 

Even as I spoke my heart gave a leap within me, 
for I heard the bell in the cathedral tower striking 
midnight. 

" The soldiers will be at the Torres del Oro now," she 
said. 

" Yes," I replied, and instinctively we quickened our 
speed. A minute or so later I turned and saw a bright 
light in the sky. 

" Ah," she said, " 'tis the signal I " 

"What signal?" 
The fire is lit in the Torres del Oro. See the gtdden 
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flames! It is always lit so when the city is aroused. 
That is one reason why it is called the tower of gold. 
The search for us will begin soon. Hearken, what is 
that?" 

It was the sound of horses' hoofs. 

" They are not coming after us, but towards us," I said. 

" The fire summons the outlying guards," she replied. 

We walked steadily on. She never speaking a word, I 
puzzling what we should do next, for now I began to 
realise our peril. Closer and closer came the sound of the 
horse's hoofs, and then as I saw a horseman only a few 
yards from us, the sound ceased. A moment later I heard 
another rider a^roaching us from another direction. 
Benito! Benito! " cried the man close by us. 
Ah, Enrique. You see the flame of fire. I come." 

I did not hesitate a second ; had I, perchance I should 
not have lived to tell my story. After all, we were as yet 
only man to man, and he did not see us. He was a little 
man, too, and would have been laughed at were we seen 
standing side by side, therefore was my work easy, for 
I dragged him from his horse as easily as if he were a boy, 
and by means of the Cornish wrestling trick which my 
father had learnt from Master John Carew, and which he 
had taught me, I threw the fellow with a tremendous thud 
on the ground. It was a somewhat cruel trick, for while 
it did not break the man's back, it went near to it ; more- 
over, it stunned him so that I knew he would lie still an 
hour without knowing whether he was alive or dead. 

" Take his horse, senorita," I said ; " God hath sent us 
our chance." 

Without a word she caught the bridle, and scarcely had 
she done so when the other came up. 

Where are you, Enrique? There is no time to waste, 
and possibly there may be booty. The flame bums not 
for nothing." 
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'" Get off your horse, tny little Spaniard/' I said, " I 
need him." 

" Get off my horse! " he said ; " who are you? '* 

" For the present it matters not to you who I am, my 
little man/' I replied ; *' the thing that matters is the loan 
of your horse." 

''Drop the bridle, or you are a dead man," he said 
haughtily. 

" I shall not drop the bridle, neither shall I be a dead 
man," I laughed. " Get off, I tell you ; I am much pressed 
for time, and your friend Benito is far from well. In 
fact, I am afraid I have broken his back." 

*' Who are you ? " he gasped. 

" I am Senor Hamstead, the English heretic," I said. 

With that he struck at me with his sword, but I 
evaded his blow easily, partly because his arm was 
entangled with his cloak, and partly because his horse 
moved. 

" I am sorry to have to hurt you, my little seiior," I 
said, as I dragged him from his horse, " but you will have 
it so," and then I struck him so heavily that he fell like a 
lump of lead. 

" Ah, you have not killed him ? " 

" I do not think so, though I struck harder than I meant 
Mount, senorita ; look, the fire still bums." 

A minute later we were on horseback galloping east- 
ward. 

What I have written may seem like boastfulness, yet 
have I written down only what took place. Besides, I had 
done nothing to boast of. It was by no good deeds oi 
mine that I possessed a strength beyond the ordinary, or 
that I had so learned to use my strength that men said I 
could fell an ox at a blow. Possibly, had it been a matter 
of sword-play, the fellow might have proved my master 
(although, in my pride, I doubt it much), but I Imew that 
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could I but get in one blow, we should have no further 
need to fear. 

We rode, it may be an hour or more, as hard as we 
dared. For riding at night is no easy matter in Spain, 
especially if the sky is moonless. As I have said before, 
the roads be but tracks, which are full of pitfalls, and great 
deep pools of mud. Moreover, all around Seville the 
country is as flat as a table, so that when the rains have 
been heavy the water cannot run away so quickly as it 
can in a hilly country. I repeat, therefore, that we rode as 
hard as we dared; nevertheless, we went at no great 
speed, so that when we at length stopped for our horses to 
get breath, and I turned around, the flame of fire was still 
to be seen on the Torres del Oro; neither did it appear far 
away. 

" The country is hilly towards Granada, I have heard," 
I remarked quietly, although of a truth my heart was 
anxious. 

" Yes, it is," replied the seiiorita. 

" We must get to the hilly country before daylight," I 
said. " Here the land is so flat and so treeless that we can 
easily be seen -from afar; besides, our horses can be 
tracked. You are not weary, are you, senorita? " 

" No, I am not weary." 

After this we rode for some hours, and presently, when . 
daylight began to appear, I saw that we were not far from 
the base of a great range of mountains. 

" Lode," I said, " once among those there will be a 
greater difficulty in finding us. There ought to be shelter, 
too, in some of the great gorges. I have a shrewd sus- 
picion, moreover, that there is food in the saddlebags. 
Possibly there may be also a bottle of wine." 

She spoke not, but rode on, her eyes steadily fixed on 
the mountain range. Now that the day had dawned I 
could see her plainly, and then, in spite of her hatred to- 
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wards me, I fell to feasting my eyes upon her. For she 
had thrown back the hood of old Tito's cloak, and thus 
revealed the wealth of her hair and the loveliness of her 
face, and although the stains of the gloomy tunnel we had 
passed were upon her, yet was she the most beauteous 
wcMnan I had ever beheld, not even excepting my mother. 
As the sun rose higher, moreover, she seemed to throw off 
her gloom; her eyes sparkled again, while the blood 
mounted to her cheeks. 

Not that she in aught softened towards me, for although 
she ceased to wound me by cruel words, not one smile did 
she give me, neither did she say anything in kindness. 

" It hath been a wondrous escape," I said as we entered 
a valley. 

" The end is not yet." 

" Nevertheless, it hath been wonderful," I said. 

" I do not understand it," she said presently. " How 
did you escape those gaolers ? " 

"There is but little to be proud of in that," I said. 
" They had drunk much wine, and their tongues were un- 
loosed. That was how I learnt from them that a tunnel 
ran from the dungeons to the river; ay, and learnt, too, 
that you were close by." 

" But they looked strong men? " she said questioningly, 
but keeping her eyes away from me. 

" For Spaniards they may be," I laughed, '* but then 
they had been drinking. Moreover, I flattered their 
vanity, whereupon they became friendly, and greedily ac- 
cepted the quart of wine which had been allowed to me. 
Then — well, it is easy to deal with drunken men, senorita. 
Besides, I am said to be strong of arm, and have learnt 
how to plant heavy blows." 

" Then you did not kill them? " 

" Nay ; by this they will, I expect, be howling in order 
to get someone to let them out of their prison. Perchance, 
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too, they will have framed a clumsy story in order to ex-« 
plain why they were so easily overcome." 

'* Could you not have escaped as we travelled from the 
Escurial to Seville? " she asked presently. 

" Not with you," I replied. 

After this we rode on in silence for some time, until we 
entered a curiously shaped gorge. I saw at a glance that 
it offered shelter as well from rain as from the sun. Be- 
sides, grass grew around, and a clear stream of water 
trickled down its slopes. 

" We will dismount here," I said, for I saw that she 
looked tired and faint. 

" No, let us go on." 

" We will dismount," I repeated. " You need rest and 
food." 

I shall go on alone, then." 

No, you will not, mistress. You will have food, and 
then you will go to sleep. The horses, moreover, need it 
as well as you." 

She looked at me angrily, as if she would defy me ; but 
I think her weariness overcame her, for without another 
word she leapt from her horse. 

" If there be no food in the saddlebags, what then, 
Senor Englishman? " 

'' I saw a hut yonder ; I shall go and get bread from the 
peasants who live there." 

" But you have no money." 

" Nevertheless, I shall get it. But there is no need. 
Here is bread and wine." 

I tethered the horses as well as I was able, then I went 
back to her side. I found her sitting on a stone and look- 
ing towards the opposite side of the gorge. I do not think 
she saw me, for she took no notice of my approach. Into 
her eyes had come the look I had noticed when I had com- 
manded her to follow me into liberty. 
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Is it hatred, or is it worse ? " I asked myself. " She 
seems to fear nothing, and yet she is filled with dread. 
Why did she brave both the King and the Church in order 
to save my life, even while she confessed her hatred iot 
me?" 

" Seiiorita, eat," I said. 

She looked at me as though she would read my 
soul, then without a word she took the food I offered 
her. 

" Senorita," I said presently, " you see that peak 
yonder ? " 

" Yes." 

" I am going to climb it," I said. " From there I shall 
be able to see if we are followed. You will not be afraid 
to remain here while I am gone ? " 

She lodced around her like one filled with terror, and 
then she said, " No, I shall not be afraid." 

" If we are not followed we shall spend most of the day 
here," I said. " You must rest. I will come back and sit 
by you while you sleep." 

She shock her head as if in refusal. 

" After you have slept you shall watch while I sleep," I 
said ; " then we will ride towards Granada. By to-morrow 
at this time we should be there." 

Without another word I climbed the peak towards which 
I had pointed, and looked eagerly around me. Away 
westward stretched the great broad plain across which we 
had travelled, but no sign of a horseman did I see. A 
great silence reigned. It might have been an uninhabited 
land, save for a few peasants' huts which were perhaps a 
league away. Having thus assured myself, I came down 
again, and I saw that she was anxious to know whether 
we had aught to fear. 

" All is well, senorita ; you may sleep," I said. 

Thereupon I rolled up my cape for a pillow, and walked 
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to a spot from which I could look down the gorge to- 
wards Seville. When I came back again she was fast 
asleep. 

Thus we spent the morning, she sleeping and I watch- 
ing. 



*. 



HOW THE SPANISH UAH) CHALLENGED PABLO TOLEDO 

I HAD passed through stHne strange experiences while 
I had been in Spain, but it seemed to me then, even 
as it seems to me now, that this mmiung was more 
to be remembered than any other. Not that aught hap- 
pened as men call happening. As far as I can rememter 
no sound reached me save the scream of an eag^e, c»- tte 
cry of a buzzard. Not a breath of wind stirred, not > 
blade of g^ass moved. The April sun beat down upon the 
great tawny rocks which everywhere abounded, and had 
I not cast my eyes towards the horses (which, having 
satisBed their hunger with the rank grass which grew on 
the spot where I had tethered them, stood perfectly still), 
and the sleeping form of the Spanish maid, I might have 
fancied that I was utterly alone. I cannot say that I 
feared aught, and yet a nameless dread possessed me. 

In spite of our marvellous escape, I knew that we were 
in danger. Even although the Kii^ might cease to 
trouble concerning us, I knew that Father Parsons and 
Pablo Toledo would spare no effort to find us. Althoof^ 
the senorita had totd me nothing of what had taken place 
while I had been imprisoned at Seville, I knew that Pablo 
had not given up hopes of winning her as his wife. I 
knew, moreover, that the account which Father Parsons 
had given to the King concerning the scene in El Cristo 
de la Vega was intended lo shield her from danger, and 
yet to obtain power over her. Therefore, it was not to bt 
believed that she would be alkiwed to escape without i 
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struggle. The Church, moreover, was bitter against here- 
tics, especially against English heretics. Again and again 
had I been told of their sufferings, for the Spanish Church- 
man knew not the meaning of mercy. Inoffensive Eng- 
lish sailors had been torn limb from limb; their bodies had 
been tortured with tmming irons ; their eyeballs had been 
plucked from their sockets ; while every other outrage that 
furious ecclesiastics could invent had been heaped upon 
them. It was not likely, then, that I who had defied them, 
and who had again and again thwarted their purposes, 
would be allowed to go free, especially when I had dared 
to take the Spanish maiden with me. Even as I sat there I 
reflected that PaUo Toledo and his followers might be 
near. When such thoughts as these possessed me I would 
start up frantically and rush towards the horses, only to 
remind myself that the part of the gorge in which we were 
was curiously fashioned for a hiding-place, and that I 
should place the senorita in far greater danger by riding 
away in broad daylight. 

Not once, but a hundred times, did I cast my eyes to the 
spot where the woman I loved lay fast asleep. Sometimes 
as I watched her my heart grew warm and tender. I re- 
flected that again and again she had saved my life, and 
that it was through her that Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth had been enabled to escape with the English- 
women. Moreover, as I remembered now, when I stood 
before the King she had come forward and declared that 
she, and not I, was guilty of sacrilege, and this only with 
the purpose of saving my life. I could have shouted for 
joy. But, again, as I remembered her words of scorn and 
hatred my anger grew hot, and I vowed that I would re- 
turn scorn for scorn, and wound her even as she had 
wounded me. 

But I would save her I I would take her to England I 
That I vowed. How I knew not, yet was this resolution 
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fixed in my heart. Not that I expected her ever to love 
me, for although I had boasted to her that I would win 
her love I knew that the heart of such a wcxnan as she 
would ever remain defiant. Sometimes, in truth, I desired 
not her love, so full of rage was my heart, yet did I long 
to conquer her, to bend her wil to mine." 

Often did I think of Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
oweth, even as I had thought of them during the long 
months we had been separated. Had they ever thought of 
me, I wondered. Yes, they had, for we had vowed when 
first we saw the Spanish mountains that one should never 
be left in prison without the others seeking to set him free. 
But they had done nothing. And yet how did I know? 
Probably even then they were thinking and acting for me. 
Had they gone to Granada, I wondered ? Was the word 
I had heard but the will-o'-the-wisp of the imaginatioa, 
or had they spoken it for my guidance? 

And so the hours passed, while the sun climbed the 
heavens, and made even the desolate gorge in which I sat 
a very paradise of beauty. 

I have sometimes diought that this one morning 
changed me from a boy into a man, for the thoughts that 
filled my mind came not to me as I was in prison. And 
especially is this true of one thing which happened to me, 
and which I can find no words to describe, even as words 
always fail to tell of one's deepest feelings. It came about 
in this wise : I had been sitting long, thinking of these and 
other things, when I fell to musing concerning the religioo 
of Spain, and of the ghastly deeds done in the name of 
Him Who took the little children in His arms. I remem- 
bered, too, the words Padre Sanchez had said to me when 
trying to cure me of what he called heresy, and as I re- 
membered, a great unbelief came into my heart. 

" After all," I said, " there can be no God, or, if there 
be, He is a great Being who careth not for the sons of 
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men. Half the wars, and half the cruelty of the world, 
have been caused by religion. That which I have done, I 
have done without God, even as what I shall do in the 
future will be done without Him." 

As this thought passed through my mind I seemed to 
feel a presence near me, and looking towards the sky it 
seemed to me as though I saw an angel's form with a face 
like my mother's. Then I heard one word, and only one. 
It reached me not, as I thought, through the ears, neither 
was it spoken by a human voice. Rather the whole of the 
valley was filled with it, even although a man might be by 
my side and never hear it at all. And the word was 
GOD, though it belonged to no human language, and was 
spoken rather to the soul than to the mind. As I heard it 
my fears and my doubts passed away, even as a summer 
vapour passes away when the sun arises in its strength, 
and my heart became light with joy. After that there was 
a great silence again, so great that it seemed to make a 
noise. 

" Senor Hamstead." 

I turned and saw the woman I loved standing by my 
side. 

'^ It is your turn to sleep and mine to watch," she said. 

" You are refreshed, senorita ? " 

" Yes, I am refreshed and rested." 

"It is noon-day," I went on. "There is bread and 
wine left from our morning meal, senorita. We will eat 
and drink. After that you shall watch, and I will sleep." 

Then we sat down to eat, and neither of us spoke a word 
during our meal, for she still regarded me with hauteur, 
while my mind was full of what seemed to me a vision 
from on high. 

" You will not be afraid while I am asleep ? " 

" No." 
And you will awake me at the least sound ? ** 
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" Yes— but— " 

" Bm what? " 

" How do yoa know I ^aU not leave you while you an 

asleep?" 

" I shall not keep yoa if yoa desire to go^" I replied 
quietly. " Nerertheless, ]rou will not ga" 

" Why ? " she asked angrily. 

" Because you dare not go away without me," and in 
spite of myself I spoke moddng^y. 

" If I^blo Toledo were to come ? " she cried. 

" Aye," I said, " if he were to cocne, what then ? " 

" I could go away with him. I could still be safe — if 
I would consent to be his wif& He would explain to die 
King — all — that is, all that hath taken place." 

" But you will not," I replied. 

"I hate you! Oh, how I hate you I" 

" But >-ou would not go away with PaUo Toledo) " 

" I would, I would," she cried, her eyes aUaze. " CMi. 
I have obeyed you because of your kindness to my mother; 
but only because of that. At least Pablo Tcdedo is a Span- 
iard, and a iK^ve man." 

" But you would not go with him," I repeated quietly. 
" Even although he were to ctrnie here while I was asleep, 
and were to beseech you to fly with him, you would still 
stay by my side. Nay, you would wake me and ask me 
to protect you from him." 

To this she made no answer, but I knew by the trem- 
bling of her lips that she had well-nigh lost contnd over 
herself. 

" And to prove that I believe in what I say,*' I went on, 
" I shall go to sleep in peace, senorita," and theretqxn, 
without another word, I threw myself on the gnnmd, and 
closed my eyes. 

I must have been very tired, for I lost consdousoen 1 
almost immediately. Perhaps the perfect silence and dw j 
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warm, balmy air were favourable to this, for I did not 
expect, even when I boasted of my peace of mind to the 
senorita, that sleep would come to me. Yet so it was, 
although my sleep was troubled. I dreamed that I could 
see the senorita's heart, and that it was full of hatred to- 
wards me. Nay, more than hatred, for I fancied that she 
had murderous intents concerning me. I thought we 
were away tc^ether in a far country, and that while I was 
busy planning for her welfare, she came towards me with 
a knife in her hand, and vowed to kill me. 

** You said I would not dare to go away without you," 
I heard her say. '' I tell you I would rather die than go 
with you." 

With that she lifted her hand to strike me, while I 
struggled to defend myself. But this I could not do, for 
a great weight seemed to rest upon me ; nevertheless, in 
my attempts to free myself from her, I thought the whole 
heavens were filled with fire, whereupon she became 
powerless. After that I fancied myself in England. I 
thought I was lying alone in my father's park, beneath one 
of the great oaks. While I lay there I thought I saw the 
senorita and Pablo Toledo walking together towards me. 
You say I love him, and hate you," I heard her say. 

I will show you that I hate him. See, this is the knife 
he gave me when we were in the dungeon tc^ether. With 
tills I will kill him, and then I will fly with you whither 
you will." 

At this Pablo Toledo laughed. 

'* You are no Spaniard ; you are afraid to do this," he 
said. 

Whereupon I thought she came towards me with the 
glittering knife in her hand, while I struggled in vain to 
rise and defend myself. 

" Now you will know what it is to defy a Spanish sol- 
diet, Sefior Hamstead/' I thought I heard Pablo Toledo 
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say with a laugh; ''now you will see how a Spanish 
maiden regards an English clown." 

I tried to cry out, but in vain. Then I thought she 
fastened her black, gleaming eyes on mine, while she bade 
me feel the sharpness of the knife. 

" Ah," I thought, " I wear a steel corslet *' then— 

" Seiior, seiior ! Awake ! " 

I leapt to my feet, and saw the seiiorita by my side. 

" We are attacked ! " she cried. 

Then my heart grew almost cold, for standing close by 
me were Pablo Toledo and half a dozen Spanish soldiers. 

" Good-day, Seiior Hamstead," he said mockingly. 

I grasped my sword-hilt tightly, and locdced eagerly 
around. 

" Oh, there is no chance for you to escape," he said, 
with a mocking laugh. ** Did you think I was a bungling' 
fool like yourself? The senorita thought we should enter 
this vile place by the road you took. That is not a Spanish 
soldier's way. Some peasants saw you come here, and so 
I crept here quietly by another way, and on foot. That 
was why I came on you so suddenly." 

During this speech I was able to recover my senses. I 
saw at a glance that the senorita had not connived at this 
sudden coming. She was evidently as much angered as I. 

" Will you be pleased to hand me that sword? " be con- 
tinued. 

"And then?" I asked. 

" We will go quietly back to Seville." 

" Guarded by six soldiers." 

" Aye, by these six soldiers." 

I shrugged my shoulders in the fashion I had seen the 
Spaniards shrug theirs, and although little of mirth was 
in my heart I laughed aloud. 

" Why do you laugh, seiior? " 

" I was thinking what a coward you are," I replied. 
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^Coward!" 

"Aye, coward. You have promised that we shotdd 
meet sword to sword, but you have six soldiers — ^you are 
afraid!" 

"I afraid! Man, I long to send you to hell. But 
there, this honour is not for such as you. In a duel none 
but gentlemen must fall by Pablo Toledo's sword." 

"Just like a Spaniard," I replied. "He makes a 
promise, and then — his little heart fails," and even while 
I laughed I saw the blood mount to his face. 

" My conunands are to bring you back alive," he said, 
Wting his lips. 

" But such a swordsman ! " I mocked, " such a swords- 
man! If you wound me, disarm me, have you not six 
soldiers? While I — but there, a coward is always a 
coward." 

You shall die for that ! " he cried savagely. 
Aye, boast ! You Spaniards cannot kill like soldiers. 
With you it is the rack, the torture diamber, the fire ! But 
the sword — ah, the glory of being a Spaniard I " 

Even yet he held himself under control, neither do I 
believe I should have taunted him into a fight, but for the 
sefiorita. 

" You ask the sefiorita to be your wife," I went on, " as 
though a woman who hath English blood in her veins 
could wed a man who with six soldiers at his back is still 
afraid to fight. Tah I " 

At this the sefiorita laughed also, for she saw what was 
in my mind. 

I saw his eyes rest upon her, and then I knew that I 
wounded him more deeply. 

" If by fighting you I could win the senorita*s consent 
to be my wife, I would e'en forget my pride, and grant 
you your request." This he said in English. 

" Then fight, Senor Capitan," she cried, " and I will 
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promise that if you kill him, I will marry no maa save 

you." 

" And if I will not? " he said. 

" I would rather die the worst death that man can in- 
vent than marry a coward t " she replied. 

At this his passion overcame him, and be commanded 
his soldiers to stand back. Then my heart beat high with 
jay, for I felt that all hope was not gone. 

" Mine is but a poOT gaoler's sword," I said, " while 

you carry my father's — still " and then I laug^ 

again, for though I knew my life was not worth a groat's 
purchase, seeing he had six soldiers at his back, the joy of 
battle made me heedless of danger. 

" Aye, and you shall die by your own father's sword," 
he said, making it whistle around his head. 

Even then I could not help looking ti the seSorita, and 
when I saw that she held behind her back the dagger I bad 
given her, I could not help wondering at the strangcDen 
of a woman's heart. 

Upon that we fell to fighting, and we had not exchanged 
half-a-dozen passes before I was fully aware that I was 
face to face, not with a tyro, but a skilful swordsman. I 
saw, too, by the loc^ in his eyes, that he was no coward, 
but, like many another Spanish soldier, found much of his 
joy in the clash of arms. Moreover, the sword with which 
he fought was better than mine, although I had naught to 
complain of in the blade I had taken from the gaoler. 

On the whole, he was a better swordsman than I. He 
knew more tricks, and was, as I have been told, a great 
fighter of duels ; but then I was not a novice at the game, 
and the stake for which I played was not a light one. Even 
as I fought I reflected that could I once despatch Tokdo 
I should find means of dealing with the soldiers. For al- 
though they were vrild, cruel-looking men, they were stiH 
common soldiers, and could perhaps be outwitted. Be- 
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sides, the senorita was not a helpless child, and side by side 
we could, I was sure, find means of getting our liberty. 
So I assumed a wary attitude, until I felt the quality of his 
wrists, and gauged the danger of his arm. 

"Ah," I said presently with a laugh, " I knew not that 
I should have a boy to fight with. Be all the Spanish 
capitans of your quality, Senor Toledo? " 

To this he gave no reply but a snarl, whereupon I pre- 
pared to carry out the plan I had conceived. 

*' Covragia, senorita," I said to assure her, and then I 
fell back from before his attack. Not rapidly, but inch by 
inch, just as a weak swordsman yields before his master. 
This, I saw, gave him confidence, whereupon I gave him 
the chance he had hoped for, but which I was also fully 
prepared to take advantage of. Thus, when he made his 
lunge, I made the stroke I had been planning for, and in a 
moment his sword went spinning into the air, while he 
fell before the thrust I gave him. 

I had not killed him, but the thrust was so severe that 
I knew he would not be able to fight again, whereupon 
with the heat of battle upon me, I turned towards the sol- 
diers. Never until then did I realise what one strong, 
desperate man can do. Fired with a desire for freedom, 
I made a circle of steel around me, so that for more than 
a minute I held them at bay, and even when they leapt 
upon me I threw them from me again and again, and' more 
than one, as I believed, shared the fate of their captain. 

But I saw this could not be for long. Strong and des- 
perate as I was, I knew that I must at length be taken, for 
one man cannot fight so many for any length of time and 
still be conqueror. Still, the passion that filled me was so 
strong, and the stake for which I played was so high, that 
I fought like a madman, and then the soldiers became 
more wary and attacked me with more caution. To my 
dismay I saw this, for while I was able to defend myself 
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against the two who faced me, I saw one coming towards 
me at my left side with his dagger uplifted. 

All is lost now," I thought ; and tfien I heard a scream. 
They have struck the senorita I " was the fear that 
filled my heart, and with that I could not help casting ray 
eyes towards her. Then I saw the mistake I had made, for 
instead of what I had feared, I saw that she had driven the 
dagger into the man who had tried to encompass my 
deatfi. 

But this led to my own undoing, as I will instantly tdl, 
for the moment I ceased to regard the soldiers g^ve them 
an advantage over me, and before I was able to take my 
eyes from her, I felt a blow on my head which made me 
see a thousand fires, and caused a roar in my ears like the 
roar of a stormy sea. 

" God save her 1 " I prayed, and then a great blackness 
came over me. 
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HOW WE ALL MET AGAIN 

WHEN I opened my eyes, it was to see the senorita 
bending over me, while near me stood Mawgan 
Killigrew and John Trenoweth. 
Rupert, get up, my boy," I heard Mawgan say. 
You are not a dead man yet." 

Mawgan," I said, my head swimming, and my eyes 
all dim, " what means this ? " 

We have taken the Seiior Capitan prisoner, my 
friend," cried Mawgan. "As for the soldiers, no sooner 
did they hear me shout than they ran like the cowards 
they are. You are all right ; it was a nasty blow the fellow 
gave you, but your head is unbroken." 

"Aye," said John Trenoweth, "the Lord turned his 
blade aside and saved His own." 
" Senorita, you are not harmed ? ** 
" No, senor." 

" Not a hair of her head hath been touched," said John 
Trenoweth. 

"But how came you here?" I asked, still unable to 
grasp the situation. 

" What would you ? " asked Mawgan. " Do you think 

we have never thought of you since the day we parted? 

Did you hear me shout the word Granada that day we 

escaped from the Capitan Toledo? " 

" Aye," I replied, " I remember that." 

" That was the word the maid Inez told me to cry," he 
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said, and I thought there was peculiar tenderness in his 
vcMce. 

And did you go to Granada ? " I asked. 
Aye, that we did," he replied ; " and ever since that 
time Mistress de Valencia and Esther Truscott have been 
living with the gipsies there." 

'And they are safe? " I asked. 

'Aye, safe and well. You shall see them soon, and, in 
truth, the sight of them will cheer your heart, for they look 
ten years younger than on the day we saw them at the 
Circo Romana But we did not forget you, Rupert. As 
soon as the gipsies thought it safe, two of them started 
out to find you, and after much wary questioning they 
found that you had been taken to Seville, and put into 
prison there. Whereupon, the English ladies being safe 
at Granada among the gipsies, we went to Seville in the 
hopes of rescuing you. We heard of what haf^ned 
when you were brought before the King; for, as you sec, 
we have both clothed ourselves in gipsy fashion, and thus 
passed to and fro in the streets of Seville without harm 
happening to us. Well, we were sore put to it when wc 
heard you were to be cast into a dungeon under the Alcazar, 
in order to be kept safe until your burning, whidi was to 
take place to-day, for we knew not what to do. John Tren- 
oweth here kept on telling me to be of good cheer, for God 
would surely preserve you ; nevertheless, I was sore trou- 
bled. While you were awaiting the King's return we did 
not fear so much, for we heard you were well cared for, and 
stood in need of nothing; but when we were told that yoa 
were committed to the dungeon, and that your death was 
determined upon, I well-nigh lost my senses. Not that 
we meant to let you die. We would have rescued you in 
some fashion or another, never fear, but how, I could not 
tell. Well, when we heard the King's will concerning you 
we set to planning as to what could be done. The gipsies 
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who were with us presently got hold of the two turnkeys 
who were to be the night guards of your prison, and plied 
them with plenty of wine." 

"Ah ! " I cried, for my mind was getting clearer now. 
" It was you who made them drunk? " 

"Aye, that it was, and we bribed them to take wine to 
you, likewise. Moreover, we knew that if you had a 
chance you would make good use of it. So we worked it 
out in this way. We had arranged with them to come 
back to us for a night of drinking after they had given 
you your supper. This done, we intended getting their 
keys, dressing ourselves in their clothes, and by this means 
going to you and giving you your liberty. But this plan 
was, we knew, full of danger, and I was not sure we 
should be successful." 

But they did not go back," I said. 
Nay, and we had reckoned on that. We said among 
ourselves, ' If they do not come back, it will mean that 
Rupert hath seen their condition, and hath taken advan- 
tage of it.' So we waited in the Cathedral Square, over 
against the Alcazar, until a late hour, and when they did 
not return we felt sure that something was astir. When 
we saw the fire gleam on the Torres del Oro we were sure 
you had escaped. And this we socm fotmd was the case, 
for on going thither we heard a great hullabaloo. Search 
parties were formed and sent out in all directions, while 
orders were given to bring you and the seiiorita back, 
dead or alive, but alive if possiUe, for the holy fathers 
k>ve a burning. 

" Well, among the search parties was one headed by the 
Sefior Capitan Pablo Toledo, and while some of the gip- 
sies arranged to follow the other leaders, John Trenoweth 
and I determined to keep near the Senor Gipitan, espe- 
cially when we heard him say he would take the road to- 
wards Granada. Not having horses, we had great diffi- 
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ctdty in keeping htm in sight, without ourselves attract- 
ing his attention. When we got to Bobadilla, however, 
we came across a party of gipsies, from whom we got 
horses, and then, while not overtaking him, we foOowed 
his movements/* 

"And have you come alone — ^you and John TVen- 
oweth?" 

" Nay, the brother of Inez and two other gipsies kept 
with us and g^ve us much valuable advice. In truth, but 
for them, I much doubt if we should have found you.'* 

" And where are they now? " 

" They are with the Senor Capitan," laughed Mawgan 
gaily. "And, Rupert, the night draws on. Had we not 
better be making our way towards Granada without more 
ado?" 

" And my mother ? Is she well ? " asked the senorita, 
who had been listening eagerly all the while. 

"Aye, that she is," replied Mawgan, " and when she sees 
you her happiness will be well-nigh complete." 

"Doth she know, doth she understand?" she asked 
eagerly. 

"Aye, she knoweth that all the time you were seemingly 
playing into the hands of her enemies you were thintdng 
how to save her," said Mawgan quietly. 

"And now we must settle with the Sefior Capitan,** 
continued the young Comishman, and the two walked 
away, leaving me with the Spanish maid. 

" Senorita," I said earnestly, " you saved my life a little 
while ago." 

" The man is not dead I " she said ; " thank God he is 
not dead ! " 

" But I should have been but for you I " I made answer. 

She lifted her eyes to mine for a moment, then she let 
them fall again. 

" Let us go to my mother," she said. 
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I much longed to taunt her with not having escaped 
witii Pablo Toledo, but as I looked at her my heart grew 
tender, and the words were not spdcen. 

When we reached the ^pot where Pablo Toledo had 
fellen, we found that the gipsies had bound up his wound, 
and that he was able to talk, although with difficulty. 
Curse you I " he said to me as I came up. 
What would you, Seiior Gipitan?'' I answered 
ligfady. 

" The end is not yet," he said. "The great Armada 
will sail, and then when your little island is in our power 
I will have my revenge." 

At this I laughed, for although I well-nigh pitied him, 
I could not but rejoice to see him in this plight. 

" What will you do with me? " he asked presently. 

The gipsies looked towards me as if for direction. 

" If you say he is to live, excellency," said the brother 
of Inez, " he shall live. The wound is deep, but I have 
applied some of the balsam known only to los gitanas, and 
it never fails. Moreover, one hour from here are some of 
my people ; they will at my word care for him until he is 
strong again. But if your excellency commands his death, 
he shall die even now, and before your eyes." 

An hour before I would have said "Kill him," but 
now I could not. Like me, he loved the senorita ; besides, 
we had fought together, and I could not command that 
he be killed. 

" Let him live," I said, " but guard him safely for three 
months, and then let him do his will." 

He gave me a look of astonishment, which was followed 
by an expression of contempt. 
Tab I " he said scornfully. 
An Englishman is not a Spaniard," I said to him. 

He cannot omimand an enemy to be killed in cold blood, 
when he hath fought with him and conquered him I Be- 
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sides/' and I held the blade before him, ** I have my 
father's sword again." 

"We shall meet again, Senor Englishman/' he said 
loftily, although I saw that even to q[>eak gave him pain. 
" We shall meet again, where I know not, when I know 
not. But the time will come, and the senorita will be mine; 
I, Don Seiior Pablo Toledo, have said it/' and then he 
closed his eyes. 

Of our journey to Granada I shall say but little, for oi a 
truth naught happened worth relating. I remember diat 
we passed through a wild, rocky country, in the whidi had 
I been alone I should surely have lost my way. The gip- 
sies, however, seemed to know every track and every 
ravine. Every river, moreover, they knew from source to 
mouth, and although some of them were swollen with the 
recent rains, we forded them in safety. 

Near me rode the senorita, but she spoke no word to 
me. Her eyes seemed always turned away from me, as 
though my presence was distasteful to her. All through 
the night we rode, and then, when morning came, we dis- 
mounted and spent the day at the base of a snow-oqyped 
mountain, no| many miles fronuGranada. 

When night came on again I drew near to her. 

" In three hours from now we shall see your mother," I 
said. 

" Do you believe that I was unmindful of her during 
those days — ^in — ^in Toledo? " 

" No, senorita." 

" Do you believe, although I asked you to write a letter 
to— to— Sir John Tremayne, that had you heeded me, aye, 
and had Sir John yielded to the request which was to have 
been made therein, that one groat of his money would have 
fallen into the hands of Father Parsons or SeSor 
Toledo?" 

For a moment I was silent 
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" Do you, Senor Hamstead ? " 

As she spoke I looked into her eyes. 

" No, senorita." 

"But you did believe it?" 

" Aye, I did." 

"Why?" 

" Because you are a Papist, and to a Papist the com- 
mands of the Church are more than mother or friends." 

" And yet you trust me now ? " 

" Aye, I trust you now." 

"Why?" 

" Because I love you." 

" Cease to love me, senor. Cease to love me." 

"Why, senorita?" 

" Because I wish you well. I wish you hs^piness, al- 
though my heart is full of anger and bitterness towards 
you. You are English, you are a heretic, but you are still 
a brave man. If I have saved your life, you have also 
saved mine. I ask your forgiveness for calling you a 
coward and a fool. Do you forgive me? " 

" That is nothing," I laughed lightly. "A man easily 
forgives the angry words of a woman he loves." 

" But you must not love me. You scorned me once, 
hated me once. Scorn me again, hate me again I " 
I cannot, senorita." 

You must ; listen : If I live, if I escape the anger of 
the Church, one of two things will happen to me." 

"And they?" I asked. 

" One is that I must wed Pablo Toledo." 
Do you love him ? " 

Love him ! " That was the only answer she gave 
me, but I knew by the look in her eyes that the very 
thought of him was loathsome to her. 

"And the other, senorita?" I said gaily, for PaUo 
Toledo troubled me not one whit. 
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''The atbftr is that I most go idId a oju i qifc — into re- 

Bgioo." 
''Why?''IaskttL 

'^ Why ! '^ she irpcatol as if in aitoDislBMiit ; ** bccanse 
I nrnst atone.** 

''Atone for what? *• 

"For what?** she asked passiooatdj. "For what? 
Need you ask, seiior. Am I not die da u^te r of Don Per- 
nandio Basilio de Valencia? Am I not a dnkl of the 
Church? Havel no sool to save?" 

" You are also the diikl of the dai^;fatcr of Sir John 
Tremayne,** I said, " and akhoogh yon are a diiM of die 
Church you love it not You hate its impurity, its cruelty, 
its lies. You have seen its trickery, yoa know its hoOow- 
ness, its shams ! ** 

" Silence ! '* she cried passionately. " Have I not sinned 
enough without listening to this? " 

" It is not a sin/' I replied. "All that you have done 
hath been prompted by honour, and a love for right. What 
sin can there be in seeking to save your mother— or, for 
that matter, those who tried to befriend her — ^from those 
who have no honour, no conscience, no compassion ? What 
is the history of this Spain, but cruelty, inhumanity, dev- 
iltry? Every day the Church in which the Spaniard 
believes outrages the very name of religion, and is in 
truth a vile libel on Him whom they profess to follow." 

She looked towards me, and in her eyes I saw fear as 
well as passion. 

" Even now, in order to see your mother, you have had 
to flee the priests and their minions," I went on. " I say 
it without doubt that had we not come thidier, both your 
mother and her serving-woman would have been tortured 
and burnt, just as the Spaniard hath tortured and burnt 
in the Netherlands, in Mexico, and in Peru, as well as in 
his own country. Aye, for that matter/' and now I forgot 
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all things save my anger, " have not the Papists everywhere 
acted as devils act rather than as men? Why, my own 
mother was even dragged from the faggot in my own 
country when Mary was Philip's wife, and reigned there ; 
while htmdreds of others suffered unnameable tortures. 
Besides, do you think we have forgotten what hs^pened 
in France barely fifteen years ago, at the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew? I was but a boy at the time, and yet I 
remember how our country was filled with horror as we 
heard of it. Fancy, scores of thousands of men, women, 
and helpless children murdered in the name of your re- 
ligion, while your Pope caused the Tc Deum to be sung 
in memory of a deed, thankfulness for which should only 
be chanted in hell. Is it a wonder, then, that we sought 
to save your mother, who is an Englishwoman and of the 
Reformed faith? Is it a wonder that we love not the 
Spaniard, whose name is but a synonym for cruelty and 
devilry?" 

She listened in silence all the time I spoke, and then she 
walked away from me. 

" Our horses are ready, senor," she said, " and I cannot 
answer you as I would. Remember, the daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman hath pride." 

At this I was much angered, but I spoke no word in 
answer ; nevertheless, I rejoiced that I had told her what 
was in my heart. 

Three hours later I saw the town of Granada standing 
upon the hill, but we did not enter its streets ; rather, we 
kept along the valley which lies at its base, until we came 
at length to a curious place, the like of which I had never 
seen before. In truth, what I saw was nothing more nor 
less than a city dug out of the hillside. It is true I did 
not, that night, realise the fact in its fulness, but when 
morning came I discovered that the whole countryside 
was honeycombed with holes and tunnels, and in these 
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places the gipsies lived like rabbits in a warren. That 
night, however, we saw nothing of the g^psy community 
save swiftly gliding figures, and now and then twinkling 
lights which were carried from place to place with great 
speed. Instead, we were led far up the hillside, until we 
came to what seemed like one of those holes dug out of 
the ground which I have since seen dug by the Cornish 
miners. 

"Enter, senorita; enter, senor," said the brother of 
Inez. 

And this we did without fear, for we Imew that the 
gipsies were our friends. Moreover, Mawgan Killigrew 
and John Trenoweth were with us. We went for some 
distance along a dark tunnel, not unlike that through 
which the senorita and I had passed in Seville, until we 
came to an open space where many lights burned. 

For an instant I looked around me like one dazed, for 
truly the place was strange past the telling. As far as I 
could judge, we were in the heart of the mountain, while 
all around us were strangely clad figures, whose eyes 
gleamed brightly as they watched our approach. I lodced 
around eagerly for some familiar face, but not one did I 
see. Two of my companions, however, had sharper eyes 
than I, for scarcely had we entered than I heard two 
cries. The one came from the senorita. " Mother I " she 
said, and I saw her rush towards one of the women, and 
a moment later was locked in her arms. The other who 
gave the cry was John Trenoweth, who called his sweet- 
heart by name, and rushed swiftly to her side. 

" Excellency," said a voice, " you must be aweary and 
hungry. Look, such fare as we have is yours." 

I looked and saw Inez, who was arrayed in similar 
garments to those she wore on the night in the 
northern mountains when she danced with Mawgan 
Killigrew. 
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But although she spoke kindly to me, I saw that she had 
eyes for none save Mawgan Killigrew. As I became used 
to the light, I saw that she watched him as a faithful dog 
might watch his master, and then I knew that what I had 
believed many months before was true. Moreover, there 
was not only love in her eyes, but jealousy, for whenever 
she looked towards the Senorita de Valencia they became 
vindictive and cruel. 

" You found them, my lord," she said to Mawgan, after 
we had supped, and the senorita and her mother had left 
us. 

"Aye, Inez, we found them," replied Mawgan with a 
laugh, and he told her of our adventures. 

" And now what will you do? " she asked. " You have 
gained that for which you came to Spain. You have 
rescued not only the mother but the daughter ; what will 
you now ? " 

" Nay, I rescued not the daughter," cried Mawgan. 
" It is Seiior Rupert who hath done that." 

She took no notice of his correction, save to loc^ to- 
wards me with indifferent contempt, and then she repeated 
her question. 

What will you now, my lord ? " 
We shall all go back to England, I trust," replied the 
young Comishman. 

"And then, my lord?" 

" Then ; why, that is all, Inez," said Mawgan ; " except 
that Rupert and I will fight the Spanish soldiers should 
they seek a landing on our shores." 

" But what will become of the English maid ? " 

"Aye, I know not," replied Mawgan with a laugh. 
" Perchance she will marry an English lord." 

"What English lord?" 

" Aye, that I know not," replied Mawgan. 

** And how long will you seek to stay here ? " asked flie 
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gipsy maid, and I saw that her eyes had become softer and 
more tender. 

" Not long," replied Mawgan. " Now that Rupert is 
with us again, and we have the seiiora's daughter with us, 
means will soon be found of getting away. You see, 
Seiior Rupert hath been our leader, and is much cleverer 
than we." 

Again she looked at me with a kind of indulgent scorn, 
but spoke no word in answer. 

" Are we safe here, Inez ? " I asked. " If the Spanish 
soldiers were to come, could they not find us, and capture 
us?" 

" Did they capture you on the northern mountains?'* 
she asked. " How much less can they capture you here? " 

" But the way by which we came seemed easy to find," 
I interposed. 

" The way by which you came! " she said scornfully; 
" but think you that los gitanos have not many ways? Did 
not the soldiers come hither to find my lord and his ser- 
vant, and the English senoras? But did they find them? 
Aye, they searched our dwelling-places, and went away 
satisfied that my lord and the others were not here. But 
think you we tell our secrets to the world ? Here we are 
in our own domain, and although men searched for those 
whom we would hide from one harvest-time to anodier, 
yet would they not find them." 

After this I felt more safe, and feeling much wearied 
by the experiences through which I had gone, I asked that 
I might be allowed to sleep. 

" Not yet, if it please you, my master," said John Trcn- 
oweth ; " there be many things of which we must speak 
this night," and I knew, by the look in his eyes, that I bad 
better yield to him. 
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THE LOVE OF A GIPSY MAID 

HAT are these matters, John Trenoweth?" I 
asked, as soon as we three were alone to- 
gether. 
This," said Jdtin Trenoweth : " the Great Armada is 
in the mouth of the Tagus, and ready to sail." 

" How know you ? " I asked, for I had heard that it was 
not to leave until August. 

" The Lord hath been good to us," replied the Cornish- 
man. '' Again and again hath He delivered us out of the 
lion's mouth. Think of it, my masters, think of it, and 
let us rejoice." 

"Aye, we do rejoice," I replied; "but how know 
you that the Great Armada is in Lisbon Harbour? It is 
true I learned but little while in Seville, but a gaoler told 
me that owing to the illness of Don Alonzo de Guzman, 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, it would not sail until August." 

"Aye, so it hath been diligently reported," replied the 
Comishman, " for we heard the same news at Seville ; but 
there hath been brought to the gipsy camp this night one 
who knows." 

"Who?" I asked. 

" He to whom we owe our liberty, if I am not mis- 
taken," said John ; " the young priest who visited us in 
Toledo, he whom the senorita prevailed upon to obtain 
clemency for my dear Esther's mistress, and who brought 
a letter from the King on the day of the burning at To- 
leda Aye, and he who caused the arm of the wooden 
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image to be raised in th« Papist church where we were 
juiced." 

" Padre lago Alicante I " I cried ; " is he here ? " 

" Aye, he is here. He fcJlowed us from Seville." 

" It is strange we should not have seen him," I said. 

" He was afraid," replied the Gnnishman ; " in truth, 
tfie man is well-nigh bereft of his senses, seeing he is 3 
priest, and an honest man at the same time. Well, 
scarcely had we reached this hill, than he came to tire 
brother of the maid Inez, and asked that he mi^t see the 
sei^orita. This the gipsy refused; then he asked that be 
might see Master Killigrew or Master Hamstead. Again 
the gipsy refused, for he said you were all at supper, and 
might not be disturbed by a b^i^g friar. At this he 
pleaded so hard that the gipsy at last oxisented for him to 
see me." 

" And have you seen him ? " 

" Aye, I lia.ve seen him," 

" And why did he tell you of the sailing of the Great 
Armada? " 

" Because he desires to sec you and the senorita. I 
fancy he thought that, as the bearer of such news, you 
would ^ve him a hearing." 

" And where is he now ? " 

" He is in one of the many caves with whidi this moun* 
tain is honeyoRnbed." 

" Shall we see him, Mawgan? " 

"Aye," replied the young Comishmaa, who had been 
listening, I thought, absently. " Say, Rupert, do not all 
these things mean that we must now seek means to return 
to England, and with all speed? " 

" That they do," replied Trenoweth, " It is true we 
have been safe and well treated here, but we be living like 
rabbits instead of men, and although they have been so 
kind I love not these gipsies." 
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" But for them we had not been alive by this," reph'ed 
Mawgan sharply ; " think well of that, John Trenoweth." 
"Aye, I have thought of it," replied the Comishman, 
** but I long to take my dear maid to a Christian land, and 
to marry her in a Christian church. And I do long to 
take her dear mistress back to her father." 

"Aye, and I believe you would have tried to go, leaving 
Rupert and the seiiorita here in Spain, had we all been 
willing," said Mawgan, a little angrily I thought. 

As to that. Master Mawgan," said John Trenoweth, 
I do not deny that my heart is fair sore for the sight of a 
Christian land. I want to hear a Christian tongue, and 
eat Christian meat ; but I say it plainly, though you be my 
master, that you do tell a lie when you say that I would go 
home without Master Rupert. I do not say anything 
about the Spanish maid, for I believed that she was will- 
ing to sell her own mother for the sake of the lying 
Jesuits; but in this I was mistaken, and I take leave to 
ask her pardon. All the same, I like not these gipsies, 
and now I say it is time for us to plan how to get back 
home." 

The gipsies have been good to you," retorted Mawgan. 

Aye, Master Mawgan, in their own godless way they 
have, and that is one reason why I do wish to get back, for 
I have not lived with closed eyes." 

What do you mean ? " asked Mawgan. 

I do mean that the black-eyed maid called Inez is 
dangerous," replied John ; " I do mean that she hath been . 
good to us because of her fancy for you, and, what is 
more, you have begun to make a fool of yourself. Master 
Mawgan." 

I saw the blood mount to the young Comishman's face, 
and so, to bring the conversation back to the business in 
hand, I asked John Trenoweth to bring the young priest to 
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'A few mtMtUt bter we stoorf fixe to &cb -viifr la^ 
Alicante, and as I locked ac Inn m^ heart was mcvof vnfc 
a K^eat pity. He was worn ainoit to sfczir and boac aod 
Ml much had his mind been wToaght ajpoo. c&ac 
wrll-ni|fh rjUJt erf his 



" f iod Mess yoa, Roperto Hanaiead, fiir iettm^ tzs 
speak to you/' he said ; ^ but hath Ae Lord auftagtl joor 
h**sft t/nvards the Church? ** 

" t>o yoii think my heart can soften, kiaj i ii H i^ wfcac I 
dr>?"Iasked. 

" I canncpt understand it,^ he said, Vkt oat mnsag. 
" I ranncit understand it. For many mnnrhs nm hare 
iK^rne a charmed life; even when the anger of tbe Cbnrdi 

hath licen aroused you have Bat who am I tlot I 

nhould (|ttestion these things? God grant ttat He m^ not 
allf >w you to suffer the greater damnation becanse of this, 
f )h. Mrflor, is it not better to suffer the flames here than 
rlrriml flamcii in hell ? " 

" Yoti arc over-wrought, Padre/' I said, ** and I care 
not to talk with you concerning these tfiings. Yon tM 
iHir frirnd liere that you knew many things concerning 
thr (irrat Armada/' 

" Nay, I know nothing, save that it is to sail without 
(trlay, prrlmps in two days, perhaps in twenty. This I 
know, l)fcause directly after the King passed judgment on 
you thrrr days ago Father Parsons and Father Sanchez 
startnl for Lisbon that they might meet the rest of the 
I loly I«*athrrs in the Iglesia Major/' 

" Why desire they this? " I asked. 

*' Itfcause the Armada is going to England in a hdy 
cause," answf reil the young priest ; " because their work 
is like unto that of the Crusaders of olden time. Therefore 
thr Standard is to be blessed by Holy Church, and after- 
wards committed to the charge of the well-beloved Don 
Alonxo de Guzman El Bueno, while every galleon is to be 
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made not only a ship of war. but a temple of the Church. 
Would to God I were worthy to take my place with the 
rest, and in the day of battle perform the rites of the 
Church to the wounded and the dying." 

" And are you not worthy ? " I asked. 

" Worthy ! " he cried. " I who am now a fugitive from 
the Church's righteous anger, I who have been a Judas to 
my calling) But what can I do, what can I do? " 

There was such madness in his eyes, and such agony in 
his voice, that no man, however hard-hearted he was, 
could help pitying him. 

" Senor Hamstead," he continued, " can I speak to you 
alone? I have that to say which is only for your ears. 
Ah, Madre de Dios, foi^pve met " 

When we were alone tt^ther, I thought he seemed 
more calm and collected ; nevertheless, the same tone of 
agony was in his voice, while his whole body trembled like 
fallen leaves in autumn time. 

" Brother Ruperto," he said, " ought I, think you, to 
see the Sefiorita de Valencia again, to look into her eyes 
once more before the darkness falls on me? " 

" Why may you not? " I asked, fOT I understood not 
what was in his mind. 

"Ah 1 you do not know. I am a priest. Brother Ruperto ; 
I have taken my vows. And yet I love her — ah, God, how 
I love her I Not that I have spc4cen of it to her — I have 
not sunk so hiw as that. But I worship the ground she 
walks upon, I live only in the light of her eyes. Because 
of that I have been her slave, because of that I have done 
her will, even when it hath been sin — blasphemy, sacri- 
l^e I I, a priest of God, knew that she sought to outwit 
the Jesuits, and save her mother; and yet I aided her. I 
was the man who brought the King's message on the day 
when the English serving-woman was to have been burned. 
I, God forgive me I caused a false image to be placed oo 
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the altar of El Cristo de la Vega ! I caused the arm to be 
raised — aye, I did, I did. And all because I love her, and 
because her slightest will is law to me! I ought not to 
have been a priest, for at heart I am a soldier. And yet 
what could I do? Oh, I have fought and struggled and 
prayed, I have vowed again and again that I would refuse 
to do her bidding, and yet have I been but a child when 
she hath expressed a wish. Thus I brought your swords 
on the day you left Toledo, I arranged everything; aye, 
God forgive me, I did all these things ! 

" Oh, do not mistake me, neither by word nor sign have 
I told her of my love ; yet must she know of it, for I have 
obeyed her as blindly as a dog obeys its master. Oh, you 
can pity me. Brother Ruperto, for you love her also! But 
she is not for you, and she is not for me. She hateth you 
— ^that I know ; while I am but the instrument by which 
she hath worked her will. I am no more to her than the 
key by which she openeth a door, a mere instrument by 
which she worketh her will. Yet for her have I been false 
to my vows, for her I have lost my soul. Yet God knows 
I could not help myself. I could no more help loving 
her than a bird can help flying." 

" Then will God forgive you," I said. 

" Ah, you are a heretic, and know not the truth, Brother 
Ruperto. Why, knowing that my love for her meaneth 
everlasting perdition to me, yet have I followed her here I " 
How knew you she was here? " I asked. 
I followed Pablo Toledo ; besides, I knew of the gip- 
sies in Seville, and then — oh, God help me ! but I seem to 
know where she is ; I am drawn to her even as a needle is 
drawn to a magnet ! I long to speak to her again, and yet 
ought I, brother, ought I ? " 

" If you feel it a sin, ought you ? " I made answer, for 
although he was so sad, so helpless — aye, and although I 
pitied him — jealousy was in my heart. 
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" And yet would I love to speak to her again. I would 
love to tell her that no sin attaches to her, I would love 
to absolve her from those things which weigh upon her 
heart. I can do that, I can do that ; I am still a priest ! " 

"And after that," I asked, " what will you do? " 

"Ah, yes, I must tell you that. There is one hq>e for 
me, Brother Ruperto. I have a brother in Lisbon. He is 
my eldest brother and a great lord. He hath much power, 
and could I but gain his ear he would send an escort to 
take me to a monastery in Castilia, where I could, per- 
chance, by a life of prayer, escape the doom I have brought 
upon myself. But I cannot go to him, for I am a fugitive 
from the anger of the Church, and I know I am being 
sought for. Yet that is my only hope." 

Concerning this and other matters we spoke long and 
earnestly, for the desire he had uttered was one which I 
wanted him to realise. 

Now concerning many of the things which took place 
while we were in the gipsy caves in the hill outside Gra- 
nada, I will not speak at length, for they have naught to do 
with this history. Never once did I go into the city, for I 
felt sure that the King's spies would be there ; yet could I 
see the Alhambra from the gipsy encampment, although 
the beauties of the wondrous palace which the Moors had 
built were unknown to me. Moreover, I spent only three 
days there, because Mawgan Killigrew had a plan whereby 
we could all go back to England. And this, as I after- 
wards discovered, was suggested to him by the king of the 
gipsies at Granada, who was the uncle of Inez. 

" It is a fine plan, Rupert," said Mawgan eagerly. 
" The old ppsy knoweth of a man in Almeria, which is a 
small port only a night's journey from here, who hath a 
vessel which trades between there and the coast of France. 
When we once touch French soil we shall be safe. There 
is but little friendship between France and Spain, and so 
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we can travel from Marseilles to Bordeaux right speedily. 
Think of it, man I I shall be back in time to strike a blow 
for our country." 

" But when we land at Marseilles/' I said, '' what shall 
we do? We shall need horses as well as money, and we 
have neither." 

" They will be provided," said Mawgan, but he looked 
not straight into my eyes. 

" How and by whom ? " I asked, noting his downward 
gaze. 

" The gipsies are rich," said Mawgan, '* and Inez hath 
much power." 

" And what is to become of her? " I asked« 

" I shall ask her to go with us," he replied. 

"To England?" 

" Aye, to England, as my wife." 

"Mawgan!" 

" Aye, but I shall, Rupert. Already have I q)oken to 
the old king here, and he is willing." 

" But, Mawgan, think of your father, think of what 
you owe to your name." 

I have thought of it," said the young Comishman, 

and I am determined. I have learnt to love her, and no 
man was ever loved as she loveth me. That I know, 
Rupert. Already have I spoken to her, and she hath con- 
sented to come with me." 

Concerning this we talked much, but I could not alter 
his determination, and at length I desisted, for Mawgan 
was not a man to be thwarted when his heart was fixed. 

And yet his hopes came to naught, for not long before 
the time came when it was arranged for us to take our de- 
parture she told him she would not go. Concerning mudi 
that she said I have no knowledge, for Mawgan would 
never tell me, but I knew that she told him that she loved 
him too well to wed him. That she was but a gipsy maid. 
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and he a great English lord ; therefore would she live her 
life among her own people, and in the sunny land where 
they had made their homt. The young Comishman's face 
was almost as haggard as that of lago Alicante when he 
realised that she was in earnest, but although he pleaded 
ardently she did but turn a deaf ear. 

It is written in the book of fate, my lord/' she said. 

Last night, when the stars were shining, I inquired of 
him who readeth the heavens, and he told me it could not 
be. My lord remembers the night we first saw each other, 
when we danced together. Ah, my lord, the story we 
told in the dance was our story. My heart will beat only 
for my lord, and never shall another lie by my side; but 
it is written that I cannot be my lord's wife." 

During the three days we were in the g^psy encamp- 
ment I did not once speak to the Setiorita de Valencia. 
Neither, for that matter, did I see her, for so she had de- 
sired. She remained with her mother and Esther Trus- 
cott, and although I pleaded hard to hold converse with 
her, not one word would she speak until but an hour 
before the time of our departure. 

" Seiiorita," I said, " a long, weary journey is before 
us, but I trust your troubles will soon be at an end. Once 
in England, we shall no longer need to fear." 

" I go to England for my mother, and only for my 
mother," she said ; " but for her I would dwell here, even 
though remaining here meant my death." 

She looked so scornfully towards me as I spoke that my 
anger rose in me in spite of myself. 

You still love Spain, then? " I said bitterly. 
It is the land of faith," she said. 

"When once you are in England," I replied, "your 
thoughts will be changed. Some day when I see you in 
Cornwall, you will tell me that your life here seemed but 
a nightmare." 
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" If I see you there it will never be by my wish," she 
replied ; '' if ever I speak to you, it will be against my 
desire." 

" Perchance my presence during the journey thither 
will also be hateful to you/' I said. 

" Surely there is no need for me to tell you that,'^ she 
made answer ; " you must know that the very diougfat of 
it makes life a burden." 

At this I well-nigh lost control over myself, for her 
words cut me sorely. 

" You need not fear, senorita," I said ; " you shall not 
see me during the journey." 

" You mean that you will not go with us ? " 

'' I mean that," I replied, in tones as proud as her own. 
" Did I believe you would be in great danger, I would still 
brave your anger, and accompany you. But the Spanish 
ships of war are now in Lisbon harbour, therefore will 
your passage from Almeria to Marseilles be peaceful 
Besides, Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth will see 
that no harm comes to you." 

" What will you do, then ? " she asked, almost eageriy 
I thought. 

" That can be naught to you," I replied. *' Enough for 
you to know that since by your will you will not see me 
again, you will never see me against it. Our next meet- 
ing will be of your seeking, and not mine." 

" But your life is not worth a real in Spain," she re- 
plied. "You will be searched for everywhere, and— 
and " 

" That can be of no interest to you, sefiorita," I replied, 
and without another word I left her. 

Of what I said to Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
oweth I need not write ; enough that I made them under- 
stand what was in my heart to do ; and they, although they 
liked it not, yielded to my desires. 
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An hour after the gipsies led the way towards AJmeria, 
I left the encampment carrying a letter written by lago 
Alicante. 

" I shall stay here for twenty days," said the young 
priest as he gave it to me. " If no one comes to me dur- 
ing that time I shall know it is the will of Gkxl that I go 
back to Seville, and suffer according to the Church's will. 
If, on the other hand, you be able to see my brother, I 
shall be able to spend my days in the monastery, and thus 
expiate my sins." 

" I will see your brother," I said ; " do not fear. You 
have done much for me, and now " 

" Nay, I did nothing for you, Brother Ruperto ; it was 
for her, all for her. But she is for neither of us — ^it is the 
will of God." 

Adios" I said, holding out my hand. 
Oh, if you would only repent," he cried, " then might 
we meet in Paradise. Even as it is I cannot believe that — 
that " 

But he did not finish his sentence; rather he turned 
away from me, and then fell on his knees to pray. 

" He shall be guarded safely, excellency," said Inez, 
who came to me as I left him. " He is but a mumbling 
monk, but my lord hath spoken his will." 

" Good-bye, Inez," I said ; " I must be in Malaga before 
morning." 

" Aye, the night is full of clouds, yet shall you go in 
safety. Two of my people shall go with you, excellency, 
both of whom are wary and strong." 

" I spdke not. Somehow I could not, for there was a 
tone in her voice which I had never heard before. 

" You love my lord ? " she said presently. 

" Even as my own brother." 

'' It is well. Your excellency hath a bleeding heart, 
even as I have. 
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" Aye," I rq>lied, " you have spoken the truth." 
" It taketh a wise man to read a woman's heart, excd- 
lency, whether she be a g^psy or a dame of high AegKt 
But there is a to-morrow, as well as a to-day, and in tbe 
land of silence the books of fate will be unrolled. A 
strong man must ever wait until his time comes. Va 
usted con Dies, senor/^ 

" Go you also with God, Inez," I said, and then, with 
a sad heart, I started on my journey southward. 



XXXIII 

HOW I SAW THE GREAT ARMADA IN THE RIVER TAGUS 

IT may appear to some that I acted a madman's part 
when I refused to accompany my companions, simply 
because of the caprice of a half-Spanish maid. And 
in truth, as I think of it now, I can well see how my de- 
termination was capable of such an explanation, especially 
in view of the fact that the plan to get from Almeria to 
Marseilles was well conceived, and easy of execution. I 
have not entered into any explanation of the details con- 
cerning this journey, seeing there is no need ; nevertheless, 
everything was carefully thought out, and so well did it 
promise that I had no doubt but that they would reach 
French soil in safety. On the other hand, going to Lis- 
bon was like putting one's head in a lion's mouth. The 
city was full of Spanish soldiers, to whom the very name 
of an Englishman was offensive, and as it was their pur- 
pose to sail to England in order to destroy English Protes- 
tants, root and branch, I knew that, should I be discovered 
in Lisbon, they would think they were doing the will of 
God by torturing me and burning me. 

Nevertheless, when the seiiorita spoke in the fashion I 
have described, I felt there was no other course open to me. 
Nay, more ; even before she avowed her hatred of my pres- 
ence I had seriously contemplated this step, so that now 
it seemed to me as though the hand of God pdnted in this 
direction. 

The two things which determined me were these : First, 
I desired very greatly to help lago Alicante. I reflected 
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much concerning the way he had served me, and although 
I felt like laughing at his fears concerning the anger of 
God, yet did I pity him sorely. It is true I heeded not the 
curses of the Church one whit, but to him they were 
weighty with unspeakable terror. When, therefore, as 
we talked together again and again concerning his desire 
to gain admission into a monastery, where his brodier had 
great power, and where he could find peace through prayer 
and penance, I greatly longed to bring about the thing he 
desired. But this was not all. I wanted to see this great 
Armada, La Armada Invencible, as the Spaniards called 
it, and then g^t back to my own country with all the speed 
I might, and tell Admiral Drake, and Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, and the rest of them, what we should have to 
fight. 

Of my adventures in getting to Lisbon there is no need 
that I should write, nor, for that matter, is there mudi to 
relate, for truly I found but little difficulty. I arrived at 
Malaga the morning after my departure from Granada, 
where I found a Portuguese vessel just starting for Lis- 
bon. As chance would have it, moreover, the captain was 
short-handed, and gladly availed himself of my offer to 
work my passage. Neither did he suspect me of being an 
Englishman ; indeed, he took me for a ppsy rather than 
aught else, for not only did I wear the garb common to 
gipsies, but the two who accompanied me on my journey 
thither, also went with me to the wharf where the Portu- 
guese boat was anchored. I soon discovered, moreover, 
that although Portugal had been annexed to Spanish 
dominion, the Portuguese loved not the Spaniards ; rather 
they hated them, and were even at this time planning to 
break away from Philip's power. Had I told the captain 
I was an Englishman, therefore, I doubt whether he would 
have betrayed me ; nevertheless, I held my peace, for it is 
never wise to run foolish risks. 
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" When arrive we at Lisbon ? " I asked one of the Portu- 
guese officers, when at length the vessel had set sail, and 
the great castle on the hill just outside Malaga was fading 
slowly out of sight 

At first he hardly understood my question^ for he knew 
but little of Spanish, and as I knew scarcely a word of 
Portuguese, I had to ask him in that language. At length 
I discovered that if the wind continued in our favour we 
ought to arrive there in three days. 

*' I fear we shall have much trouble in landuig," he In- 
formed me presently. 

Aye, and why? " I asked. 

Because the Tagus is full of great ships of war/' he 
replied, " and all other vessels will fare badly until they 
sail to England. Especially Portuguese vessels." 

"But I thought all were under Spanish law, Portu- 
guese as well as Spanish ? " 

"Aye," he replied ; " yet doth the Spaniard treat the men 
of Portugal as though they were dogs. Curse them I 
You who have no country cannot feel as we do. Never- 
theless, you, too, must hate the swaggering dons, for they 
have treated the gipsies with much cruelty." 

"Aye," I replied; "think you they will conquer the 
English?" 

"Ah, I hope not, I pray not. The English be not 
Catholics, but they be a brave people. Think of what the 
great Drake did not a year ago at Cadiz. But now— oh, 
it is a great fleet, a mighty fleet I Perchance we shall see 
it before it sails." 

"When sails it? "I asked. 

" Men say on the twenty-fifth day of the month," he 
replied. " If the wind continues with us, we shall enter 
the Tagus the day before." 

"And how do the Spaniards treat your vessels?" I 
asked. 
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" Ah, they shrug their shoulders, they sjMt on us, but 
they let us pass. They say it dirties their hands to toudi 
us. But there is a to-morrow." 

Now this was greatly pleasing to me, for it gave me 
hope that I should enter Lisbon without trouble. In this, 
moreover, I was not disappointed ; and, as the officer had 
predicted, we entered the mouth of the Tagus on the night 
of April 24th in the year of our Lord 1588. We made but 
slow headway up the river, and when day broke we were 
in the midst of a great sea of masts, and surrounded by 
the greatest display of battleships the world had ever 
seen. 

No sooner was our boat anchored than, according to my 
arrangement with the captain, I went ashore, and then be- 
gan to cast about in order to find Don Guzman de Ali- 
cante. I felt that I must act warily, or I should immedi- 
ately be suspected ; yet I did not feel that I was in the 
midst of enemies, for I was not long in discovering that 
the Portuguese in Lisbon neither hoped nor prayed for the 
success of the Great Armada. Nevertheless, as I looked 
at the mighty fleet, my heart sunk within me, for how, I 
thought, could even Drake, and Grenville, and Raleigh 
overcome such a mighty host ? 

It was barely daylight, and not many people were on the 
quay, but presently, seeing a man who looked like a Span- 
iard, I spoke to him. 

" The quay is well-nigh empty, senor," I said. 

" Aye, but the streets are full," he replied. " You be 
a stranger, or you would know." 

" I have but lately come from Malaga," I replied, " and 
men there know not of the great doings here.'* 

" Ah I that is so; yet soon shall the standard be blessed 
in the Iglesia Major, and in a few hours the great fleet 
will sail." 

"To England?" I said. 
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Aye, to England — where else? Are you a sailor, 



senorr 



?" 



I have just come from the sea," I replied, noting with 
satisfaction the clothes I wore, and which I had obtained 
from one of the men with whom I had sailed. 

" Was ever such a fleet known ? " he said proudly. " I 
have come here to see it now before the great crowds come. 
Aye, but who can resist the Spaniard ? " 

" Think you they will overcome the English easily ? " I 
asked. 

" Can you doubt it, senor? Is there not here the might 
of the world ? And yet " 

" Do you doubt? " I asked. 

" The Duke of Medina ! " he said scornfully. " A 
landsman — a fool ! Fit to play with children, or to drive 
cattle to market — but to fight — tah! Still, what would 
you? Who are the English — who is any man — ^that he 
should resist the Spaniard? Besides, the cause is God's, 
and the battle will be His! What would you? The 
monks and priests and nuns have been praying for years, 
so what doubt can there be ? Then look at the flags. See 
the crosses, see the images of the Madonna, and the 
saints." 

*' Aye," I said quietly. 

" Ah, you think of Drake and Cadiz," he said. " Ah, 
well, and so do I. But think of all the prayers ; think of 
the army of priests who go. No cards, no dice, no pleas- 
ure. Every soldier and sailor hath been confessed and 
shriven. All quarrels are made up. Every morning the 
^ips' boys will sing ' Good Morrow,' and every night the 
Ave Maria. Then think of the watchwords laid down for 
every day in the week : Sunday, Jesus ; Monday, The Holy 
Ghost; Tuesday, The Holy Trinity; Wednesday, San- 
tiago ; Thursday, The Angels ; Friday, All Saints ; Satur- 
day, Our Lady. What would you, I say ? And yet I had 
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more faith if we had another leader; aye, and if they had 
better provision and more powder.** 

" Have they not enough of these tilings? ** I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Who can complain when 
the King speaks? " he said. " Besides, look at the ve&- 
sds. See that galleon, witfi the great banner floatii^? 
That is 5*011 Martin, in which the duke shall sail ! Aye, 
but one hundred and fifty priests to sixty doclx>rs! it is 
badly arranged ; but then I am not so rdigioos as I should 
be— so the priests say." 

" Still, it is a mig^ fleet." 

" Aye, a mighty fleet One hundred and thirty ships. 
See those galleons, every one of them can carry a thousand 
tons, and the galleasses, the galleys! Great God! was 
ever the like seen before? Then, think, nine thousand 
seamen, all old sailors, and seventeen thousand soldiers, 
the best the world can produce! What can the Englisli 
do? But I am told they are a brave people. They have 
kicked out the priests, too! Ha, ha! But Padre lago 
tells me I am not religious ! Would you see the proces- 
sion come from the Iglesia Major, seiior? Now that I 
have locked on the great fleet, I go back and watch ! " 

Whereupon I went with him into the city, where every 
street was lined with soldiers, and where a great crowd 
stood hushed and expectant. 

Presently we saw the procession, concerning whidi I 
have been asked many times to describe, for I am one of 
the very few Englishmen in the world who saw it. And 
in truth it was a great procession. First of all came many 
churchmen, before whom were carried banners portraying 
the glories of the Qiurch, and after them came a great 
number of otiier ecclesiastics, who chanted prayers on 
their way. After these were princes, and nobles of high 
degree, who were followed by knights and squires from 
every part of Europe. In truth, it was a gay company, 
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and yet, as they marched to the chanting of the priests, it 
lodced more like a great funeral procession than a mighty 
army going to battle. 

" There, that is the Cardinal Archduke! " said my com- 
panion. " Ah, he loves good wine ! On his right hand 
is the Duke of Medina, while behind him is one of the 
faithful English. He is hated much there, I am told — 
Father Parsons ! " 

" Yes," I said quietly, altftiough my blood ran cold as I 
saw him. " He looks more dead than alive, eh ? " 

" Ah, yes, but the English are a strange-locrfcing race. 
Then what would you? Have they not defied the 
Church ? Do they not allow a Jezebel to sit on the throne ? 
Ah, there is Don Guzman de Alicante ! " 

" Dofli he sail with the fleet? " 

" No. Would that he did, aye, and commanded every- 
thing. But he hath quarrelled with the Duke of Medina." 

And so he went on talking, while the great procession 
went from the church to the palace, where guns were 
fired, and from whence, after some little time, all the sol- 
diers and sailors, together with their leaders, marched to 
their boats, and presently boarded the great galleons that 
lay anchored in the river. I had been told that they willed 
to leave Lisbon before noon, yet it was well-nigh sundown 
before the great fleet had left the harbour, and slowly 
sailed down the river. 

As the Spaniard had said, it was a mighty fleet, and yet, 
the more I considered it, the less did I fear the results. 
And this not without reason, for not reckoning upon the 
fact that the English sailors had vastly gained in courage 
and confidence during the r-eign of our beloved Queen, and 
that they never knew when they were beaten, the Spanish 
sailors did not look as though they had great hopes. Re- 
port had it that many tried to desert, while there seemed 
little doubt, mighty as the fleet was, it was badly pro- 
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visioiicd, both with food far the men as mrH as povder 
for the guns. Kcrcrtlidcss, I lodged gicall% to Instco 
back to Fngbnd in order to tdl of mbat I had seen and 
heard, the wfakfa I presentij, and mithom delaj, set out 
to do. 

Now, cxmccnm^ my lisit to Don Guzman de Ahcmte 
I wiD say nothing, save that after passing throi^;fa manv 
dangers I acoomfriished mj porpose, and gained die assur- 
ance that the yocn^ Padre de Alicante should, at all 
events, be saved from the anger of the Charch. Neither 
will I attempt to describe my joomey from Lisbon to Eng- 
land, for while it was full of adventure, as widl as many 
narrow escapes, it is not vitally connected with the body of 
this histofy. Moreover, were I to begin to describe what 
took place, I should find that I had committed myself to a 
recital well-nigh as long as what I have previously written. 
Suffice to say that after much hardship, and after faudng 
many dangers, I arrived in Southampton waters, much 
wondering what the future would be, yet with a good 
heart within me withal. For during my own journey I 
had heard that the Great Armada had fared badly dirough 
bad weather and sidcness. Report had it that the fleet had 
become scattered through great storms, and after losing a 
vast number of men through the lack of proper food, the 
Duke of Medina had put into Coruna, where he remained 
some time in order to hearten the fleet. I had also leamt 
that more than once the Admiral had been minded to give 
up the whole business, believing that God was ag^ainst him, 
and showed His anger by sending bad weather. These, 
with many other things, did I learn, and I was about to 
start for Plymouth Hoe when, as chance would have it, I 
learned that a boat was about to set sail for Falmouth 
Harbour. As may be imagined, after telling somediing 
of my story to the captain, I found no difficulty in getting 
a passage thither ; but though I pleaded hard I could not 
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persuade him to land me at Plymouth, where I learned 
that my old friends were. 

" I tell thee, Master Hamstead," said the captain, " right 
gladly would I call at Plymouth, but I must e'en go to Fal- 
mouth as fast as wind can carry me, for if what thou sayst 
be true, then if I get not there quickly I get not at all. If 
I have a chance to land thee I will, but if not, then I must 
take thee to Falmouth, where thou canst get a horse and 
ride to Sir Richard Grenville and the rest of them." 

With this I had to be content, whereupon we set sail, 
and in due time we reached Falmouth. Now, seeing that 
it seemed the will of God that I should go to Falmouth, I 
made up my mind that I would go to Arwenack the same 
night, for, as will need no telling, I had wondered oft and 
much whether Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth 
had succeeded in bringing the women home. In truth, as 
we passed the great headland which stands north of Pen- 
dennis Castle, I found my heart beating like mad at the 
thought that I was, perchance, near the woman I loved 
so much, although she had heaped such scorn upon me. 

" Perchance I may see her in an hour or two," I said to 
myself, for it was now early morning, and I reckoned that 
by seven o'clock the people at Arwenack would be 
stirring. 

This being so, I eagerly looked towards the great house 
as we sailed into the harbour, which, since Raleigh had 
spdcen about it to Queen Elizabeth, had come somewhat 
into fame; and so intent was I upon what lay landward 
that I scarcely noted the sailors who stood on shore with 
their eyes seaward. When we drew up to the quay, how- 
ever, I noted they were thinking of matters other than that 
of our inoxning, and presently we found the reason. 

" What may it be. Captain Retallick ? " said one. 

" Gor jay," said anodier, " but et might be as ef an- 
other country 'ad corned up out of the say droo the night" 
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I therefore looked in the directioa towards wfaidi 
their eyes were set, and then my heart rose in my 
mouth. 

" A boat ! " I cried ; " row me across the mouth of tbc 
bay and let us climb the headland." 

At this, we made our way towards St. Anthony's point, 
and when we had reached the highest place I looked long 
and steadily seaward. 

What do 'ee make out ev et? " said one. 

Iss, maaster, do 'ee tdl us, then," added another. 

The Spaniards 1 " I cried. 

" Es et, then ? Well, we be'ant af eard, maaster." 

" No, thank God," I cried ; " but Master Killigrew must 
know?" 

" Iss, to be sure. What times es et now, then? " 

" Tis just turned six," I replied. " He will be abed 
yet; but you must go. Aye, and tell him that Master 
Rupert Hamstead hath come back from Spain, and that 
the first thing he saw on coming into the harbour was the 
Spanish fleet. It is miles Icmg, and is shaped like a half 
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" Aye, but Maaster Mawgan will be fine'n glad ? " 

" Is he back ? " I asked eagerly. 

" Iss, tx> be sure. He corned home a month agone, he 
and John Trenoweth, and three women ; but he went oflF 
more'n a week agone to meet Admiral Drake at 
Plymouth." 

** Well, go and tell Master Killigrew what I have told 
you. Master Rupert Hamstead, mind; don't forget die 
name. As for me, I must get a horse without a moment's 
waiting, and ride to Plymouth that I may tell Admiral 
Hawkins and Drake and the rest of them what we have 



seen." 
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Aye, and God speed you, Maaster Hamstead. Ill tell 
'ee where you can get a boss. Come with me to Penny^ 
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come-quick, and Maaster Luke Trevise 11 laive 'ee 'ave a 
boss." 

Half an hour later I was flying away from Falmouth as 
fast as a good horse could carry me, my heart all ablaze 
with the news I carried, yet sad withal because I had not 
set eyes upon the maid I was longing to see. It was, as I 
have said, a good horse I rode, and strong into the bar- 
gain, but I was not a light man, and so I could not ride 
him as fast as I longed. Yet did I cover the ground at a 
good rate, as may be expected. Only once did I stop, and 
that was at Lostwithiel, where I rested an hour, not for 
my Qwn sake, but that the hcx'se should not have to gallop 
on an empty belly, and because I did not believe that I 
should gain aught by killing the poor beast. 

When I reached Plymouth the bells were ringing, as 
though there was the crowning of a new king. 

" Ah," I thought, " they have not heard the news, or 
the people would not rejoice so." Still, I did not stop to 
tell any man what I knew, for I must needs tell my news 
first to Hawkins or Drake. 

I rode straight to the Hoe, for I knew that much of the 
British fleet lay in the harbour beyond, and when I reached 
it I saw that the people were all agog with some great 
news. 

Who's this ? " I heard a deep voice say. 

It's I, Rupert Hamstead, Sir Francis," I cried. 

"Aye, and so it is," cried the great admiral. "You 
remember him, Hawkins — son of Sir Richard, and as good 
a fighter as I know of. Welcome, lad, welcome! Aye, 
and what do you think, I've beaten the Port Admiral here, 
aye, beaten him hollow. I always told him that he could 
not match me at bowls. Now, then, tell me how you've 
fared, my lad, for I've heard how you went to Spain to 
outwit the Dons in their own country, and tx> bring home 
Englishwomen." 
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" Another time I will tdl you everything, Sir Francis," 
I cried, " but now I may not. I saw the Armada this very 
morning. Sir Francis, and Admiral Hawkins. It was 
coming up the Channel. I saw it off Menach Point, near 
Falmouth, and Fve ridden like blazes to tell you/' 

" Aye, good lad ; but we know it A roystering fellow 
called Fleming was before you ; nay, it was but half an 
hour since he was here. He saw it off the Lizard. We 
scarce knew if he spoke the truth, he is such a long- 
tongued rogue; but now we be sure. Well, thank God, 
I say." 

" I did not think you could have known/* I cried, all 
taken aback by the cool way he spoke. 

"Why, lad?" 

" Because you and the admiral were ** 

" Playing bowls, eh ? Ha, ha ! You ihonglit I dmld 
get flurried and not finish my game. I thought joa knew 
me better, Rupert, lad. Why should I hurry, I taj. Wc 
have a good cause, and we've good men. Why shoold.we 
fear these Dons ? I say God is on our side, and we fear 
not." 

Now this put heart into me right away ; for bere was 
heartiness and courage which I did not see that day in 
Lisbon, and I felt that these men could no more be boten 
than a lion could be beaten by a dozen yelping terriers. 

" Nevertheless, I have mudi to tell you. Sir Frands," 
I said. " I saw the Armada before it sailed out of Lisbon 
harbour. I know how many vessels there be, and how 
they be manned. I saw the Spaniards embark, admiral." 

" God-a-mercy, did you ! Then you be a lad who can 
tell us something. So come right away with us, lad, and 
tell us all that is in your mind, for I can see that your eyes 
be blazing on account of the hotness of your heart." 

After this I told him what I have written down here, 
and a great deal more concerning those things which I 
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saw and heard in Lisbon, as well as of what I had been 
told concerning what took plaoe when Admiral Medina 
had put out to sea. 

" Thank you, lad, thank you 1 " they both said when I 
had done. " What you have told us is great news, and 
valuable news, and shall not be forgotten. And we shall 
beat them, lad, never fear! God hates this slavery of 
Popery, and hath decreed that England shall be once and 
forever free from it. I tell thee, we will follow them to 
their doom, and although Pope and King have boasted, 
we will, by the blessing of God, show them that the Lord 
is on the side of freedom arid of thie religion." 

*' The Spaniardis still Smart because of what you did at 
Cadiz, Sir Francis ! " I laughed, for somehow these sea- 
lions made my heart as light as a feather, and as fearless 
as an eagle. 

"Do they?" he laughed. "Eh, I : said I would singe 
King Philip's beard, and I did. We could have done 
more, too, if her Gracious Majesty would have allowed. 
But a woman is a woman, queen or no queen, my boy ; and 
that's no treason, eh, Hawkins? " 

" I would we had more powder, though, Drake/' re- 
sponded the admiral. 

"Aye, aye," said Drake, with a sigh. " But we did our 
best. Besides, we've enough to blow up the Dons, and by 
the mercy of God we will, too ! Now then, Rupert, I have 
room for you — aye, and a place for you on my own 
vessel." 

Thank God ! " I cried. 

Aye, thank God ! for we fight on His side ; tut thou 
must feed, man, and feed well. Then will we follow the 
Dons, and God will give us the victory/* 






XXXIV 

A FLAME OF FIRE 

OF the coming of the Great Armada, and of die way 
we fought them and chased them I must not pre- 
tend to write, for when I think of it my pen fal- 
ters. My brain becomes all dazed, too, for that fight was 
surely the greatest the sun ever shone tqx)n. Besides, I 
could write only of the doings of the vessel on which I 
sailed ; while the telling of that story would be the word 
of many men, not only English, but Spanish. In truth, 
the Spanish story would be even more thrilling than ours, 
for although we chased them with right good will, pour- 
ing cannon balls on them on every side, the vessels we ac- 
counted for were but few in munber — that is, when wc 
bear in mind the great fleet Philip sent to us. Not that 
we did not cripple them sorely ; nay, we gave them such a 
taste of our quality as the Spaniards never dreamed of, 
and we should have made greater havoc of them had the 
Queen been less stingy of food and powder. In truth, 
when I think of this, and when I remember the unneces- 
sary suffering of thousands of the bravest men into whom 
God ever breathed the breath of life, I find it hard to for- 
give our virgin Queen. Not that I believe in aught of 
the vile stories which the Jesuits diligently reported con- 
cerning her; thank God, no honest man can doubt her 
chastity; nevertheless, in the matter of generosity and 
gratitude she was sadly wanting, and thus well-nigh broke 
the hearts of those who were giving their lives for their 
Queen and country. For not only did she accuse her 
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bravest and noblest servants of dishonesty, but she did it 
even when they were impoverishing themselves that the 
English sailors might have food to eat. Moreover, in the 
matter of ammunition we were sadly lacking, and had 
each vessel a full supply but few Spaniards would have 
escaped to tell the tale of their woes. Still, we did whip 
them, and right badly ; and he whose brain and heart did, 
under the blessing of God, lead us to victory, was Sir 
Francis Drake. And this I say boldly, and every honest 
man in the English fleet who fought with us will say, 
" Aye, aye," to my words. As I learnt while I was in 
Spain, it was their habit to call him " the great sea-dog," 
but afterwards, when the scattered vessels began to arrive 
at Coruiia and San Sebastian, having lost hosts of their 
men in fight, and famine, and sickness, they cried out that 
Francis Drake was a devil, and no man. 

But in spite of all this it was God, and not Drake, that 
saved England, for when we had driven them northward. 
He Who holds the winds in His fists, and the seas in the 
hollow of His hands, took up our cause, and humbled the 
proud Dons to the dust. This, as it seems to me, no man 
can deny. It is true they came to us blessed by arch- 
bishop and Pope, who commended them to angels and 
saints. Their vessels were named after saints and apostles, 
who they thought were on their side ; but all this availed 
them nothing, for the God of truth and right gave us 
strength to drive them before us. Nevertheless, it was 
the great seas of God that broke their power. The Span- 
iards claimed that the elements would be on their side, yet 
did God break their great timbers like matchwood by the 
aid of rocks and rolling breakers, until presently they 
were whirled on the most dangerous shores in the world, 
and the few who crawled ashore did so only to fall prey to 
the maws of the angry Irish wolves. Moreover, after 
this our people learnt on which side God was, and from 
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that time thousands who had leanings towards Popeiy 
declared that God was tired of a religion that meant 
bondage, cxuelty, and lies. 

But, as I have said, no man lives who can truly describe 
the doings in that mighty week ; much less I, who am but 
poorly gifted in the matter of writing. Suffice, therefore, 
to say that when we had chased them into the Scotdi seas, 
we turned our faces southward. And this we did for two 
reasons. One was that we knew they dare not come back 
to fight us, and second, because through the stinginess of 
her Majesty we were so ill-provided both with food and 
ammunition that it was madness to chase them further in 
seas that grew wilder and wilder. 

It was a black, stormy day, when after much hardship 
and suffering, we presently sailed up the Thames towards 
London Town. We were worn and weather-beaten, yet 
did our hearts rejoice because of our great work, and be- 
cause God had so blessed us. Moreover, men had it that 
the g^eat admiral had brave stories to tell the Queen con- 
cerning me, not only concerning what I had told him 
when I came to him on Plymouth Hoe, but what I had 
done during the great fight. And this I will here say, that 
though the English heroes who fought the Queen's battles 
were never rewarded according to their merits, to me her 
Majesty was both kind and generous, bestx>wing upon me 
not only rank, but riches, so that although I grieve at the 
way she treated others, I have naught to complain of con- 
cerning myself. 

The church bells were ringing finely when we entered 
the town, and the rejoicings were great, as indeed they 
should be, although the day for universal gladness had not 
come. J might have been made mudi of also, had I so 
desired; but I did not stay one minute longer than was 
absolutely needful. And this was not to be wondered at, 
for a year had passed since I left my father's house, and 
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I was but fourteen miles from the town of Bamet, near 
which my father lived. As soon as I might, therefore, I 
started for home, which I reached in less than two hours 
from the time of my starting, for the horse I obtained was 
strong and willing, and I did in no way spare him. Still, 
it was night when I rode up to my father's door, and then, 
without waiting even to call a stable-boy, I made great 
speed into the house. 

" Mother I Father ! " I shouted aloud, and quicker than 
it takes me to tell it I was in my mother's arms. 

" Aye, God bless you, my son I " she cried, after we had 
kissed each other a hundred tim^. " News came to us 
form Plymouth town that your duty to your country gave 
you no time to come to us. It grieved me sorely not to 
see you, but I did not complain, seeing your father could 
not join with others in fighting for us." 

" And where is he — ^my father? " I asked. 

"He is but just recovering from a long illness, the 
which hath been much aggravated because he could not 
bear his part in the fight, and because of the news we have 
heard." 

" What news? " I asked, for I liked not the tone of her 
voice. 

"Come to your father, my son," said my mother; 
" and remember always that you are the child of God, as 
well as the son of Sir Richard Hamstead i ' 

At this, and without another word, she led me to my 
father's room, where presently I saw him sitting up in his 
bed. 

" Aye, Rupert, my lad," he said, " this repays me for 
being chained here like a dog to a piece of wood. I have 
fretted sorely that I could not strike a blow for my Queen 
and country, but God is good ; He hath raised up untb me 
a son who hath taken my place, and He hath helped him 
to fight His battles." 
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At that my father held me closely to him, and I heard 
him say many times, " God bless the dear lad I God Uess 
the dear lad!" 

" Now then, father, tell me the news whidi hath troubled 
you," I said, after we had talked together some little time. 

" As to that, my boy, I may not until I know what hap- 
pened to you in Spain," he replied. 

Hath your news aught to do witfi that ? " I asked. 
Aye, it hath, or so it seems to me," he replied ; " btrt 
the man John Trenoweth stayed only long enough to tdl 
me half a story, for when he found you were not here he 
hurried away like a madman." 

John Trenoweth I hath he been here? " I asked. 
Aye, only yesterday was he here, and the story he 
told me hath so troubled me that to-day my head hath 
been like a burning fire." 

"Tell me! tell me! "I cried. 

" I can tell you no sense until I hear what happened to 
you in Spain," replied my father. 

So, hard as it was to do, I sat down by my father's side, 
and then, holding my mother's hand, I rdated in brief 
outline what I have set down in these pages. 

" Then you love this maid ! " cried my mother. 

" Aye, mother," I replied, " I love her ! " 

" Oh, my son, my son ! " 

" Nay, mother, but I love you not one whit the ksfr— 
rather more." 

" It is not that, my dear son. God save me from ever 
being jealous of my own son. She is a brave woman, 
too— aye, and I think a good woman, although she hath 
Spanish blood in her veins; but Rupert, she — she — tell 
him, Richard, for I cannot." 

" It is this, Rupert, my lad. That man's son — ^Toled(^ 
I mean — ^hath come to England ! " 

" Aye," I said, " and what then? " 
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" He hath been to Cornwall and hath taken her away ; 
at least, so I gathered from Trenoweth's wild words." 

" What, taken Isabella to Spain! " 

" Aye, it would seem so. She was, I fear, left unpro- 
tected. Old Sir John Tremayne is but little fitted to deal 
with a wily Spaniard ; while, as you know, Mawgan Killi- 
grew was given command of a vessel.'' 

" Aye, I know of that, although I saw him not ; but that 
was no wonder. We were too busy fighting to Imow 
aught concerning our comrades.'' 

'" Ah ! I can well believe that ; but this, I imagine, gave 
the Spaniard his chance. You see, Tom Killigrew's hands 
were full with affairs of State, while John Trenoweth was 
fully occupied; and thus, Mawgan Killigrew being on 
high seas, the fellow was able to work his will.'' 

" And you say he hath taken her away ? " 

" Aye, so I gathered from John Trenoweth ; but in truth 
he seemed so mazed that I could scarce make out what he 
was saying. Your story, however, hath made it all clear. 
He knew that you loved her, and came here to tell you 
concerning what had taken place." 

" Went she with him willingly ? " I asked, as quietly as 
I could, yet was my voice husky, for my heart was well- 
nigh bursting. 

** Nay, I know not. The Comishman could tell me 
nothing plainly. This only he said as he rode away : ' Tell 
Master Rupert, the hour he returns, to make straight for 
Falmouth, or the devil will prove too strong for him. Tell 
him I have seen the devil, although he eludes me like a 
cloud, and ^t she hath seen him, and that he hath 
tempted her. Tell him that I have not enough ctmning to 
match him, and that it is for him to fight his own battle.' " 
" Then she hath not yet gone witfi him ? " I cried. 
" It would seem not ; yet from other things he told me» 
I judged that they were gone away toge&er." 
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" It cannot be. Else why should he Ud me come to 
Falmouth. Father, you will lend me a good hwse, and I 
will get it saddled ? " 

" Not to-night, Rupert ! " 

" Did you wut when you beard Uiat niy modwr wis in 
danger ? " 

" No, my God, not Avay then, lad. Faith, see to it 
that Rupert hath all things : Money and good clothes, and 
— and everythii^. But tell me something of the great 
battle before you go^ lad I Are the Spaniards conquered ? " 

" A3'e, I think sa" 

" We have heard that they were driven northward ; but 
they may return, my lad I " 

" They never will, fadierl " 

" I pray not. Already have I had great stodcs of fag- 
gots placed on every hill on the estate, as have a hundred 
other owners of land, all over the country. We await only 
the signal from London town to light) them, my boiy t " 

" Aye, and the signal will come soon, father, fear not! " 

" And the great Admiral, what will he say when thou 
retumest not to duty? " 

" I know not ; but I must do the bidding of John Tren- 
owetb. I tell you, father — I — I " 

But I could speaik no more, for n^' mind was all of a 
daze, and then without more ado I l^t his bedroom^ and 
a few minutes later I was on- borsebadc, ridii^ for dear 
life. 

Of the things which hiqipened on my way to ComwaH 
I have but little remembrance. This I know : when one 
horse was exhausted, I sold it and bought another, recking 
nothing of the fact that I wasted money like water. Of 
food and rest I had little, so eager was I to know the tmfli 
concerning what John Trenoweth had said; yet I fdt 
neither hunger nor weariness. By my side hung tiie 
sword my mother had given me when I started for ^tain. 
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and wfiich I had taken afterwards from Pablo Toledo. 
Often and often did I half draw it from its scabbard, and 
then thrust it back again, at one time longing to thrust it 
into the heart of the Spaniard, and at others telling 
myself that had I been in his place I would do even as he 
was doing. Often did I upbraid myself for going to 
Cornwall at all, even although I rode all the faster while 
doing so. 

"Why do I go?" I asked myself. "She hateth me, 
she hath told me so a hundred times. She hath mocked 
me, scorned me, repulsed me! She is a Papist, and half 
a Spaniard. She careth more for Toledo than for me, 
even although she hath no love for him. She told me she 
desired never to see me again, while I told her I would 
never come to her side save at her own call. Why should 
I go, then?" 

But still I urged my horse forward, and vowed never to 
rest until I met her face to face. 

When I had passed Truro town, I tried to bethink me 
of some plan. Where should I go? What should I do? 
I did not know where she was, even although she still re- 
mained in Cornwall. Neither could I tell where Pablo 
Toledo might be hiding himself. Presently I bethought 
me that her mother would go to Sir John Trema)me's 
house, and it would be thither that Pablo Toledo would re- 
pair ; so presently, when I had left Truro far behind me, I 
struck into the road which led to Tremayne Hall. 

The time, I remember, was evening; and although it 
was not yet dark, the shades of night had begun to gather. 
All around were great woods, and these, the leaves not 
having yet fallen from the trees, made all things sombre. 
There be many Papists still in Cornwall," I reflected ; 

that is why Pablo Toledo is able to hide. The county, 
moreover, is so cut oflf from the rest of the country that 
things may be done here which would be impossible far- 
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ther northward. Mawgan Killigrew told me that, even 
now, there are many Papist diapels up and down the 
county where the priests administer the rites of their 
Church to faithful Catholics." 

These thoughts, I remember, passed through my mind 
as I crossed a valley where a little stream of water gurgled 
its way to the river which lay a mile or two nordiward, 
and as I climbed the hill on the other side two men passed 
me, who made me feel as though I had seen a ghost. The 
one I saw plainly, while the face of the other was some- 
what hidden. 

'' Father Parsons I '' I almost exclaimed aloud ; and a 
man might well count a hundred before I could recover 
from my surprise. When I was able to coOect my 
thoughts, I turned to look for them, but they were no- 
where in sight. For a moment I reflected whether I 
should follow them, but only for a moment. She was not 
with them, and therefore I had nothing to say to diem. 

" Was the other Pablo Toledo? " I asked myself. " It 
looked like him, yet am I not sure. But things augur 
well if it was. She hath not yet left England." 

Upon this I rode hard to Tremayne Hall, my heart all 
of a flutter, for I felt that soon God would decide whether 
aught of joy would come into my heart again, cm- whether 
I should have to spend my days under a great black doud. 
I had scarce entered the house when I knew that some- 
thing was afoot. 

"' Master Mawgan Killigrew hath come bade," I heard 
one of the serving men say ; " and the Spaniards which we 
did not kill have all been drowned in the northern seas. 
To-night the fires will be lighted. Praise God, and three 
cheers for the Queen ! " 

So excited was the fellow that he did not heed me ; so I 
crossed the hall, and placed my hand upon his shoulder. 

" Where is your master? " I asked. 
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" They be all in there," he said, (xnnting to a doorway, 
and then like a man beside himself he tore away from me. 

By this time I was almost as much wrought upon as he, 
and, without waiting for ceremony, I entered the nxxn 
whidi the fellow had indicated. 

"Aye, Rupert HamsteadI" cried <Ad Sir John as he 
saw me. "Hast returned to Cornwall, then? God bless 
thee, lad I Thou knowest everything! Think of it I 
Welcome, lad, welcome I My daughter here — ^with her 
dai^hterl Aye, and the Spaniards all deadi Think of 
it I " And the old man walked around the room like <me 
mad, and fairly cried for joy. " Aye, and we owe mudi 
to thee, too. Here is my dear dauber. God bless thee, 
Rupert I As for Isabella— where is she? It is but a mo- 
ment ago that she was here. She nuist have gone out." 

But he had no need to tell me this, for I had seen her 
start up as I entered, and then take a step towards me aa 
though to welcome me. Then I had seen a look of ghastly 
terror come into her eyes, whereupon she had left the; 
room like one who would fly from a pestilence. 

" Ah, Rupert, my lad," went on the old Combhman, 
" this is a glad day, a glad day 1 I am twenty years 
younger than when I saw thee last As for my daughter, 
a few weeks in a Christian country hath made her a new 
woman. Look at her, she looks strong and well ik>wI 
And Mawgan Killigrew hath come back. As for tine 
Spaniards — but thou knowest I Half their vessels sunk 
by our guns, and the rest driven to the north seas, where 
God finished our work. In an hour from now every hill 
shall blaze with the fires. But where hast thou cc»ne from, 
lad?" 

" From home. Sir Jdhn, but I most not stay longer," I 
■aid in a husky vmce. " Is John Trenoweth here? "' 

" Nay, nay, John is wedded. He lives at— but art ill, 
Rt^rt, lad— art ill? " 
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" Nay," I replied. " I rejoice with you," I continued, 
trying to overcome the blow which had fallen on me. ** It 
is a glad day, a glad day I I rejoice with you ; but I must 
go and see Mawgan — ^to-morrow I may come againi 
Good-night, Sir John, good-night." 

I mounted my horse like a man in a dream, while my 
heart lay cold within me, as though it were a stone; 
but I had not ridden far when it b^an to grow hot with 



" If I cannot have her, he shall not," I said. " I will 
kill him, even as my father should have killed his father 
years ago. It was him I saw. Of this I am sure ; he and 
Father Parsons — ^two devils in counsel." 

I turned my horse's head towards the valley near which 
I had seen these men, and when I approadied it I heard 
the sound of voices. 

"It is they! "I said. ''God is good to mel He hath 
delivered them into my hands I " 

I drew my sword from its sheath and dismounted ; then 
I went towards the spot from whence the sound of the 
voices came. Hearing nothing, I stopped and looked 
around me. 

" They heard me coming and are gone," I said ; then my 
heart beat wildly, for I heard voices near me again, and 
one of them was that of Isabella de Valencia. 

" It is your only safety, my child " ; it was Father Psuv 
sons who spoke. '' No Catholic will be safe in England 
now — and remember that you are a Catholic, and can 
never be anything else. The English hate Catholics now 
— they will not let one live, especially if they be Spanish, 
and you have Spanish blood in your veins, my child. Be- 
sides, it is your duty. The Church wills that you shall 
wed Pablo Toledo; it commands it. Come, then, to die 
little chapel close by, and you shall be made husband and 
wife even before " 
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But I heard no more. I rushed towards them» and cried 
aloud in my frenzy, "Fight, PaMo Tdedo; fight, you 
priest of darkness." 

At this Pablo Toledo, for it was he who stood there, 
drew his sword with an angry oath, and we fell to fight- 
ing. I scarce knew what thought I had in doing this, ior 
hope had died out of me ; only I felt that the world had 
not room for me and this man at the same time. I was a 
desperate man, and Pablo Toledo yielded before me inch 
by inch. In three passes I sent his sword flying into the 
air, and then, he having fallen, I held my blade close to 
his throat. I had wounded him before, but now I deter- 
mined to kill him. I lifted my hand to strike the blow, 
when I heard a cry of terror behind me, and then my hand 
t>ecame nerveless. 

*' She loves him," I thought ; " she is pleading with me 
to spare him ! Well, let him live," and with that I turned 
my eyes towards her, only to see her holding Father Par- 
sons' arm even while he struggled to free himself from 
her. 

" Let me kill the heretic," be cried. " I will kill him ; 
it is for your soul's salvation I " 

" No, no— never I " 

At that monvent I heard the peal of a gun, and from the 
headland near I saw a flame of flre shoot heavenward. 
This was followed by a mighty shout, the shout of thou^ 
sands of men who had gathered together ! 

" Hurrah !" they cried. "Hurrah! We've beaten the 
Spaniard I Hurrah! God be praised!" 

But Father Parsons paid no heed to this ; neither did 
he note that I had not yet killed the Spaniard, even though 
I held him at my mercy. 

You love this heretic dog," he cried savagely. 
Aye, I love him! I can help myself no longer. I 
love him ! " and at those words I was lifted into heaven. 
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'' Root it out of yoor heart : it is of the deviL It will 
mean your soul's eternal danmatioa! '^ 

'" I cannot help it I love himi I love him! " 

'' Then you diall die! ** he cried, mad with rage. ** You 
shall never wed this vile unbeliever, who hath again and 
again thwarted me.** 

With that, he turned upon her, his hand uplifted to 
strike. 

'" Rupert, Rupert, come to me I '' 

In a moment I was by her side, and in a moment more 
Father Parsons lay upon the ground like a man dead. 

Above, the full moon shone almost as brightly as the 
sun, and thus I saw her face plainly. 

" Isabellal Isabella I " I said, tremUing like a leaf, for 
even yet I could not realise the meaning of die words she 
had spc^en. ** Do you still hate me? " 

For a moment she stood loddng at me, as though she 
knew not what to do. I saw that her eyes were burning 
like coals of fire, while her whde body trembled like a 
leaf in the wind. 

''Will you that I go away?'' I cried, not knowing 
what I was saying, and scarce had the words passed than 
she threw herself into my arms, and fell a-sobbing. 

" No, no, Rupert," she cried ; " never, never I *' 

Even as she spoke I could not help loddng at Senor 
Toledo, who had half risen from the ground, and was 
binding up the wound I had made in his right arm. 

At the sight of them she shuddered, and then, not being 
self-contained and reserved like many of Northern Uood» 
she spoke out of a full heart. Besides, she seemed to 
think I was still angry with her, and now, having con- 
fessed her love for me to Father Parsons, she kept noth^ 
ing back. 

" Come away," she cried, " I cannot bear to be longer 
near them. I bore it as long as I could. For months 
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they have tortured me. For months they have told me 
that loving you was being false to my faith ; for months 
they have made me fear the anger of God. But I could 
not help loving you, could I? It came to me that day 
when I first saw you in Toledo, and it hath been burning 
in my heart ever since ! I tried so hard to destroy it, but 
I could not. I loved you, even when I believed I should 
bum in hell even for my love ; and I did the things I be- 
lieved you would have me do, even when I tried to hate 
you. I told you that you were loathsome to me, when all 
the while I was ready to die for you. When I parted 
from you in Granada, my heart burned to beseech you to 
come with me. I longed to have you near me even when 
I drove you from me. Through you I have ceased to be- 
lieve in the religion which I was taught to believe. I 
could not believe it, when, in the name of that religion, 
you were to be put to death. Oh, Rupert, my love, my 
love, will you forgive me? " 

And there, while the great flame of fire on the headland 
leapt heavenward, and while thousands of brave Cornish- 
men thanked God that we were freed from the Spaniard, 
I clasped her to my heart, which was also a flame of fire, 
and I told her of my g^eat joy. 

" Oh, it was so hard to free myself from the chains they 
had bound round me ! '* she cried again presently. '' Oh, 
I tried to hate you, I tried to be true to the faith I had 
been taught to believe; but how could I? All the time 
my heart was burning for love of you, and the more I 
loved you, the more false did those things which the 
priests urged upon me become. All the cruelty, the tor- 
ture, not only of body, but of mind, became — ^but you can 
understand, Rupert ! " 

All this did she say to me and more ; for now, after all 
the dark months of sorrow and danger were over, she 
could no longer restrain herself. The fires of love which 
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had been burning in her heart, even while she tried to 
destroy them, now burst into a flame, and I knew that no 
man sinoe the world b^;an was ever loved as my love 
loved me. 

Of Father Parsons and Pablo Toledo I took no heed. 
All my anger for them had died away in the knowledge 
of the love of my dear maid. Away on the headland Ae 
great flames still shot into the sky, while the shouts of the 
Comishmen echoed among hill and dale. 

'' You would never have wedded him? '' I said pres- 
ently. 

'' No, no, not that — but I was afraid. When you came 
into the room to-night you frightened me. Through all 
the long months I have believed that my love for you 
meant the loss of my soul. Father Parsons made me be- 
lieve this, even although I knew my faith was becoming 
less and less. That was why I fled; that was why I— 
but you know. When you came to us and bade them 
fight, I could neither speak nor move until I saw Father 
Parsons lift his knife to kill you. Then I could bear it 
no more. Then I knew everything. All their threats 
concerning the fires of hell became as nothing to me, 
and — ^and " 

Then my dear came to my arms ag^un, while I vowed 
to God that I would be true to the great love whidi burnt 
in her heart, even as it burnt in mine, a love which was 
stronger than death or the fear of hell. 

Of my return to Tremayne Hall with Isabella by my 
side, and of the great rejoicing which followed, I will 
not write, for this is one of the things whidi a man can- 
not tell without spoiling. Neither need I describe my 
meeting with Mawgan, nor tell of the happiness of John 
Trenoweth and his wife Esther! Any man who hath 
read this story from the beginning will know what is in 
my heart to write. For that mitter I will not describe at 
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length how my dear father and mother, as well as my 
brother Dick and my little sister Faith, travelled all the 
way from Bamet town to Cornwall for our wedding, nor 
of the meeting of my mother and of my dear maid. 
Enough that I have told truly the tale of our journey to 
Spain and of the way I won my dear wife, a tale which, 
whatever those who read it may think of it, still stirs my 
blood and sets my nerves a-tingling. 

Many said when I led her to the old parish churdi at 
Falmouth that a marriage between an Englishman and a 
maid who was half Spanish could never be a happy one, 
even although she had given up her false Papist faith, 
and had embraced the true religion of Christ ; but they do 
not know that true love is a flame of fire, burning up the 
dross until nothing that is impure can remain. But I 
knew it then even as I know it now, for the whidi I thank 
God with all my heart 



THE END 
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